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A NEW 


DISCOVERY 


Of the old Art of 
TEACHING SCHOOLE, 


In four ſmall 


TREATISES:. 


1. = | A Petty-Schoole. 

2 | 'E [The Uthers Dnty hs, In a 

3. | 3 | The Maſters Method Grammar 

4- | 5 | Scholaſtick Diſcipline / Schoole, 
_ 


Shewing how Children in their playing 
years may Grammatically attain to a 
firm groundedneſs in and exerciſe of 
the Latine,Greek and HebrewTongues. * 


Written about Twenty three yeares a= 
go, for the Benefit of Rotherham School, 
where it was firſt uſed; and after 14. 
years trial by diligent praiſe inLondox 
in many particulars enlarged,and now 
at laſt publiſhed for che general profic, 
eſpecially of young Schoole-Maſters. 


By Charles Hoole Maſter of Arts , and 
Teacher of a Private Grammar- School 
in Lyotbbury Garden, Loxdon. 


* London, Princed by F.T. for Audrew Crook 


at the Green D;agon in Pauls Chure1-yard, 165 < 
\ 
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To the Right Worſhipfull, his moſt 
Reverend,conſtant,8&truly lovingFriend 
Robert Saunderſon D. D. and Re&or 
of Boothby-Pagnell. C. H. wiſheth 


increale of Grace, and perfetion 
of GLORY. 


gow I have by Gods bleſſing 
8 obtained ( that which you 
MN can witneſſe I have ſeriouſly 
3 laboured after) a thrice ſc- 
ven yeares experience in this deſpicable» 
but comfortable employment of teaching 
Schoole 5 I think it not amiſſe to diſco- 
ver to the world , what method 1 have 
hitherto uſed, and which 1 reſolve to 
continue, ſo long as God ſhall enable me 
to undergoe this profeſſion of a Schoole= 
Maſter, which at firſt Tundertook, and 
have ever ſince perſiſted in, by your 
encouragement. 

How far this New Diſcovery is 
improved, ſince I made it at Rother= 
ham, azd afterwards writ it out at lit* 
tle Humbie , whileſt [ lived morereti- 
redly in the houſe of that Noble Knight, 
Sir William Brownelwoe, ( whow 7 
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The Epiltle. 


think my ſelf ever bound to honour for 
for bis ſingular and undeſerved favours 
to me in many particulars) I refer it to 
you to conſider. For as you ſometimes 
then peruſed it in Manuſcript, ſo 1 hope 
you will (at your —_— 4 upon it 
now in print,and not like it much worſe, 
then formerly. 

For I may truly ſay, that beſides what 
I have obſerved by reading ſundry Au- 
thours treating of this ſubje#t. or gained 
by frequent and familiar comverſe with 
men of known abilities , both in City 
and Country. T have profited moſt in this 
Art of teaching, by my Scholars; who 


have been my daily inſtrufers , how to 


ſuit my method to their ſeveral capaci- 
ties. And of all that ever T have taught 
either in publick, Schoole, or in my own, 
or others houſes,in more private manner, 
T have been beholding moſt to my Lon- 
don Scholars, who as they are generally 
quick:ſpirited , and forward to learn, 
where the way 3s eaſy to them; ſo are 
they ſoon apt to flag and be diſcouraged, 
when any difficulties appeare in their - 
: way. 
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The Epiltle. 

way. For their ſakes therefore, (who by 
reaſon of many Schooles were ſometimes 
occaſioned to remove from one to ano= 
ther) I.was enforced to mar the 
moit common way of teaching,according 
to what you ſee,T have here endeavoured 
in theſe þ err Treatiſes. 

In the publiſhing whereof IT beſeech 
you, that I may not | js in making uſe 
of your name, as well as my Maſters; for 
as I was inſtrufed by him at the School, 

ſo 1 was by your means ſent , andprovi- 
ded for in the Univerſity; and though I 
can never be ableto requite your care and 
pains on mybehalf,yet T have longdefired, 
even wo are bothliving.to teſtify 
to the world, that T am not forgetful al- 
together of your great benefits. If what I 
have here done be liking «to yourſelfe, F 
ſhall leſſe need to care how others cenſure 
me, or it; Foraſmuch as you have known 
me ſince my firſt ſtudies, and are ſuffici= 
ently able to judge of a way to come by 
learning, as having been your ſelf well 
methodized in your youth, and attained 
to that perfe@ ton in all kinde of knorvw- 
| A 3 ledge. 
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The Epiſtle. 


ledge, which many do much admire, but 

few can hope to exceed. But I krow to 

whom I write, and therefore T will not 

adventure into an Ocean of what may be 
ſaid of your demerits , eſpecially to mee 

wards. onely I commend this little work. 
to your acceptance, as a Teſtimony of 


t hat unfeigned reſpe&,which I think my 


| | ſelfever bound to ſhew towards you and 


yours AndT beſeech God(that hath been 


; pleaſed to exerciſe me in School-teach- 
| |. Ing, whilſt you have been pur npon exer- 
| Ciſes in School-Divinity, axd ſo order- 


ed that ſomething of what we have each 


| done,is nowlabouring at the preſſe; to 
, Continue our earneſt endeavours to ſerve 


him whilſt we live , that when we dye, 
we may partake Va that bleſſed reward, 
which 1s reſerved i 

that attend the coming of our Lord and 
Saviour Jeſus Chriit ; to whoſe Grace 1 
commend you and all yours, and reſt 


London, Your humbly obſervant 


E | Dece24. Kinſman, 


1659. CHARLES HOOLE 
To 


in heaven for all thoſe . 


| 


/ 
i 


To 


To his moſt Experienced, and truly 
Honoured Maſter, Mr. ROBERT 
DOVGHTY, Head Schoole-=Maſter 
at Wakefield, C. H. wiſheth 
all bealth and happineſs, 


e T is yet a queſtion amongſt 
| [> Schoole-boyes, and not 
#2 likely to be haſtily by 
& them decided, addi K, 
Alexander was more bound 
to Philip his Father, that begat him, oy 
his MaSter Ariſtotle that inſtruFed 
him 2 for of both he had received 
unrequitable Benefits. Should TI 
therefore not acknowledge that la- 
ſting good , which with many co- 
partners 1 obtained by your care 
and induſtry, I ſhould indeed be 
worſe then »xgatefull. And what 
token of thanktulneſle can I tender, 
more welcome to your ſelf,then this 
ſmall Manual, which moſt nearl 
concernes the profeſſor of a Schoole- 
Maſter 3, a calling which hath all kinde 
of good attending it , to make it com- 
mendable, as well as others. 
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An Epiſtle. 
For x. If we look at the benefit- 
ting of Ghurch and Cummon- 
” wealth; wherein can we better im- 
| ploy our time and ſtudy, then in 


; traing up of children to become ſer- 
; viceableinſtruments of much good 


/ In both? Nay,fhould a man but bare- 
| ly reſpeCt himſelf , he may finde 


| It very profitable to augment his 


learning, and not a little advanta- 
gious to the increaſe of his yearely 


þ& Revenues. 


| 2. What more pleaſing variety 
\ can there be, then that of childrens 


|| diſpoſitions and fanfies 2 what better 
|: Recreation, then to read and dil- 


It courſe of ſo many ſundry ſubjects, 


as we meet with in ordinary Au-' 


.'. thours?. Beſides, the delight which 
'' 5sto be taken by our Scholars ready 
progrelle in a conſtant even way, 


' will far exceed all care and toyle 


that can be beſtowed in helping 
them to profit. 

.. 2 3. Should I goe about by thoſe 
P .millions of Arguments that con- 
f curre 


An Epiſtle. 
curre (as Voluntiers) to maintain 
the lawfulneſſe of this calling , as 
commanded by God, continued in 
all ages , practiſed by the well- 
learned Sal truly vertuous, com- 
mended by all good men, maintain- 
ed and encouraged by moſt noble 
Princes, and religiouſly diſpoſed 
people; oppoſed onely by the ene- 
mies of Gods truth , and moſt diſe- 
ſteemed by perſons that are altoge- 
ther (for want of breeding) either 
debauched, or ignorant. I might 
write a larger Volume, and to leſler 
purpoſe. | 

0b. But alas, we that wholly un- 
dergoe the burden of School-teach- 
ing, can tell by our own experience, 
how laborious it is both to minde 
and body, to be continually intent 
upon the work, and how irkſome it 
1s (eſpecially to a man of a quiet 
temper) to have ſo many unwilling 
proyocations unto pallion 53 what 
good parts for learning, and right - 
qualiftication- in all points of beha- 
A5 Vour: 
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| An Epiſtle. 

your is required of us; how ſmall 
our yearly ſtipendis, and how un- 
certain all our other incomes are. 
Again, we call to minde the too 
much indulgency of ſome Parents, 
who neither love to blame their 
childrens untowardneſle, nor ſuffer 
the Maſter to correct itz we remem- 
ber their generall ingratitude for 
the Maſters well-doing , and their 
open clamour for his leaſt doing 
amille ; we obſerve their common 
indiſcretion in wholly imputing the 


Scholars leſle profitting to the Ma- 


{ters more neglect, and their happy 
thriving to their own onely toward- 
lineſſe ; not to mention their fond 
Ambition, in haſtening them too 
faſt. Beſides, the ſmall account 
which the vulgar have, the too cen- 
ſorious eye which the more judict- 
ous caſt, and the flight regard 
which our young Academians (for 
the moſt part) carry towards a poor 


. Schoole-Maſter, make us ſometimes 


judge our calling (as many do) too 
mean 


20. 
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An Epiſtle. 

mean for a Scholar to undertake, 
or deſire to {tick too many yeares- 
We let paſle childrens imperfections 
and untowardneſſe, which are 1n- 
deed our daily torture; ſo that we 
could rather wiſh, our ſelves might 
leave our charge, then adviſe any 
friends we have to undertake it. 

Anſw. Theſe we muſt acknow- 
ledge are very great diſcourage- 
ments, yet ſuch as attend a moſt ne- 
ceſlary — and therefore muſt 
with Fortitude be conquered, or re- 
ſolutely undergone. Should the 
Mariner, becauſe of danger, the 
Husband-man becauſe of toyle, the 
Souldier becauſe .of hardſhip, the 
Magiſtrate becauſe of interruption, 
the Miniſter, becauſe of many mens 
diſordered converſations, abandon 
their profeſlions 3 it would then 
fare with a State, as (the Tale faith) 
it did once with the body, when 
the whole pin'd away, becauſe no 
member would diſcharge ite proper 
function. | 
A.6 Neither 


An Epiſtle. 
Neither can I ſay to whom ! 
ſhould more properly dedicate this 
SubjeC,then to your ſelfe, who have 
now (as I ſuppoſe) for at leaſt fifty 
yeares . together ,,and with general 


' applauſe, performed the Taske of a 


Schoole-Maſter , notwithſtanding 
much oppoſition, and many diſcou- 
ragements of every kinde;z who 


| wo continually in your charge 
ma 


ſcores of Scholars, and have 


qi yearly ſent abroad, both to Trades, 


and Univerſities, great ſtore of ſuch 


| as havebeenthorowly accompliſhed 
| in their places. Nay, (give me leave 


to ſpeak it ) to commend your 
knowne Dexterity in this excellent 
calling , there have been CI think ) 


\ asmany, and thoſe, as well-ap. 


proved Schoole-Maſters your quoz- 


| damScholars, as have been trained 
'' up by any one man in England. 
|. Amongſt others I help onely to fil 
|, up the number ,. who have ſome. 
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times in publick, and ſometimes in 
private, for nigh thirty ycars toge- 


1 


- mine owneaſe, and the ſatisfaction 


Ar Epiſtle. 
ther , been exerciſed in teach. . 
ing Scholars, and have at laſt for 


of ſome friends, printed what Me- 
thod and Order you once ſaw I had 
writ out, and which upon your ap» 
probation, and my own further ex- 
periment, I have thought meet to 
obſerve conſtantly , reſerving ever 
the liberty of varying in matters of 
of circumſtance, as occafion ſhall re. 
quire. And for ſome things (it may 
be) you may rightly ſay (as Iam 
ever bound moſt thankfully to ac- 
knowledge, that I was your Scholar, 
ſeeing in them I have ſo nearly 
ſeemed to track that method, ac- 
cording to whichT was inſtructed by 
your ſelf. 

Daigne (I beſeech you) to accept 
this ſmall offer of a willing minde, 
and if you finde it helpful to you or 
yours, in any kinde, to ule it freely; 
where you ihall efpic the leaſt de 
fect, 1 hope you will pleafe to cen 
ſure It with impartial mildenefle 
> FH 
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ThisPetition alſo I prefer to them 
of better judgement,as it happeneth 
to come into their hands, 

The Lord continue you long in 
your eminent place, to doe the 
Church and Common-wealth moſt 
acceptable ſervice, and to reap to 
your ſelf much comfort thereby, 
that when at laſt youſhall have fini- 
ſhed your courſe, you may receive 
at Gods hands an immortal Crown, 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour, 


in whoml reſt T 


Tours, in all obſervancy, 


L 
[> 


1 Dec. 2.4. Charles Hoole. 
1659. 
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To all favourers of good learning, but 
more eſpecially,to the Teachers of 
GRAMMAR. 

Heye is 0 calling more ſer- 

viceable to Church and Com- 

mon-wealth , then this of a 

: Schoole-Maſter 5, none then it 

more perplexingly toyleſome, where Art 

and Giſretion, the two eſſentials of 

a Schoole-Maſter, are wanting. Seeing 

we have eſpecially to deale with chil- 

drens imperfections, which are wari- 

ly to be obſerved and helped, not 
ſtrictly to be cenſured. 

That Conſtancy in a good Method 
1s the mean to make a Scholar zs by 
all affirmed; but which Method, of ma- 
2y that are uſed, is the beſt, is not eaſily 
determined. Sure we are, that the nea- 
reſt, ealicſt, 1d plaineſt is moſt grate- 
ful.,and the rather if it lye along with the 
common-rode, which men are generally 
loth to forecoe,thougb it be not alwayes 
the readicſt way. | 

It hath therefore been minc endcvou 
to ſet on and proceed in ſuch a conrſ® o 
teaching Grammar , and moſt uſcfu 
: a}, 


4 The Epiltle. 
\'f 4d uſually received Authours , with 
'- * continued Exerciſes; - ſo as children 
& :\ wight from the beginning underſtand 
% , \their preſent Tacke,and that alſo further 
\" to the ſucceeding work, I labour ſo(ever 
bi \ as they Jearne) to acquaint them with 
\: x the main matters,that in caſe of change- 
| og Maſters » they may mot ſuſtain ſuch 
u! '| drſconragement and leſs of time, as uſu- 
4 '\. ally betides, when children are not 
| | grounded in what they learn. 
+ This I Jubmit to more gentle cen- 
'F\ ſures, requeſting where 1 miſtake to re- 
|||. derve ſome better direFions, not enjoyn- 
| | ig any man totread in my ſteps,thonzh 
0% pp{ſzbly ſore may like to follow me in 
N | this way, which 1 am reſolved to keep 
# (whether in more publick, or my private 
-# courſe of teaching )till I know a readier; 
'F which who ſo hath gone it, may do well 
fo deſcrive. Now the Lord of heaven 
\4' g4ve 4 bleſſing to theſe weak endevours, 
which if any man profit by, let hin give 
© Cod the Glory, whoſe alone power it is, 
b that bath thus far enabled me to perform, 
*Cſmhat from a child) I haveſeriouſly. de- 
BBGred. Et veriom perlands pato oc. 
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A note of Schoole-Authours , moſt 
proper for everyForm of Scholars in 


a Grammar-Schoole, wch are 
mentioned in this Book, 


JP — 


1. Authours uſeful for the firſt 
Form, 


Claſlicall, Subfidiary. 


AN Engliſh Bi- Rbis PiRtus, 
ble, or Teſta» The common Rudi- 
ment, ments of Latine Grane 
The Accidents. mare 
| SententizPucriles. A little Vocabulary Eng- 
T Tie principles of liſh and Latine by C.H. 
Chriftianicy. 


2. Authours for the ſecond Form. 


1. Claſſical. Subſidiary, 
Lilies Grammar. A Confiruing: book, 
| Cato, Propria que maribus, 
} Purriles Confabula= gp:. Engliſhed and ex= 
| tiuncule. lained. 
Corderii Collo- 4, cafie entrance to the 
Ulzs Latine Tongue,common- 
he Aſſemblies Y!y called the Grounds 


Catcchiſme. of Grammer, by C.H, 
| Engliſhes to be trayſlated. 
A little Paper-book, 89. 
3. Authours 


A Note of Schoole-Authours, 
' 3. Authours uſeful for the third Form. 


Claſlical. Subſidiary. 
Litics Grammar. A conflruing-book. 
The Latine Teſta* A Paper=bock in quarto. 
ment. A praxis of the Grammar 
F(opi Fatulz, Rules. 
Janna Linguarum. Gerards Meditations. 
Caſtalionis Dialogi, Thomas de Kempis. 
Mantuanus. $anfti Auguſtini Soliloe 
Helwici Collequia. quid. 
The AſſembliesCa» Stockwoods Figura con» 
ecchiſm inLatine, firued. < 
Perkins fix princi» Hamptons Profadia con« 
ples. fired. 


4+ Authours uſeful for the fourth Form 


i  Clafticall. Subſidiary. 
8 The Latine Teſta» The Latine Grammar by 
|. ment, C. H- 
| Lilies Grammar. The peſing of the Acci= 
, -Elementa Rheton dents. 
| _ rices. Animadverfions upon Lis 
| Camdeni Gram. Uies Grammar. 
matica. Stockwoeds Diſputations. 
Grzcum Tefta= Mr.Pooles Engliſh Acci= 
 mentum. dents. 
"1 Nomenclatura. Hermes Anglo-Latinus. 
= Seidelius, | 


" SAIIRIuY 


Ceidelius. 
Poſie'ii Dialogi, 
Shirley's Introdu« 
GForium: 
Terentius- 
Janua Latinz Lin- 
© gUXe 
eurmii . 
Toiwh | Epiftolz, 
Ovidius de Trifti- 
us. 
Ovidii M:tamor- 
phoſi*, 
Buch znaui Pſalmi. 
The Aſſemblies 
Catechiſme , La» 


4. tine andGreek, 


in a Grammar-Schoole: 


Supplementa ad Grams 
maticam 

Mr, Eirds | 

Mr. Shirleys 

Mr. Burleys 

Mr, Hawkins 

Mr.Gregories 

Mr.Danes 

Mr.F arnabies 

A Peper-boock in quart, 

An E nyliſh Rhetorick, 

Index Rhetoricus. 

Suſenbrotus. 

Compendium Rb etorices. 

P affioris Lexicon. 

Rudiments Orammatice 
Grece. 

Busbei GrammaticaGre= 
C4 


Grams 
mars. 


Clevis, & fundamentune 


Grece Lingue. 
Fabriti: elegantie Pueri« 
les. 
Dax Oraterius. 
Eraſmus de copia verbori 
A little Diftionary Eng» 
liſh and Latine in $0. 
Walkers Particles. 
Willis Angliciſmes. 
Phraſeologia Puerilis. 
Epiſtolograpbit by Mr, 
Clerk, Er af- 


A Note of Schoole-Authours, 


Eraſmus de conſcribendis 
Epiftolis. 
Buchleri Theſ:urus con- 
ſcribendari Epiſlolayi. 
Verepeus de conſcriben- 
dis Epiſtolis. 
Hardwicks Mantua. 
Sandys Ovid. 
Herberts Poems. 
Duarless Poems. 
Oweni Efigrammata. 
Farnabu Epigrammata. 
Alciati Emblemata. 
Pools Engliſh Parnaſſis. -; 
Clarks Dux Poeticus. | 
Wits Common-wealth. | 
RoſlesEngliſhMythologift, 
Lord Bacon de Sapienia 
veterum, 
Netales Comes. 
Ver derii imagines Deori. 
Lexicon Geographic &c. 
Holy-cakes Difiionary. 
Thomas Thomaſius. 


5- Anthours uſeful for the fifth Form. 
Claffical. Subſidiary. 


# - Lilii Grammatica. Frank/in de Orthotonia, 
Camdeni Gram. Scapula. 

. Matica. Screvelir Lexicon. 
Kt « Elementa 


"dis 


OM= 


He 


ON 


in a Grammar-Schoole. 


Elementa Rheto» 
rices. 

Aphthonins. 

Livii Orationes, 

Ifocrates. 

Theognis. 

Tuſtinus, 

Ceſaris Commenta- 
YH. 


' Lucius Florws. 


Eraſmi Colloquia. 

Janua Linguarum 
Grzca. 

Viregilius. 

Aliani Hiftorie va» 
Vie. 

Epiftetus. | 

Farnabii Epigram- 
mata. 

Nowelli Catechiſ- 
MUS, 


Vechneri Hellonexia, 
Busbei | | 
Cleonard: 

Scoti 

Chryſolore | 
Coin _ 
Gaze tiCas | 
Urbanit J 
Ceninit » 1 
Gretſeri 

Poſſelzi Syntaﬀis. 
Demoſthenis Semtentie, 
Poſſelii Apothegmat as 


Gartbii Lexicon. 

Rulandi Synonymia. 

Aorelii DiGionarium, 

Fillii locutiones. 

Devarius de Grecis par- 
ticulis, 

Poſiclii calligrapbia, 

Plutarchus. 

Valerius Maximus, 

Plinii Hiftorie, 

Medulla Hiftorie, 

Phadri F abule. 

Netales Comes. 

Adagia Selela, 

Eraſmi Adagia. 

Bibliotheca Scholaftice, 

Pierws. 

Cauſing. 

Alciat i 


A Note of Schoole-Authours, 


Alciati Emblematga. 
Reuſneri Symbola. 
Diodsrus Siculus. 
Tallii Sententie. 
Ethica Ciceroniana. 
Gruteri Florilegium. 
Or ator extemporaneus. 
Voſſii partitiones oratorie 
Textorzs Officina. 
L ycoſthenes. 
Eraſmi Apophthegmata. 
Polyanthea- 
Sylva Synonymorum. 
Calliepia, » 
Huiſie's 
Wincheſter" s 
Lloyd's Phraſes, 
Farnabie's 
Manutii 
Encheiridion Oratorium, 

Phraſeologia. 
Clarks Eng l; Adegies, 
IV ilis Angliciſmes, 
Barrets DiQionary, 
P arei calligraphia, 
Is alker s particles. 
Coopert Diftiouarium, 
Flores Poetarum, 
Phraſes Poctice. 
Erarium Poeticum. 
Encheiridion Poeticum. 

Res 
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OS, 


in a Grammar-Schoole. 


Res Virgiliana. 
Artis Poetice compendins, 
Theſaurus Poeticus. 


Authours »ſeſul for the foxth Form. 


Claſllcall. 
LiliiGrammatica. 
Camdeni Gram= 

matica: 


+ Elementa Rheto» 


rices. 
GrecumTeſftamentis. 
Bu*corfii Epitome, 
Pfalecrium Hebra- 
icum. 
Homerus. 
Pind.rus. 
Lycophron. 
Xenophon. 
Enripides. 
Sophbocles. 
Arijtophaness» 
Ant. de Laubegovis 
breviarium 
Grece Lingue, 
Horatius. 
Juvenalis. 
Perfius. 
Lucanus, 
Sencce Tragudie, 


Subſidiary. 

AuthoresGrammatice an- 
tique. 
Deſpanterius. 
Linacer. 
Melanithon, 
V alerius- 
Al VareZs 
Rhenins. 
Sulpitixs. 
offs. 
Treſmari exercitationes 
Rbetorice, 
Nis. Cauſinus; 
Piot de Eloquentia, 
Turſelinus, 
Hepkins particule Lati 
ne Lingue. 

Tallii 
Plinii | 
Senece 
Eraſmi 
Lipfn 
Manutii 
Aſchami 
Politiani 
Turners 


Epiſtole. 


Mattialis/ 


A Note of Schoole-Authours, &e. 
Martialts, Geclenii Analefa,& Pro- 
Plautus. blemata. 

Luciaxi ſelefiDia- Auſonius Popma. 

logi. Becman de Originibus. 
Tulii Orationes. Tofſani Syllabus geminus. 
Plinii Panegyricas Buxtorfii Lexicon. 
Dvintiliani Declas Schindleri Pentaglotton. 


mationes. Buxtorfii Theſaurw. 
Birketi Catechiſ® Pagnin: | 
mus. Crineſii | Lexicon. 
Catechiſmus paruus Torftit 
Hebraicus. Clavis Homerica. 
Lexicon Homericum, 
Euſtathius. 


Pontani Progymnaſmaeta, * 
Goodwin's Antiquities. 
Symmachi Epiftole, 
Libanius Sopbiita. 

Turneri, 
Baudit. 
Mureti. 
Heinſii. 
Puteani, 
KR aino!di. 
Lipfis, 
Barclaii. 
Salmatii. 
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Vs 


| CHAP. I. 


' How achille may be helped in the firſt pro= 
aonnciuting of his Letters, 


FELT Y aim being to diſcover the old 
IN NE If Art of ceaching Schoole, and 
IS\/A| [2 how it may be improved in 
L29eS every Part ſuteable to the 
years and capacities of ſuch 
1 children as arenow commonly taught; 
I ſhall firft begin my diſcourſe concern-- 
{ ing a petey-Schoole,% here or elſe where 
? I ſhall nor buſie my ſelf or Reader abour 
whar a childe of an extraordinary to- 
wardlineſs, and having a teacher at 
2% home , may attain unto, and in how 
ſhore a ſpace, bur onely ſhew how a mul- 
F titude of various wits may be taught all 
7 together with abundance of profit and 
delight to every one, weh is the proper 
+ and main work of our ordinary Schooles, 

Whereas then, it is uſual in Cities and 


A3 great 
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greater Towns to put children to Schoole 
about four or five years of age, and in 
Country villages, becauſe of further di- 
ſtance, not till about fix or ſeven;!I con- 
ceive, The ſooner a child is pit to School, the 
betterit is, both to prevent ill habits, which 
are got by play and idleneſs,and to enure 
him betimes to affe&t learning and well 
doing, Not to ſay, how the great un- 
certainty of parents lives, ſhould make 
chem careful of their Childrens early e- 
ducation, which is like to be the beſt 
part of their patrimony, what ever good 
thing clſethey may leave them in this 
World. 

I obſerve that betwixt three and four 
years of age a childe hath great pro- 
penſity to peep into a book, and then 
8 the moſt ſeaſonable time ( if conae» 
niences may be had otherwiſe) for him 
to begin ro learn 3 and though per- 
haps then he cannot ſpeak fo very di- 
tin&ly, yet the often pronouncia- , 
tion of his letters, will be a means to 
help his ſpeech, eſpecially if one take no- 
rice in What organ or inſtrument he is 
moſt defe&tive, and exerciſe him chie- 
fly in thoſe lecters which belong unto ir. 

Now there are five organs or inſtru- 
ments of fpeech, in the right hitting of | 
which, as the breath moveth from with + | 
1, 


Ole 
TH, 
di- 
YM1- 
the 
1ch 
ure 
vell 
un- 
ake 

C- 
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this 
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in, through the mouth, a true pro« 
nunciation of every Jetter is made, viz, 
thelips, the teeth, the tongue, the roof 
of the mouth, and the throat; Accord- 
ing to which if one rank the twenty four 
letters of our Exeliſþ Alphabet, he ſhall 
find thatA, E,1,0,U,proceed by degrees 
fiom the throat, along betwixt the 


tongue and the roof of the mouth tothe 


lips contrafed, and that T is ſomewhat 
like I,being pronounced with other let- 
ters, but ifit benamed by ic ſelf, it re« 
quireth ſome motion ofthe lips. B, F,M, 


\ P,IV, and V conſonant, belong to 


hen 


1AC® 
him 
per- 
y di- 
1C1it- 
1s tO 
: NO® 
1e 1s 


hie- ! 
O It. 


ftru- 


— _—_ 


_—_— 


ng of / 
wich » 
me 


the lips. C, S, X, Z,tothereeth. D, L, 
N, 7,R, to the tungue, B, H, K, Q, 
£o the roof of the mouth, Bur the {weeT 
and natural pronunciation of them is 


| gotten rather by imitation then precept, 


andtherefore the teacher muſt be care- 
ful togive every letter its diſtin and 
clear ſound, that the childe may get it 
from his voice, and be ſure to make the 
child open his mouth well as he uttereth 
a letter, leſt otherwiſe he drown or 
hinder the ſound of it. For I have 
heard ſome foreiners to blame us Erg- 
liſ-m:n for negle&ing this mean to a 
plain and audible ſpeaking, ſaying,that 
the cauſe, why we generally do not {peak 
fo fully as they, proceeded from an ill 

A +4 habit 
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habit of mumbling, which children got 
at their firſt learning to read ; which ir 
was their care; therfore to prevent or re- 
medy betimes, and ſo it ſhould be ours, 
ſeeing Pronounciation is that that ſets out a 
man, and is ſufficient of it ſelf to make one au 
Oratour, ; 


— — -  —————— 


Chap. II. 


How a childe may be tavght with dclight to 
know all his letters in a very little time, 


He uſual way to begin with a child, 
when he is firſt brought ro Schoole, 
is toteach him to know his letters 1n the 
Horn-book, where he is made to run o- 
ver ul} the letrers in the Alphabet or 
Cuarik-ctofs-row both forwards & back- 
wards,until he can tcl any one of them, 
which 1s pointed at,and that in the Eng- 
[iſh charaCter, 

This courſe we ſee hath been veryjef- 
feCun) ina thort time, with fome more 
ripe witced children , bur othies of a 
flower apprehenſion ( as the moſt and 
beſt commonly are) have been thus 
learning a whole year together, (and 
though they have been much chid and 
beaten t99 for want of heed _jcould ſcarce 

tell 
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tell {ix of their letters at twelve moneths 
end, who, if they had been taught in a 
way more agreeable to their meane 
apprehentions (web might have wronght 
more readily upon the ſenſes, and affe- 
fred their mindes with what they did) 
would douvcletie have learned as cheer- 
fully, if no: as faſt as the quickeſt 

I ihall rherefore mention ſundry ways 
thar have ben taken to make a childe 
know his letters readily, out of which 
the diſcreet Teacher may chuſe what 1s 
molt hkely ro ſuit with his Learner. 

I have known ſome that (according 
to Mr. Bri:ft y's direftion Jhave taught lit- 
tle ones to pronounce all the letters;and 
to {pel] pretty wel], before they knew 
one lerter in a bcok; and this they did, 


; by making the childe ro found the five 


vowels a, c, 1, 9, , like ſo many bells up- 


' on his fingers ends, and tolay which 


finger was lich or ſuch a vowel,by chan= 
ces. 2 Tnen ————_ Seen 
before the vowels, | leaving the hardeſt 
of them till the Jatt] and ceaching him 
how to utter them bcth at once gas ra,ve, 
wi, m6, 7'', dagae,di, do, av, 3 and a» 
oain, by putting the vowels before a 


Ld Fol 


conſonant to make himſay, as,.e5,. 75, 0s, 


w,ad, edzid,o4y'd. Thus; rhey have pro- 
ceecded from iyilables oftwo or three, or 
A5 more. 


a” O— c—_—_— \ een 
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more letters, till a child hath been pret- 
ry nimble in the moſt, But this is rather 
to be done in a private houſe, then a 
publick Schoole ; however this manner 
ofexerciſenow and then amongſ little” 


#' Scholars will make their leſſons more fa- 
i; miliarto them. 

v0 The greateſt trouble at the firſk en 
&S,\' trance of children is to teach them how 


$'\ to kyow their letters one from anoth-r , 
'k when they ſee them mm the book altoge=- 
ther ; for the greatneſle of their number 
and variety of ſhape do puzle young wits 
to: difference them , and the ſence can 
bur be intent upon one 1ingle objeft at 
once, ſoas to take its imprellion, and 
commit it to the imagination and memo=- 
| 2-xrf. Some have therefore begun but 
with one ſingle letter, and after they 
have ſhewed it tothe childe in theAlpha- 
bet, have made him to finde the ſame any 
where elſe in the book, till he knew that 
| perfe@&ly; and then they have proceed- 
\ edto. another in like manner,. and ſo 
| gone chrough the reſt. 
" 3 Some havecontrived a piece of ivory 
» With twenty four flats or ſquares, in eve- 
Ty one of Which was engraven a ſeveral 
'}z- letter, and by playing with a child» in 
', throwing this upon a table, and ſhewing, 
' bimthelecteronely which lay vppermoſt,, 


hayc 
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have in few dayes taught him the whole 
Alphabet. 

Some have got twenty four pieces of + 
ivory cut in the ſhape of dice, with a let= 
ter engraven upon each of them, and 
with thele they have played at vacant 
hours with a childe, till he hath known 
them all diſtintly. They begin firſt with 
one, then with two, afterwards with 
more letters at once, as the childe got 
knowledge of them. To teach him like= 
wiſe to ſpell, they would place conſo- 
nants before or atter a vowel, and then 
joyn more letters together ſo as to make 
2 word, and ſometimes divide it into {yl- 
lables, to be parted or put together;now 
this kind of letter ſport may be profitably 
permitted among you beginers in aSchool 
& in ſtead ofivory, they may have white 
bits of wood, or ſmall ſhreads of paper 
or paſt-board, or parchment with a 
letter writ upon each to play withall a= 
mongft themtelves. 

Some have made pi&ures in alittle book 5 
or upon a icroll of paper wrapt upon 
two ſticks within a box of iceing-glaſs, 
and by each picture have made three ſorts 
of that letter , with which its name be- 
ginneth; ut thofe being too many at 
once fora childe to take notice on, have 
proved not ſa uſeful as was intended. 
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. Some likewiſe have had pictures and let- 


cers printed in this manner on the back 


Hide of a pack of cards,to entice children, 


that naturally love that ſport,to the love 
ot learning their books, 

Some have writ a Jectcr in a great cha- 
rater upon a card, or chalked it out up- 
on a trencher , and by telling a child 
whatit was, and lerting him ftrive to 
make the like, have imprinted it quick- 
ly in his memory, and 1o the reit one 
afrerannther 

One having a Son of two years and a 
half old, that could bur even go about 
the houte, and utter ſome few gibber- 
iſh wordsin a broken manner; obferv- 
ing him one day above the relt to be 
bulted abour ſhells and ſticks, and ſuch 
like roys, which himſelf had laid toge- 
therin a chair, and ro mifle any one that 
was taken from him, he faw not how, and 
to ſeek for itabour the houſe: 3 became 
very de{ireous to make experiment what 
thar childe might preſently attam to 11 
: Therenpon he devi- 


Romane letters made upon a paper to 
wrap round about it,and fitted it to turn 


1m littlea round box, which had a hole fo 


madein the ide of it, that onely one let- 


' ter might be ſecn to. peep out at once 3 


This 
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t= j; This he broughtroche childe,8& ſhowed 
> | himonelytheletter O, and told him 
n, | whatit was; The childe being overjoyed 
ve A with his new gamball , catcheth the 
43 box out of his Fathers hand, and run's 
14- with it to his playfellow a year younger 
p- } then himſelf,and in [15 broken language 
1d { tel}'s him there was an O, anQ ; And 
ro i when the other asked bum where , he 
k- * ſaid, in ahole, ina hole, and thewe 4 
ne ic him; whichthe leflerchilde then took 
ſuch notice of,as ro know 1t againe ever 
la _ after from all che ocher letters. And 
_ | thus by playing with thebox , and en- 
er- *® quirmg concerning any leiter that ap- 
_Y peared ftrangeto him, what it was, the 
be chi}de learnt ali che lecters of theAlpha- 
ach ber in eleven dayes, beimg m this Chae 
—_ -Facter A Þ C, and would rakeplcaſlre 
hat £0 ſhew them im any book to any of his 
nd "acquaintance that came next, By this 
me © Jinſtanceyou may fee what a propentity 
hat there is in nature becrimes to learning, 
= Weoultd but the Teachers apply them<- 
Vie elves to their young Scholars tenuity; 
ital Sn4 how by proceeding in a cleare & faci| 
''to 1etliod, that all may apprehend, every 
un one may b-nefic more or lels by degrces.. 
eflo According to thele contrivances to for- 
lec- \fward children, 1 have publithed a New 
e 5 Primar ; ig the fiſt leafe , whereof I have. 


Lhis | : ſer 
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fet the Roman Capitalls (becauſe that 
Charafer is now molt in uſe,%& thoſe let- 
ters the moſt ealie to be learn't }and have 
joyned therewith the pitures or images 
of ſome things whole names begins with 
that letter, by which a childs memory 
may be helped to remember how to call 
his letters , as A, for an Ape, B. for a 
Bear, &c. This Hieroglyphicall deviſe 
doth ſo affef&t Children who are gene- 
rally torward to communicate what they 
know ) that I have oblerved them to 
teach others , that could not ſo readily 
learn, to know all the letters in a few 
houres ſpace , by asking them, whar 
ftands A.for ? and ſo concerning other 
letters backwards and forwards, or as 
they beſt liked. 

Thus when a childe hath got the names 
of his letters,& theirſeveral ſhapes with- 
all in a playing manner, he may be ca- 
fily taught to diſtinguiſh chem in the fol- 
lowing leaf, which containeth firſt the 
greater , and then the ſmaller Roman 
Chara@ers, to be learned by five at 
once or more, as the childeis able to re- 
member themz other Chara&ers 1 would 
have forborn , till one be well acquain- 
ted with theſe, becauſe {o much variety 
at the firſt doth but amaze young 
wits ,- and. cur Englith chera. ers, (for 

the 
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the moſt partJare very obſcure, & more 
hard: to be imprinted in the memory. 
And thus much for the learningto know 
letters 3 weſhall next (and according to 
Order in Teaching ) proceed to an caſte 


way of diſtin& ſpelling, 


Chap II. 
How to teach a childe to ſpell diſtinGly. 


He common wayof ceaching a childe 
"W- to ſpell, is, afcer he know's the let- 
ters in his Alphabet, to initiate him in 
thoſe few ſyllables, which conliſt of one 
vowell before a conſonant,as, abyeb,ib, ob 
v,c.or of one vowelaftera conſonant, 
as,a,be,bizbo,bu,&c.,in the Horn-book, 8& 
thence to proceed with him by little and 
lictle co the bottom of the book, here- 
ing him twice or thrice over till he can. 


* ſay hisleſfſon, and chen putting him to 
! a new one. 


In uhich courſe I have known ſome 
more apt children to have profited prety 
well, but ſcarce one of ten, when the 
have gone thorow the book, to. be able: 
to ſpell a word that 1s not in it; And ſome 


have been certaine years daily exerciſed: 


in ſaying leſſons therein, whoafter much 
endeayour ipent,, have been. accounted. 
meer 


} iy 
A 
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meer block-heads, and rejeted alltoge- 
ther as uncapable to learn any thing; 
whereas ſome Teachers that have aſſayed 
a more famultar way, have profeſtcd, that 
they have not mer with any ſuch thing 
as a Dunle annd a great multitude of lit- 
tle Schollars. 

Indeed it is Tullies obſervation of ol, 
and Eraſm!s his aſſertion of latrer years, 
that it isas natural for a childe to learn, 
as it is fora beaſtto go, abird to ily, or 
a fiſh tro {\wim,, and I verily belceve it, 
for thenature of man 1s reltlefſely deli- 
rous to know things , and were diſco 
ragements taken out of the way, and 
meet helps afforded young learners, 
they would doubtleſs goon with a great 
deal more cherefulneſs, and make more 
proficiency at cheir books then uſually 
they 4903 And C9514 the Ma tcr have tho 
diſcretion to make thoir lffions familiar 
ro th-m, children rol as m' ch delight 42 
beins br fied abort them, as 14 aiy othor ſport, 
if to; loug continuance at them might wot 
mak» them tedions, 

Amongſt thoſe that have gone a reac» 
erway to reading, I thall onely mention 
Mr. Ko2, and Mr. Robinſon, the latter of 
whom I have known to have taught lit- 
tle children not much above four years 


old to read diſtin&ly in the Bible, mn {tx 
weekes 
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; weekes time, or under ; their book< are 
' tobe had in print, but every one hath 


pa 


nr... 


not rhe artto uſe them. And M:, C:2tes 
Englith-School-Vaſter ſcem's ri:her to 
be fitted for one that 18a Maſter ingeed, 
then fora Scholar, 

Beiides the way then which is :i(uall, 
you may (1f you chunk good ) make uſe 


| of that which 1] have fet down in the new 


Primar to help litcl: ones to ſpell readie 
ly, and 1t1s this, , 

1, Let a childe be well acquainted with 
his vowells , and made to pronounce 
chem fully by themſelves, becaute they 
are able ro make a perf-& (ound alone, 

2. Teach him to give the rrue vas 
lour or force of the conſonants, and to 
take notice how imperfe&ly they ſound, 
except a vowel be joyned with them, 


+ Both theſe are ſet apart by themſelves, 


(P-2.) 
2. Proceed to ſyllables made of one 


conſonant (et before a vowel (Sett, $5. ) 
and let him joyne the true force of the 
conlonant with the perfe * found of the 


vowel, as tc ſay, ba, be, bi, bo, bu, &C. 


96. hs 
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Yet it were good to leave ca, Ce, Ct, C0, 
cu, and ga, ges 2, go, g, tothe laſt, be- 
cauſe the valor of the conlonant in the 


ſecond and third (ylables doth differ 
from that in the reſt. 
4. Then 
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4. Then exerciſe him in ſyllables made 
of one vowel fet before;one conſonant, 
(Se. 6.) astofſay, ab, cb, ib, 0b ub,&c. 
til] he can ſpell any ſyllable of two let- 
ters, backwards or forwards, as, ba, 
be; bi, bo, buz ab, eb, ib, ob, ib ; ba, ab; be, 
eb; bi, ib; bo, ob; bu , 1b; and ſo in all 
the reſt comparing one with another, 

5. Andiftoany oncof theſe ſyllables 
you addea letter, and teach him how to 
Jjoyne it in ſound with the reſt, you will 
make him more ready in ſpelling ; as, if 
before « b you Þur b, and teach him to 
ſay tab; it afterba, you put 4, and let 
him pronounce it bad, he will quickly 
be ableto joynea letter with any of the 
reſt, as, #1p, pin, but, tub, &c, 

Toenure your young-Schclar to any, 
even the hardctft {yllable, in an eatie 
way. | 

1. Praftiſe him in the joyning of con= 
ſonants that begin ſyllables. (S:&» 7. ) 
fo as that he may give their ;joynt forces 
at once ; thus, 

Having (hewed him to ſound 7! ortr 
together, make him ro pronounce them, 
ard a vowel with them, bla, bra, ble, bre, 
and ſo in any of the reſt. 

2. Then praGiſe him likewiſe in con- 
ſonants that end (ſyllables, (SeR. $ ) 
make him tirlt to give the force of the 

joyned 
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+ Joyned conſonants, and then to put the 
' vowels before them; as, ble with the vow= 


els before them ound able, etle, ible, oble, 
1{{-, roa!l which you may prefix other 
conſonants and change them into words 
of one [yllable, as, fable, peble, bibl>, noble, 
bubile: ( with ab inſerted or the [the. 
Where obſerve that e in the end of many 
words, being ltlent, doth qualifie the 
ſound of the fzregoing vowel, ſo as to 
make words different from thoſe that 
havenote ; as, you may ſce made, ditfe- 
reth quite from mad, bete from bet, pipe 
from pip, ſope from ſop,and cre from cub, 
Whereby I chink them in an error, that 
leave out e in the end of words , and 
them that in pronouncing it make two 


: ſyllables of one,in (table, bible, people, & Cc. 
- Which judicious Mr. Mzrlcaſter will not: 


allow, 

In chis exerciſe of ſpelling you may do 
well ſometimes to make all the young 
beginners ſtand roger her, and pole them 
one by onein all ſorts of{yllables, ill 
they be perfe& in any; and, to make 
them delight herein, 

1. Ler them ſpell many fſy]lables toge» 
ther which differ onely m oneletter; as, 
and, band, kand, land, ſaud. | 

2. Teach them to frame any word cf 
oneſyllable,by joyning any of the con-- 

ſonants 
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ſonants which go before vowels, with : 
theſe that uſe to follow vowels, and put- 
ring in vowels betwixt them; as ,. black, | 

Flicks clack, clock, | 

And this they may do afterwards a» 
monslt themſelves, havins ſ{cverall looſe 
letters made and given them , to com» 
pole or divide in a ſporting manner, 
which I may rightly rerme the Letter- 
ſport. 

When a childe is become expert in 
joyning Conlonants with the yowels, 
then take him to the Diphthongs ( Se. 
9.)and there, 

i- Teach him the naturall force of 
« Diphthong (which conſiſts of two vow- 
els joyned together) and make him to 
{ound it diſtin&ly by it ſelf; as, a7, ei, &c. 

2. Let him ſee how it is joyned with 
other letters, and learne to give its pro- 
nountiation together with them, 'nund» 
ing him how the ſameDiphthong ditiers 
fromits (elf ſometimes in 1ts ſound, and 
which of the ewo vowels in it hath the 
greateſt power in pronuuncation, as, in 
p-ople efeemeth to drown the o, 

And beſides thoſe words in the Fook, 

' you may adde others of four own , till 
by many examples the childe do well ap- 
prehend your meaning, and fo, as that 
be can boldly adventure\to imitate 

you 
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. 1. Avon and prafiſe of himſelf 
wich if Thus afcer a childe is throughly exer- 


my +ciſedin the true ſounding of the vowels 

% and conſonants together , let him pro- 
« a. Aiccedto the ſpelling of words , firft of 
ofe Yore ſyllable(SeRt. ic. then of two (Se. 
ome 331+) then of three ( Se&. 12.) then of 
\er, Ifour {SeR. 13.) in all which Jet him be 
ter. {faught how to utter every ſyllable by it 
| ſelf cruly and fully, and be ſure to ſpeak 
- in 4 out the laſt. But in words of more ſylla- 
els, 4 bles, ler him learn to joyne and part 


&, þ chem according to thele profitable rules, 
; 1. An Englith ſyllable may ſometimes 
coniilt of eight letters, but never of more, 


O 
: of } as, (trcrgth, 


_ 4 2 In words that have many ſyllables, 
#-c, _ the conſonant between two vowels be- 

ich | Jongeth to the latter of them ; as, Hu- 

i mi-1i=tie, . . 

nds þ  3- Conſonants which are joynedin the 
ſors | beginning of words, are not to be par- 

ang | edn the middle of them; as, My-ſte-rye 
the 4 4 Conſonants which are not joyned 
"in J in the beginning of words , are to be 


| partedin the middle of them ; as, for- 
RE. get-ful-neſs. 

©] & 5- If a conſonant be doubled in the 
ap- | middle of a word, the firſt belong's 
har & fo theſyllable foregoing, and the latter 
ate Y cothe following ; as, poſ-ſeſ-ſion, 

/OU ; | 6, ln 
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6. In compound words, every part 
which belongeth to the ſingle words ; 
maſt be ſer by it (elf ; as, Ir-a-bi-li-ty. 
And thelerules have | here ſer down 
rather to informe the leſs skilful teacher, 
how he is to guide his learner, then to 
uzle a childe about them, whois not yet 
F well able to comprehend them. 

I] have al{o divided thoſe words in the 
Book , to let Children ſee how they 
ought to divide other polyſyllable 
words, in which they muſt alwayes be 
very carcfull (as I ſaid? to ſound our the 
laſt iyllable very fully. 

To enable a child the better to pro- 
nounce any word he meets withall in 
reading, I have fe: down ſome more 
hard for pronuntiation 3; (SeR. 14 ) in 
often reading over which he may be ex- 
erciſed to help his utterance ; and the 
Maſter may adde more at his own dif- 
cretion, till he ſee that his willing Scho- 
lar doth not ſtick in ſpelling any, be ir 
never ſo hard. 

And that the child may not be amu- 
ſed with any thing in his book, when he 
. cometh to read, | would have him 
made acquainted with the pauſes, | Se&. 
15 with the figures, { Set. 16.) nume- 
rall letters, (Se&, 17.) Quotations ( Se, 
13.)and Abbreyiations, Sce&, 19 ) which 

bee 
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being but a work of few houres ſpace, 
may ealily be performed after he can rea- 
dily ſpell , which when he can do, he 
may profitably be pur to reading , but 
not before ; for obſerved it a great de- 
fe& in ſome of Mr. R. Scholars, (whoſe 
way was to teach to read preſently with- 
out any ſpelling at all) that when they 
wereat a loſſeabout a word, they made 
an imperfe& confuſed ſound, in giving 
the force of the conſonants, which if 
they once mifled they knew not which 
way to help themſelves, to find what 
the word was, whereas if after a childe 


» know his letters, he be taught co gather 


them into juſt ſyllables, and by the joy- 
ning of ſyllables together to frame a 


| word, (which as it 1s the moſt antientc, 


ſo certainely it is the moſt naturall me- 
thod of teaching) he will ſoon be able, 
ifhe ſtickat any word in reading, by the 


' naming of its letters, and pronouncing 


of its {yllables to ſay what it is, and then 
he may boldly venture to read withoue 
{pelling at all, rouching the gaining 
of a habit whereof, I ſhall proceed to ſay 
fomcwhat. in the next chapter. 


Chap. 
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Chap. 1M. 


How a child may be taught to read any Eng- 
liſh Book perfccily. 


T He ordinary way to teach children 

to read is, after chey have got ſome 
knowledge of their letters, & a tmatter- 
ing of ſome ſyllables and words in the 
horn-book,to turn them mtothe A BC, 
or Primar, and therein to make them 
name the letters, and ipell the words, 


till by often uſe they can pronounce (at F 


leaſt ) the ſhorteſt words at the firſt tighe. 
This mechod take*s with thoſe of promp- 
ter wits , bur many of more {low capa- 
cities, not finding any thing to afte& 
them, andſo make them heed what they 
learne, go on remiflely from leſſon to 
lefſon, and are not much more able to 
read, when they have ended their book, 
then when they begun it. Belides - the 
A BC. being now + I may ſay ) gene- Y 
rally thrown alide, and the ordinary | 
Primar not princed, and the very fun- 
damentalls of chrittian Religion (which 
were wont to be contained in thoſe 
books, and were commonly taught chil. 
dren at home by heart before they went 
to Schoole) with (undry people (almoſt 

11 
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in all places) ſlighted, the matter which 
is taught in moſt books now in uſe, 18 
not ſo familiar to them, and therefore 
not ſo eafie for Children to learn. 
But to hold ſtill co the ſure foundation, 
1 have cauſed the Lords Prayer ( Se. 
20.) the Creed- Set. 21.) and the ten 
Commandements('Se&. 23.) tobe prin- 
ted in theRoman chara&er,chat achilde 
having learned already ro know his 
letters and how to ſpell, may alſobe mi- 
tiated to read by them, which he will 
do the more cheerfully , if he be alſo 
inſtru&ed at home to ſay them by heart. 

As he read's theſe, I would have 2 
childe name. what words he can at the 
firſt ſight, and what he cannct, to ſpell 
them, and to take notice what pauſes 
and numbers are in his leſſon. And to 
go them often over, till he can tell any 
eittlein them), cither in or without the 
book. 

When he is thus well entered in the 
Roman charaQer, I would have him 
made acquainted with the reſt of the 
charaftersnowin uſe (Seft. 23.) which 
will be cafily done, by comparing one 
with anorher, and reading over thoſe 


x ſentences, Pſalms, Thankeſgivings, and 


Prayers (which are printed in greater 
B and 
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and lefſe charaters of ſundry forts) ill 
he have them _y well by heart. 

Thus —__ things which con- 
cerne reading Engliſh made familar to 
him, he may atcaine to a perfe& habiv 
ofit. 1. By reading the Fnole Pſalter, 
2. The Pſalmes in meeter. 3. The Schoole 
of good manners, or ſuch like eafie | 
books, which may both profit and dee ' 
light hin. All which I wculd wiſh he may | 
read over at left chrice,to make the mat- 
ter, as well as the words, leave an im- 
preſſion upon his mind. If any where he 
ſtick at any word (as ſeeming too hard) 
let him marke it with a - , or the dint 
of his nayle, and by looking upon in 
againe, hewill remember it. 

When he can read any whit readily, | 
let him begin the Bible, and read over 
the book of Gezefis , (and other remark | 
able Hiſtories in other places of Scrip- 
cure, which are moſt likely to delight 
him) by a chapter at a time;But acquaint 
hima little with the matter beforehand, 
for that will intice him to read it, and F 
make him more obſervant of what he þ 
read's. Afﬀterhe hath read,aske him ſuch 
generall Queſtions out of the Story, as 
are moſt ealie for him toanſwer, andhe \ 
will the better remember it. 1 have & 

| know 
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known ſome , that by hiring a child to 
reac twoor three chapters a day, and to 
ger io many verſes of it by heart , have 
made them admirable proficients, and 
chat berimes, in the Scriptures; which 
was Timothies excellency,and his Grand- 
mothers great commendation. Let him 
now take liberty to exerciſe himſelf in 
any Engliſh-book (fo the matter of it be 
but honeſt) till he can perfeA&ly read in- 
any place of a book that is offered himz 
and when he can do this, I adjudge him 
fit to enter into a Grammar Schoole, but 
not before. 

For thus learning to read Engliſh per- 


fe&ly, I allow two or three years time, 
 (othatatſevenoreight years of age, a 


child may begin Latine, 


. I}, 1s a fond conceit of many, thas 


CHAP. V. 


IV herein children,for whcm the Latine tongue 
7s thought to be unneceſſary , are to be emt= 
ployed after they can read Engliſh well. 


have cither not attained, or by their 
Ba own 
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own negligence have utterly loſt the uſe 
of the Latine Tongue, to think it alto- 
gether unneceflary for ſuch children to 
learn it, as are intended for Trades, or 
to be kept as drudges at home , or em- 
ployed about husbandry. For tirſ there 
are few children, but (1n their playing- 
years, and before they can be capable of 
any ſerious employment in the meaneſt 
callingthatis) may be ſo far grounded 
in the Latme, as to finde that little 
{matrering they have of it, to beof fin- 
gular ule to them, both for the under- 
ftanding of the Engliſh Authors (which 
abound now a dayes with borrowed 
words and the holding diſcourſe with 
a ſort of men that delight to flant it in 
Latine. 

Secondly , Beſides I have heard it 
ſpoken to the great commendation of 
ſome Countries, where care is had for 
the well education of children, that eve- 
ry Peaſant (almoſt) is able to diſcourſe 
with a ſtranger in the Latine tonguezand 
why may not we here in England obtain 
the like praiſe, if we did but as they,: 
continue our children at the Latine 
Schoole , till they be well acquainted | 
with that language, and thereby better | 
farted for any calling. 

' Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, AndI am ſorry to adde,that 


the non-improvement of childrens time 
after they can read Englilh any whit 
well, throweth opcna gap toall looſe 
kinde of behaviour ; for being then (as 
itis too commonly to be ſeen, eſpecially 
with the poorer fort) taken from the 
Schovle, and permitted to run wildeing 
up and down without any control, they 
adventure to commit all manner of 
lewdneſſe, and ſo become a ſhame and 
diſhonour to their Friends and Coun- 
Trey, 

If theſe or the like reaſons therefore | 
might prevail to perſwade them that 
havea prejudice againſt Latine, I would 
adviſe that all children might be put to 
the Grammar-Schoole, {ſo ſoon as they 
can read Engliſh well; and ſutfter-d to 
continue at it, til] ſome honeſt cailing 
invite them thence; bur if nor, I would 
wiſh them rather to forbear it, then to 
become there an hinderance to others, 
whoſe work it is to learn that profitable 
Language. And that they may not 
{quander away their time in idtenels, it 
were good if they were put toa Writing- 
Schoole, where they might be, Furſt 
helped to keep their Englith, by reading 
of achapcter (atleaſt) once a day; and 

| B 3 (e- 
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| fecond. tanghtto write a fair hand;an d 
thirdly afterwards exerciſed in Arith- 
matique, and ſuch preparative Arts, as 
may make them compleatly fit to un- | 
dergocany ordinary calling. And be- 
ing thus trained up ina way of difci- 
pline, they will afrerwards prove more 
calily plyable to their Maſters com= | 
mands. 

Now, foraſmnuch as few Grammar=- : 
Scheoles of note will admit children in- \ 
to them, till they have Jearn't theirAcci= ? 
dents;the teaching of that book, alſo be- 

g 


cometh for the moſt part a work for aPet- 
ty-Schoole, where many that undertake 
ro teach it, being altogether ignorant of 
F the Latine Tongue, do ſorrily performe 
that rtaske,and fpend a great Jeal of time 
about it to little or nopurpole. I would 
have that book, therefore by ſuch let a- 
lone,and left tothe Grammar-School,as 
moi? fiering tobe taught there onely,be- 
cauſe it is intended as an introduction 
of Grammar, tv gnide children in a 
way of reading, writing, and ſpeaking 
Latine, and the Teachers of the Gram- 
mar-Art are moſt deeply concerned to 
make uſe of it for that end, And in ſtead 
of the Accidents, which they doneither 
underſtand nor profit by, they _ be 

| cnc- 
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beneficted in reading Orthodoxal Ca- 
rechiſmes and ather Books, that may in- 
ftru&k them in the Duties of a Chriſtian, 
ſuch as are The Prattiſe of Piety, The Pra- 
iſ: of Quietneſſe, The whole duty of Man ; 
and afterwards in other delightful books 
of Engliſh Hiſtory 3 as, The Hiſtory of 
Qrcen Elizabeth; or Poetry, as Herberts 
Poems, QuarPs Emblems ;, and by this 
means they will gain ſuch a habit and 
delight in reading, as to make it their 
chief recreation, when liberty is afford- 
ed them. And their acquaintance with 
good books will (by Gods bleſſing) be 
a means ſo to ſweeten their (otherwiſe 
ſowr) natures , that they may live com- 
fortably towards themſelves, andami- 
= converſe with other perſons. 

etif the Teacher of a Petty-Schoole 
havea pretty underſtanding of the La- 
tine Tongue, he may the better adven- 


. ture toteach the Accidents,and proceed 
; In ſo doing with far more eaſe and profit 


trohimſelf and learner, if he obſerve a 
ſure method of grounding his children 
inthe Rudiments of Grammar, and pre- 
paring them toſpeak and write fanuliar 
Latine, which 1 ſhall hereafter diſcover, 
having firſt ſet down ſomewhat how to 
remedy that defeC in reading Engliſh, 

B 4 with 
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l with which the Grammar-Schooles are 
, very much troubled, eſpecially, where 
; there 15 not a goodPetty-Schoole to diſ- 


i charge that work afore-hand. And be- 
? fore I proceed further,I will exprefſe my 
: mindein the two next chapters touch- 
ing the ereing of a Petty-Schoole,and 
; how it may probably flouriſh by good 
Order and Diſcipline. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the founding of a Petty-Schoole. 


-T- HePetty-Schoole is the place where | 

'T ans the firſt Principles of all Re- 
tigion and learning ought to be taught, 
and . therefore rather deſerveth thac 
more encouragement: ſhould be given to 
the Teachers of it,then that it ſhould be 
teft asa work for poor women, or o- * 
chers, whole necellities compel them to 
. _ undertakeit, asa meer ſhelter from beg- 
4). . gery. 

| Out cf this conlideration it is (pers 
/ . haps) that ſome nobler ſpirits , whom » 
: God * 
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God hath enriched with an over-plas 
of outward means, have in ſome places 
whereunto they have been by birth (or 
otherwiſe ) related , creed Petry- 
Schoolc-houſes,and endowed them with 
yearly falaries; but thoſe are ſo inconlt- 
derate towards the maintenance of a 
Maſter and his familie,or to over=cloyed 
witha number of Free-Scholars , to be 
taught for nothing, that few men of 
parts will daigne to accept of them, or 
continuz2 at them forany whilez and for 
this cauſe 1 have oblerved ſuch weak 


' foundations to fall to nothing. - 


Yet if any one be deiireous to contri- 
bute cowards ſuch an eminent work of - 
charity, my advice is, that heere& a 
Schoole and dwelling houſe together, a= 
bout the middle of a Market-Town, or 
fome populous Country-Village,and-a- 
comodareit with a (ate yard adjoyning 
toit,if not with an Orchard or Garden, 
and that he endow»: with a ſalary of (at 
leaſt ' twenty pounds per annim mm conti- 
deration wherevr all ſuch poor. boyes as 
can conveniently frequent it , may be 
taught crat;s, but the more able fore of 
ne:ghL urs may pay for childrens teach» 
ing, as if the Schoole was not free 3 for 
they will 6nd it no ſmall advantage to 

Bg have 
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have ſuch a Schoolc amongſt them. 
Such a yearly ſtipend and convenient 

dwelling, with a wake ro take young 

children to board,and to make what ad- 

vantage he can beſt by other Scholars, 

will invite a man of good parts to un- 


_ dertake the charge , and excite him to * 
the diligent and conſtant performance 


of his duty ; eſpecially, if he be choſen 
mtothe place by threc or four honeſt 
and diſcreet Truftees , that may havz 
power alſo to-remove him thence , if by 
his.uncivil behaviour, or groſe negle& 


he render himſelf uncapable to perform 


fo.neceflary a ſervice tothe Church and 
Common-Wealth. 

As for the Qualifications of one that 
15to be the Teacher of a Petrty-Schoole,I 
would have him tobe aPerſon of a pious, 
fober, comely and diſcreet behaviour, 
andrtenderly affe&ionate towards chil- 
dren, haveing ſome knowledge of the 
Latine Tongue, and abilitie to write a 
fair hand, and good skil in Arithmerick, 
2nd tben let him move within the com- 


paſſe of his own otb, ſo as to reach all his | 


Scholars (as they become utc) to 
read Engliſh very. well,, and afterwards 
towrite and.caft-accounts. And let him 


not meddle atall with teaching the Accir 


dents. 


| 
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dents, except onely to ſome more preg» 


«nant wits, which are intended to be ſet 


forwards to learn Latine,and for ſuch be 
ſure that he ground them well, or elſe 
diſmifſe them as ſoon as they can read 
diltin&ly , and write legibly, to the_ 
Grammar School. 

I ſhould here have cloſed my diſcourſe; 
and ſhut up this Petty-Schoole, were it 
not that I received model for the maintain=: 
ing of Students from a worthy friends 
hands (& one that is moſt zealouſly and 
charitably addifed to advance Learn- 


. ing,and to helpic in its very beginnings. 


to come forwards to its full Riſe ) 
by which 1 am encouraged to 
addrefle my remaining words to the 
Godly-minded Truftees and Subſcri- 
bers for ſo good a work, ( eſpecially to 
thoſe amongſt them that know me, and 
my ann ry ena” and this I hum- 
bly requeſt of them, that as they have 
happily contrived a Model for the edu» 
cation of Students, and brought it on a 
ſuddain toa great degree of perfe&ion, 
ſo they would alſo put to their hands for 
the improvement of Schoole-l-arning, . 
without which ſuch chaile abilities as _ 
they aimat in order to the Miniftry can - 
not poſlibly be obtained, And for the 

B. 6 firk: 
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firſt foundation of ſuch a work, I pre- 
ſumeto offer my adviſe, that in ſome 
convenient places, within and about 
the City, theremay be Petty-Schooles 
eregted, according to the number of 
wards, unto which certain poorchildren 
out of every Pariſh may be ſent, and 
taught gratis, and all others that pleaſe 
to (end their children thither may have 
them taught at a reaſonable rate, and be 
fure to have them improved to the ut- 
moſt of what they are capable. And I | 
am therather induced to propound ſuch { 
a thing, becauſe that late eminent, Dr. * 
Bathurſt lately deceaſed, Mr. Gouge and 
ſome others yet living did out of their | 
own good affe&ion to learning, endea.. . 
vour at their own charge to pron: ote the . 


Hke, 
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CHAP. VIL 


Of the diſcipline of a Petty=Schooke. 


He ſweet and orderly behaviour of 
FT Children addeth more credit to a 
Schoole then due and conſtant Teach- 
ing, becauſe this ſpeaketh to every one 
that the Childe 1s well taught, though 
(perhaps ) he learn but little 3 and good 
manners indeed are a main part of good 
education. I thall here therefore take 


\, occalion to ſpeak ſomewhat concerning 

\ che Diſcipline of a Petty-Schoole, leav- 

ing the furcher Diſcourſe of Childrens 
Manners to Books that treat purpoſely 
of that ſubje&: as, Eraſmus de morit us, 
[ Tonths Bebaviorr, &c. 


1. Letevery Scholar repair to Schoole 

|| kefore eight a clock in a morning, or in 

caſe of weakneſle before nine; and let 
him come fairly waſhed, neatly combed, - 


£ 


and hanſomly clad, and by commend. 
ing his cleannefſe, and ſhewing it to his 
fellowes,, make him to take pleaſure be= 

| ' times 
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times of himſelf to go neat and comely 
in his clothes. 

2. Let ſuch as come before Schoole- 
time take liberty to recreate themſelves 
about the Schoole , yet fo as nor to be 
ſuffered to do any thing , whereby to 
harm themtelves, or Schoole-fellow.s, 
or to give oftence,or make diſturbance to 
any neighbour. 

3. When Schoole-time calleth, let 
them all go orderly to their own places, 


' andthereapply themſelves diligently to 
' their books, withour noyſe, or running 


about. 

4. When the Maſter cometh into the 
Schoole,let themall ſtand up, and make 
obeylance ſo likewiſewhen any ft. anger * 
cometh in) and afrer notice taken who 
are abſent ; let one that is moſt able read 
a chapter,and the reſt attend, and give 
ſome lictle account of what they heard 
read 3; Then let him that read, ſay a 
ſhort prayer fitted for the Schoole, and 
afterwards let every one ſettle to his 
preſent taske. 

5. The whole Schoole may nct unfit- 


1y bedivided into four formes ; whereof 


the. firſt and lowelt ſhould be of thoſe 

that.leara to know.their letters, , whoſe 

leſſons may be.in. the Prizzar.. The ſec- 
Os cond: 
\ 
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cond of thole that learn to ſpell, whoſe 
leſſons may be in the Single-Pſalter.The 
third of thele that learn to read, whoſe 
leſſons may be ir. the Bible. I he fourth 
of thoſe that are exerciſed in reading, 
writeing , and caſting accounts, whoſe 
leſſons may be in ſuch profitable Eng- 
gliſh-Books as the Parents can beſt pro- 
vide, and the Maſter think ftteſt to be 
taught, 

5. Let their leſſons be the ſame to 


each boy inevery form, and let the Mas 


ſter proportion th-:m to the meaneſt ca- 
pacities, thus choſe that are abler may 
profit themſelves by helping their weak» 
er fellowes, and thole that are weaker 
be encouraged to ſee that they can keep 
company with the ſtronger. And let 
the rwohigheſt in every forme give no- 
tice to the Vaſter when they come to 
ſay, of thole that were molt negligent 


in geting theleſſon. 


7. When they come toſay,let them all 
ſtand orderly in one or 2 rowes,& whilſt 
one ſayeth hislefſon, be ſure that all the 
reſt look upon their books, and give li- 
berty to him thats next to corre him 
that is ſaying if he miſtake, and in caſe 
he can lay better, let. him cake his place, 
and.keep it till the ſame boy or another 

Wl: 
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win it from him. The ſtriveing for: 


places G___— amonslt little ones, 
will whet them all on to more diligence, 
then any encouragement that can be gi» 
ven them ; and the Maſter thould be ve- 
ry (paring to a any one for his book, 
except he be ſullenly negligent, and 
then alſo I wonld chule rather to ſhame 
him out of his untowardnefle by com- 
mending {ome of his fellowes, and ask- 
ing him why he cannot do as well as 
they, then by falling upon him with ra- 
ting words,or 1njurious blowes, A great 


care alſo muſt be had that thoſe children 


that areflow witted and of a tender ſpi- 
rit, be not any way diſcouraged, though 
they cannot make to good performance 
of their task as the reſt of their fc1- 
1--wes, : 

$ On Mundayes, Wedneldayes and 
Fridayes they may lay two leflons in a 


 forcnoon and twc 1n an afternoon; and 


on Tuetdayes and Thurſdayes in the 
forcnoons they may allo ſay two lefTons; 
but on Tueſdayes and Thurfdayes in 
the afrernoons, and on Saturday morn- 


ingsI would have the eime {pent in 'ex+ 


amineing,and direfing how to {pell and 
read a right, and hearing them ay the 


Graces, Frayers, and Plalms, and eſpe- 


cially 
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cially the Lords Prayer, the Creed, and 


the Ten Commandements* which are for 
char purpoſe ſet down in the New-Pri- 
mar” very perfealy by heart. And thoſe 
that can theſe well may proceed to get 
other Catechiſms , but beſure they be 
fuch as agree with the Principles of 
Chriftian | eligion. 

9. Their lefſcns beingall ſaid, they ſhould 
be diſmiſſed about eleven a clock, and 
then care muſt be taken that they go e- 
very one orderly out of the Schoole, and 
paſſe quietly home without any itay by 
the way. And to prevent that too too 
common clamour, and crouding out of 
the Schocle door, let them riſe out of 
their places one by one with their hat, 
and book in their hand, and make their 
honours to their Maſter as they paſle be- 
fore his face, one following another at a 
diſtance out of the Schoole. It were 
fitreft and ſafeſt that the leaſt went out 
the foremoſt, that the bigger boyes fol- 
lowing may give notice of any miſde- 
meanour upon the way. 

10 Their return to Schoole in the 
afrer-noon ſhould be by one of the 
clock, and thoſe that come before that 
hour, ſhould be permitted to play with- 
in their bounds till che clock ſtrike one, 

and 
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and then let them all take their places 
in due order, and ſay their leſſons as 
they did in the fore-noon. After leſ= 
ſons ended, let one read a chapter, and 
ſay a Prayer, and ſo let them again go 
orderly and quietly home, abour five a 
clock in the ſummer, and four in the 
winter ſeaſfon. 

11. If neceſſity require any one to go 
out in the School tiwe, let him not in- 
terrupt the Maſter by asking him leave, 
butler him leave his book with his next 
fellow above him, for fear he (ſhould elle 
ſpcile it, or looſe it, and in cale he tar- 
ry too long forth, let notice be given to 
the Monitor, ? 

12. Thoſechildren in the upper form 
may be monitors, every one a day in 
his rurn, and let them every ev2ning af- 
ter all leflons ſaid, givea bill to the Ma- 
ſter of their names that are abſent} and 
theirs that have committed any diſor- 
der; and let him be very moderate in 
corre@ing, and be ſure to make a differ- 
ence betwixt thoſe faults that are viti- 
ouſly enormous, aid thoſe that are but 
childiſh cranſgreſſons; Where admoniti- 


 onsreadily take place, it is a needleſſe 


trouble touſea rod, and as for a f:rula 


I wiſh it were utterly baniſhed our of all '- 


Schooles, If 


| 


{ 
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If one, before I conclude,ſhould ask me, 
how many children I think may be well 
and profitably taught (according co the 
method atready propoſed) in a Petty- 
School ; I return him anſwer,that | con- 
ceive fourty boyes will be enough 
throughly to employ one man, to hear 
every oneſo often as is required, and ſo 
many he may hear and benefit of hime 
ſelf, without making ule of any of his 


Scholars to teach the reſt, which how- 


ever it may be permitted,and is praftiled 
in ſome Schooles, yet it occafioneth too 
much noyſe and diſorder, andis no 
whie ſo acceptable to Parencs, or plea- 
{ing to the children, be the work never 
{o well done. And therefore I adviſe, 


* thatin a place where a great concours of 


children may be had, there be more Ma- 


, ſters then oneemployed according to the 


ſpatiouſneſſe of che room, and the nunt- 
ber of-boyes to be taught 3 ſo that w_ 
fourty Scholars may have one to teac 


| them;and in caſe there be boyes enough 


tobe taught, I' would appoint cne fin- 
gle Maſter, to attend one ſingle forme, 


+ and have as many Maſters as there are 
.*: forms, and then the work of teaching 


little ones to the height of their beſt 
improvement may be throwly done, 
| eſpe- 
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eſecially if there were a writeing= - 
maſler en:pioyed at certain houres 
in the Schoole, and an experienced 
Teacherencouraged as a ſuperviſor, or | 
inſ{pe&or, to lee that the whole Schoole 
be well and orderly taught,and diſcipli- 
ned, | 
What I have here writ concerning the ; 
Teaching and ordering of a Petty- 
Schoole, was in many parciculars expe= | 
rienced by wy lelf with a few little |, 
boyes, thac I taughe amonglit my Gram- 
mar-Scholars in London, and I know 
thoſe of enunnent worth,and great learn- 
ng that upon tryal made upon their 
own children at home, and others at 
Schoole are ready to atteſt the eaſe and 
benefit of this method. Inſonmch as I 
was reſolved to have adjoyncd a Petty- 
Schoole to my Grammar-Schoole at the 
Token-houſe in Lothbury London , and 
there to have proceeded in this familiar 
; : andpleaſing way of Teaching,had 1 not 
been unhanſomly dealt with by thoſe 
whom it concerned, for their own pro- 
fit ſake to have given me lefſe diſcou- 
| +, ragement. Nevertheleſſc, Ichink itmy 
7 duty to promote Learning what 1 can , 
___ and tolaya ſure foundation for ſuch a 
goodly ftrufure as learningisz3 And 
though [ 


cf 
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though (perhaps) I may never be able to 
effc& what 1 deire for its advancement, 
yet it will be my comfort, to have im- 
parted ſomwhat to others that may help 
thereunto. I have here begun at the ve» 
ry ground work, intending (!by Golds 
bleiting) forthwith to publiſh The New 
Diſcovery of the Old Art of Teaching,which 
doth properly belong to a Grammar- 
Schoole. 

In the mcan time I intreat thoſe into 
whoſe hands this little work may come, 


to look upon it witha lingle eye, and 


i whether they like or diſlike it, to think 


that it is not unneceſſary for men of 


? oreatelt parts to beſtow a lheet or two at 


+ leaſure time upon fo mean a ſubje& as 


this ſeem's to bee. And that God which 

. cauſeth immenſe rivers to flow from 
(m.4ll ſpring-heads, vouchſafe to bleſſe 
theſe weak beginings mn tender age, that 
good learning may proceed hence to its 
tull perfeCtion 1n riper years, 
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CHAP. 


| How to help Children that are imperfed in 
F rveadng Engliſh, when they are brovght 
> tothe Grammar=Scheole; and how to pre= 


pare. them for more eaſie entrance upon 
Latine. ; 


HE want of good Teachers of 
Engliſh in moſt places where 
Grammar-Schootes are erected, 
cauſeth that many Children are 
+rought 'thither to learn the Latine 
4 ongne, before they can read well. And 
this chiefly, ro prevent their loſſe of 
A3 time 


, - 
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time with thoſe that can teach them no 
further. 

Now ſuch Scholars for the moſt part 
become the greateſt diſgrace to the Ma=- 
ſter of all the reſt, partly becauſe indiſ- 
Ereet and 1lliterate parents(I wil notſay 
ſervants) that can ſcarcely read Eugliſh 
themſelves, become too ſevere judges 
of his work,and partly becauſe-he ſeem's 
co forme to undervalue himſelf 'by ad- 
mitifg Petties into his Schoole, Bur for 
the roy] and trouble that he hath in 
teaching ſuch, I rather ſeek how to re- 
medieit, then go about in words to ex- 


preſle it. 


To help therefore that defe& of 
reading Engliſh aright, you may take *} 
this, as the moſt uleful courſe. , 

1. Letthem read a Chapter every 
morning, and every noon in the New- 
Tettament, and at ten and four a clock,a 

iece of the Accidents, which will require 
Gh leaſt) a quarter of a year to be read 
over, in caſe the. children he very im«. 
perfe&, bur in caſe they be .any whit 


ready, it may be gone over in {1x weeks 


time, W451 cf, | 

2. . Tocxerciſe,their ſlender memo- 
ries at their tirſt coming to Schoole,and 
co find them ſoms little task over-nighe 
(to- 
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of which they ſhould be inured at the 
rſt, that they may 'not take it more 
hardly afterwards) let them commit to 
memory ſome few ſtavescf ſuch Pſalms 
in Meecter, as you in your diſcretion 
7 ſhall chink beſt toſute with their ſhallow 
1 apprehentions: Pſalm, 1,'4. 12-15» 19, 
- 25: 34. 67. ICO. 103,104 119+ are excel- 
O lent for this purpoſe. | | 
- Thar they may be more perfe& in 
r &| theirlefſons before they come to ſay; 
1 I. It weregood, if you did now and 
- ÞF then read apiece for their imitation,obs 
= KF ſerving che juſt and full pronounciation 
of each ſyllablez-and tnaking pauſes as 
»f * B_rhey come. | "an 
ie '3 * 2. _ Buteſpecially as they ſit in their 
- form, ſee that every one after -another 
ry &# read the Leffon twice or thrice over(the 
v- Þ, higheſt, becauſe the moſt able beginning }_ 
2a Þ; to read hrſb) and cauſe that every one 
re I attend diligently to what 1s read, look- 
ad Y ing conſtantly upon his book, and let 
m-. | them have liberty (whocan ſooneſt) to 
hic © corre& him that readeth any word a- 
s Þ miſfe,and tonote it as his miſtake. Bur 
7 in this a care muſt be had that rhey make 
a0. 134 no noiſe nor diſturbance to- the reſt of 
nd | the Schoole, - 


ghe Y 3+ When they come to ſay, let eve- 
(t0- 'A3 : ry 
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ry one in that order you thall appoint 
( beginning. either with the [highelt or 
loweſt, or otherwiſe ) read the whole 
'Leffon, or a piece of it, as the time will 
beſt permit you to hear them, and when 
the lefſon is gone often enough over,you 
may propound a familiay and ſhort que- 
ſtion or two out of it, thereby to make 
ſomewhat of its meaning ſtick in Tpgir | 
memories, and diſmiſſe them to their ; 
places to ask one another the like. | 
\ But becauſe the Accidents as it is now 

Priated (eſpecially that part:of it which 
concerneth the conjugateing of verbs) 
is too full of difficult Abbreviations for the 
moſt Children to read, or ſome Maſters 
(that undertakeit) to teach; I have 
found a | great advantage and caſe by 
making ule of the examination of the Acct» " 
dents, before I put them to read che Ac- + 
cidents ic ſelf,eſpecially with ſome more 
dull-witted boyes, that I could not'o-| 
therwiſe faſten upon z and the way I 
uled,it was this : L cauſed, cata 

RY -, 1. . That Children ſhould: read over 
1. onely the firſt part of nt, which concern- 
IS eth the Introdutiion of the eight parts of 
Id | - Speech, by taking ſo much ar a time, as 
! | they could well be able to read,and bes . 
88 louged'tq one or more; particular heads 
lt ; of 


NE . 
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of Grammar. Thus in the firſt going 
ir over, I made theny acquainted with 
the uſual terms of Grammar-Art, ſo as 
to be able (ar leaſt) ta turn toa Now, 
Pronoune, Verb, Kc. and towhat belong 
ro them, as, to the Numbers, Caſes, Per- 
ſons, Moods, &c. and to tell how many 
there are of each. ar | 

. And in the ſecond reading('it-aver, I 
ta ;ght them to take notice what every 
part of ſpeech is,and how it differs from 
others, and what things belong to eve- 
ry one of them. And+this Idid by En- 
gliſh examples, which belt help to in» 
trad their underſtandings in the mean- 
ing of what they read,and confirm their 
memories to keep it. Ex. gr, having 
| ſhewedrhem in their Book, that a Noun 
” is the name of athing,and that it is ſub=- 
+ ſtantive, or Adietive, and hath Num- 
bers, Caſes, Genders, Decleniions , 
and Degrees of Compariton; I iniance 
ſeveral words, as, 4 horſ:, of men, ſweet 

| honey, with pra words, and let the 
ver Þ Cluildren who can readilielt, tell me: 
rn- -| what belong to them. This is (as Mr. 
ts of 5 Wodward very well expretfleth ic in his 
y As 4 Light toGrammar , chap. 2, © To Teachn 
be-.. <© Child to carry a Torch or Lanthorn ia bis 
eads} © hand, that there: y the underſtanding may 
of * 4 K 49 
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EE doitsoffice, and put to memory to do hers; 


© toſlip into a Childes underſtanding 
« before he be aware, ſo as he thall have 
<« done his task , before he ſhall ſuſpect 
<© that any was impoſed 3 he ſhall do his 
« work playing, and play working; he 
c (hail ſeem idicand think he is in (port, 
© when he is indeed ſeriouſly and 
« well employed. This is done (ſaith 


he )byPrecognition, for it convey's a light in- 


tothe underſtanding, which the childe bath 
lighted at his own candle. 

Now foraſmuch as the. way of work- 
ing hereby. is, whenthe inward ſenſes of 
the Childe are iaftrutted by the outward, 
and the more help one hath of the outward, 
the ſurer and firmer the inſtruG i921 is with 


- 44 3 Icannot but here give notice of Mr. 


Commentus's Orbis Pitts, as a moſt rare 
deviſe for Teaching of a Childe at once 
to know things and words by pictures, 
which may allo ſerve for the more per- : 
tet and pleaſant reading of the Englith 

and Latine Tongues, and entering a 


. childe upon his Accidents ; if the dear- 


nefle of che book(by reaſon of che bratle 
curs in it) did not make ic too hard to 
come by. 

But where the book niay be readily 


had (as who would not beltow four 
or 
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or five ſhillings more then ordina- 


< ry to profit and pleaſe a Son? ) I would: 
> |} adviſe that a.child ſhould: being it wich 
x him at his firſt coming ro a Grammar- 
S Schoole, and beemployed init together 
e with his Accidents, till he can write a 
N good legible hand, and then a Maſter 
4 4 may adventure to ground him well in 
h 4 Orthography, and-Etymologie , by ufing 
3 that Book according to the direCions 
h +3 already given in the Preface before it, 
{ andcaufing him _—_ day to write a 
"0 Chapter of it in Engliſh and Latine. 
of He that would be further inſtru&ed 
l, how by teaching Engliſh more Gram- 
d, matically, toprepare his Scholars for 


h- } Tatine, let him conſult Mr. Poo!”s Engliſh 
I. Accidents, and Mr. Wharton"'s Engliſh 
' Grammar, as the beſt books that | know: 
| at pre1ent, for that purpoſe, 
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"CHAP, 11. 
Low to teach Children in the firſt Forme, 
the Grounds or, Rudiments of 
Grammar contained ix the Accidents, 


and to preparethem for the Latine tongue 
with eaſe and delight. 


P. Eing here to deliver my mind con=- | 
_2 cerning entering little ones,by way 
of Grammar, to the Latine Tongue, (a 
naatter which I may truly ſay hat h{ever 
fince. I began to teach) colt me more 
ftudicand obſervation , then any one 

oint of my profeſſion, and the more 
Corate I dee few able Schoole Maſters *' 
vouchſafe fo far counman themlelves as 
to minde it , I delire three things may 
be conſidered by all that goe about to * 
enter children to Grammar-Learning, { 
iz, that | 
i. Thereis a great difference betwixt 
man that teacheth,and a Cnilde that is to be 
tavoht. For though 1 do not altogether 
hold with him that Gayeth a man in his -: 
Childe-hood is no berter then a bruit= * 
beaſt ,, and uſerh no power but anger - 
and concuyilcence z nor take upon Ln | 

c 
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here to diſpute whether a Childe learn- 
etch more by rote then by reaſon, yet 
this I dare aver, that the more condeſcen- 
tio1 is made Po a Childes capacity, by proceed- 
ing or4:rly and plainly from what he knoweth 
already, to what doth natiral'y and neceſſa= 
rily fo.ow thereupon, the more eaſily he 
wzli l:ary, A man therefore that hath 
the ſtrengrh and full ule of reaſon, muſt 
condudt his young learner, to follow him 
in a rational way, though he muſt not 
expect him to goe quis poſſivr's, as fait as 
himſelf, And foralmwch asa childe is 
tender, a man muſt abate of his rough- 
nefle 3 ſeeing a childe is flow of appre» 
henizon, he wuſt not be too quick'mn his 
delivery; and [reing a childe 1s natural- 
ly aukward to his work, he muſt not be 
too paſſionate, if he do amitle. Tllies 
oblervation 1s that, Q1;0 ques dociir eſt, 
eo iraciindius docetzand Mr, Mulcaſter gives 
netice that there is a number of diſ- 
courſers that can fay pretty well co a ge- 
neral Pojtion, bur lhew themſclves al- 
together lame in the particularapplying 
it, which isa ching thar atrendeth one- - 
ly upon experience and years, He 
would therefore (an thar righcly jhave 
airainer of youth reclainned unto dif- 
cretion, whoſe commendation Arijtotle 

\ v6 placerh 
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placeth in the skil of ſpecialiries. And 
I would adviſe him that hath to deal 
with achilde, to imitate the nurſe in 
helping him how to go forward, or 
the Gardiner in furthering the growth 
of his young plant. Eft & hac ſummi in- 
genii maxima infirmitas non poſſe deſcendere, 
ſaith a Teacher of eloquence ; Tall wits, 
like long backs, cannot abide to ſtoop, but 
whoſcever is a Schoole- Maſter, and wo'vld do 
his duty as he ought, mſi account it a point 
o. wiſdom to condeſcend to a Childes capaci- 
tie, be it never ſo mean. How havel de- 
lighted toſee an Arrtiſt(l mean a watch- 
maker or the like )ſpend an hour or two 
{omerimes in findeing a defeCt in a piece 
of work, which he hath afterwards re- 
medied in the turning ofa hand; where- 
as a more haſty work-man hath been 
ready to throw the thing alide , 
and to negle&t it as good for nouſe, Let 
the Matter ever mind where a childe ſticks, 
and remove the impediments out of his way, 
and his Schclar will take pleaſure,that he can: 
go on in learning. 
2. Theres agreat difproportion betwixt 
a Childes capacitie , and the Accidents it 
ſelf. Children are lead moſt by ſenſe, . 
and che Grammar-rules, conliſting in: 
general. No&rines are too ſubtile for. 
| % them 
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- themz Childrens wits are weak, a&ive, 
and lively, whereas Grammarnorions 
are abſtra&ive, dull,and liveleſſe;boyes 
finde noſap, nor ſweetnefle in them, be- 
cauſe they know not what they mean 3 
and tell them the meaning of the ſame 
rule never ſo often over, their memo- 
ries are ſo-wateriſh, that the impreſſion: 
(if any were made in che brain)is quick= 

ly gone out again. Roat runneth on a- 
pace and mindeth nothing' (o: much as 
play 3 and it is very hardtoteach a childe 
in s Fob of a thing. to beed,mrch leſſe to judge 

what he doth, till he feel ſome uſe of reaſon, 

in the mean cime, he- will profit more 

by continual prafice and: being kept 

ſti|l (as he loves to be) doing, then by 
knowing why, and being called upon 

to conlider the cauſes wherefore he dothr 
this or that, 

Belides,it wilclearly appear to any that 
ſhall but minde the contuted order (e- 
ſpecially of the verbs): and the perplex- 
ity of ſome Rules and Examples, that, 
that book was rather. made to informe 
| thoſe of riper years,. who knewlome- 
thing of Larine. before, with the reaſons 
of what they knew, then to direCt lit- 
tle ones(as we do now) touleitas a rule 
about that, whereof they. are. ignorant 
altogether. 3. It 
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3. It is one thing to learn the Latine Tongue, 
or any other Language, & another to leary the 
Grammar, as 4 guide to it, or a means to at=- 
tain the reaſon f t-z we (echow readily 
children learn co ſpeak true and proper 
Englith {and they may alſo do the ſame 
in Latine by daily ule and imitation of 
others, long before they are able to ap- 
prehend a definition of what Grammar 
15, or any thing elle concerning it.And 
the reaſon hereof 1s, becaule the firlt is 
a work of the imagination and memce- 
ry, which are apt to take and keep im 
preſſions, having the lenſes ro helpthem, 
but che other belongs to the under» 
ftanding, which for want of the ſtrength 
of reaſon to aſliltit,is hard to be wroughe 
upon in a childe, 4d till the menvry and 
vrderitanding go hand in hand,a child learns 
nothing to any p:.rp:ſe, Hence it cometh 
tO paltle, thar Grammar-learning « as 
it is generally now uſed ) becometh a 
a work; of more dithculty and dilcou- 
ragement both to Maſtzr and Scholar, 
then any ſtudic or employ ment chey un- 
dertake, and chat many have ftriven 


to contrive more facill Grammars for 


their Scholars, whereas indeed the 
right and conſtant uſe of any one that 
1s compleac, 10 as to handle the ſ' bGje- 


G41 . 
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tium totale of the Art, doth eaſily re- 
duce all others.to its-([elfe., .elpecial- 
ly after the Language is ſomewhat 

ained. pigh | 
Theſe things thus premiſed, I con- 
ceive it very neceſſary forall (uch asun- 
dertake to teach Grammar tolittle chil- 
dren, to cheriſh and exerciſe thoſe en« 
dow ments which they fee do therw theme 
ſelves moſt vigorous and prompt in 
them, be they memorie, phaniie, &c, 
and to proceed orderly and by degrees - 
( for ſonature it ſelf doth ) that they 
may be able to hold pace with their 
Teachers, and to perceive how thent- 
ſelves mount higher and higher, and 
at every allcent to know where they are, 
and how toadventure boldly to g- for- 
ward of themlelves. And foraſmuch as 
the Accidents 1s generally wade ule of as 
an introdugion to | atine Grammar, 
(which of it ſelfe is but a bare r:[-, anda 
very naked thing,as Mr. A [cha;ter hath 
well obſerved) and #t isone thing ts ſpeak 
like # Grammarian , and antther thing to 
ſpeake like a Latiniſt, 'as Qrintilian hath 
nored) it is fit thar both the Accidents 
and the Larine } ongne togecher ſhould 
be broughe wuhin Childrens reach,and 
made more: famuiac unto them chen 
fOrm 


—— 
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formerly. And how this may be done 
even with thoſe of ſeven years of age, or 
under, I ſhall now goon to diſcover ac- 
cording to what I have tryed, and doe- 
very day (till put in prafiſe. Burt rhis 
I require aforehand( which Mr. M' [chaſter 
alſo wiſht for) that a childe may have his 
reading pzrfett, and ready im both the Eng- 
liſh and Latine tongue , and that he can 
write a fair hand before ever he dream of bis 
Grammar. For theſe will make him he 


. ſhall nevercomplain of after difficulties, 


but cheerefully make a wonderful rid- 
dance in the reſt of his learning. 

The commonly received wayto teach chil- 
dren the firſt Rudiments of Latine- Speech 
is, to put them to read the Accidents once or 
twice over, and then to let them-get it with= 
6:t book by ſeveral parts, not reſpefing'at 
all whether they underjtand-it,or not, Thus 
they ſpend two or three years (for the 
molt part) in a wearilome toile rono 
purpoſe,not knowing all the while what 
uſe they are to make of their book, nor 
what the learning of ſuch a multirude 
of Rules may tend to, and in the interim 
of getting. the Accidents by heart ( if great 
care be not taken) they looſe that alility of 
Reading Engliſh, which they brought 
fron:the Perty-Schoole; and:chis _—_— 
the 
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ne the Parents cry out againſt Learning 
or {j Latine, and complain of their Chil 
C- drens not profiting at- the Grammar- 
E= Schooles, whence they are theretore 
his ſometimes taken and ſent back againto 
ter a Miſtreſſe or Dame to learn Engliſh bet- 
his ter. The conſcientious Maſter all the 
ge while ſtfiveing to the uttermoſt of his 
ant ſtrength and skil toprelerve his credit, 
bs and not knowing well how to femedie 
he this miſchief otherwiſe,then by haſtning 
es, on the Children in this common road, 


d- | doth over-toyl (if not deftroy ) himſelf, 
and diſcourage ( ifnot drive away) his 
bil = Scholars, by his roo much dili- 
ech gence. < 

Or Having. therefore made ſure that 
th- 7 the little Scholars can read. very we!l, 
: and write plainly before-hand, pur ſo 
hus * manyof them as arewell able to hold 


hy. 
=] 
my 


the f pacetogether intoone form, and begin 
no to teach them their Accidents iz an undere 
hat Y jarding manner, thus, | 

nor J 1. Give themaglymps or inſight into the 
1de *' ixtroduciion or firſt part of it, by dividing 
rm * itinto twelve. parts, and making them 
cat *totake noticeoof the chief heads m ever 


'yof jry one; whereof, Thefirſt may be 
ght Þ concerning the eight parts of ſpeech , of 
kes # Noune 


———  - 
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Novn and its kindes,of Numbers, Caſes, and 
Genders, | 

The ſecond of the Declenſions of Nounes 
ſubſtantives, 

Fhe third, of the declining of Adje- 


. 


. Gives, and their compariſon. 
The fourth, of a Prowonne. 
+ "The fifth; of 'a Verb and its Kindes, 
Moodes, 'Gerunds, Supines, Tenſes, Per- 
ſons and conjugati,ns, 
The {:xth, of the Conjrigateing of Verbs 
Im 0. 
The ſeventh, * Of the Verb Sm, 
The eighrh; Of Verbs iz OR. 
Fheninch, Of Yerts irreg'/lar, as Poſs 
i: mw, Oc, 
The eenth, Of a Participle. 
The eleventh, Of an Adverb. 
Theewelfth, Of a Conjunition, 4 Pre- 
Foſtion, and an Interjetiion, | 
'''By this -means they ſhall know the 
general terms of Grammar, and where 
to turn to any Part of Speech, and to } 
what belongs to it in the Book. As they 
get their Parts, make them one to hear 
another read it over in their ſeat as they 
fit orderly ; as they ſay, let every one 
read a greater or leſſer ſhare , as you } 
Pleaſe to appoint, and make the reſt at- | 
tend to him that readerth ; after = 
| ave | 
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have (aid, one may take the examination 
of the Accidents, and out of it ask rhe 
queſtions belonging to. their preſent 
Part, to which the others may make 
anſwer out of the words of their Acci- 
dents, which if they cannot readily do, 
he may tell them out of his eBooks and. 
if your ſelfe ſometime examine them in 
the moſt familiar and general. queſtions, 
it will help them to underſtand, and 
(harpen their memories very much for 
the getting of that by heart, whereof 
they already know ſomewhat. | 

2, When they get the IntrodyGion 


' memoriter, let them take but a very 


little at once,that they may get it more 
erfe&ly in a little time, and this will 
pe a means ſtill to hearten them on to 2 
new leſſon, but be ſure that every lefſon_ 
end ar a full Periad;and that nons may 
ſcem to be overchargedor hindred, :let 
#lwayes the weakeſt childe appoint the 
task, and cauſe the ſtronger to help him 

to perform it as he ought, | 
Foraſmuch as your Scholars. memo- 
ries are yet, very weak and {lipperie, 
15 not amiſle to help them by more fre- 
quent Reperitions, eſpecially at the end 
of every part of ſpeech, which they 
ſhould examine ſo often over,.'till they 
Call 


- 


— 
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can anſwer toany thing,that isin their 
book concerning it, - Then tet them 
proceed to the next in like manner, not 
torgetting to recall the more general 
and neceſſary points ta memory from 
the very beginning, and this will be a 
meanes to make them keep all freſh in 
minde, and to be able to rell you what 
Part of Speech any word is which you 
ſhall name, either in Englith or Latine, 
and what Lelongs to it, which is one 
main end for which the introduftion 
was made 3 you may nowand then ex- 
erciſe them in diſtinguifthing the eighe 
Parts of Speech, by giving them a Pe- 
riod, and after they have writ 1t out, 
making them to mark every word what 


| part of Speech it is by thele figures, 1, 


2, 33 43 59 6s 75 8. | &þ 

3+ But as rhey get the introdufion by 
heart, and learn to anſwer to the queſti- 
ons raiſed out of it,an eſpecial care and 
paines maſt be taken ever and anon, 
to make © them very perfect in declining 


[.Nounes , and formeing Verbs. Let th-m 


therefore asit were by by-tasks, get the 
examples of the Nounes, and Verbs very per- 
fecily, which are ſet down 'in their AcCi= 
dents. 

Then, Firſt let them decline the Arti> 


cles 


HA 
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cles ſeverally or joyntly, for by theſe they 
may know the Gender,Calſe,and Num- 


- ber ofa Noun, though many learned 


Grammarians of late do leavegithem off 
as uſeleflc. Harun Muſarum was former- 
ly, as much as toſay that Muſarum is of 
the Feminine Gender, Genitive Caſe, 
and Plural Number 3 And whereas 
the Rule beginneth wich the Genitive 
Calls, do youſupply 'the Nominative 
thus, 

2 _ them with every example to 
joyn the Rule of the Declenſion,and thereby 
co know the due Termination of every 
caſe in boch Numbers, ſaying the Eng- 
liſh ſometimes before,and ſometimes af- 
ter the Latine,the Nom, caſe {ingular of 
the firſt decleniion endech in a, as No- 
minativ) Hac Mnſa aſong ; the Genitive 
in £, as Hujus M+ſe of a ſong, the Da-. 
tive in 4, as Huwic M'ſe, to a ſong, 
Oc, | TIE) 
3. Let them give you the bare Termina- 
tions of every declenſion in each caſe in both 


numbers, as toſlay, The Terminations 


of the firſt declention throughout - all 
cales in both Numbers are, Singulas: 
riter , Nom. 4,' Gen. £. Dat..e, Accit. 
am, &c, (0 | 
The Terminations of the Nomina- 
tive 


{ I re rn nnnnmnmmmmmmopmemmens ——— 
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if rtivecaſe fingular of the five Declenfions 

j' are, Of the firſt,o. of the ſecond r,u5, ym. 
| of the third a, c; e,'i,1, ,0,r, 5, t, x. of 
the foarch 1s. of the fifth es. 
Þ - The: Termination 'of the: Genitive 
*% caſefingularof the five Declenſions are, 
i Of the firſt &, theſecond zi, the third 
zr, the fourrn z#, the fifch ez, &c. 

'; And ler. them take' eſpecial notice of 

' the endings of the Genitive caſe-fin- 
i gular, becauſe thereby they may know 
of what declenſion a Noun is, when 
they find it in a Vocabulary, or Dif&i- 
onary. | 

4. Furniſh them out of their Vocabrlarie 
or otherwiſe; with ſtore of examples for e= 
very 'ſeveral Declenſion, till they can rea- 
dily decline any regular Noune ; but 
[Jſ. | ther eſpecially mind: them;of the Voca. 
1! fingularofchoſeNounes that end in us of 
IF! the ferondDeclenſion,and of thoſe thar 
are of the neuter-Gender,of the ſecond, 
third;zor:4th deciention, and what caſes 
they make all alike in both numbers, 

5'. | Exerciſe them in declining Nounes ſo 
often, till they can tell you at once the ter- 
munution of any cafe in exthrr z1namber tin one or 
all the declewſions, and ſay th & ſrdaagin 
what any Noune yin name to them doth make 
in any one caſe of each Numbers Engliſh 

| or 
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erLatine.As,if you ask them of what de-. 
clenfion,caſe and number this termina- 
cion os is, they can goninery anſwer,. 
that os is of the ſecond decleniion,Accu, 
caſe and plural number ; or, if you 
ask them of what Declenſion , Caſe 
and Number virtate 18, they can 
anſwer, that virtute is of the third 
declenſion, the Ablatjve caſe and ſingue 
lar number. So in Engliſh , . if. you 
ſhould ſay with 'a-pen, they can'tell you 
itisthe Ablativecaſe and tingularnum- 
ber, and therefore muſt be ſaid in La+ 
tine Penna, Or if in Latine you thould 
ſay pennas, they can tell you it is of the 
accuſative caſe plural number,and muft 
be ſaid in Engliſh perxes or | the pen 
HES. | 

be Tudeclining Adjettives cauſe them 
to minde to what y Hoey at their ſeveral gen= 
ders belong , and after they can parſe 
every Gender alone by it ſelf, reach 
them to joyn it toa ſubſtantive of the 
ſame or a different declenfion, with the 
Engliſh either before or after the La- 
tine, thus, ;z Singulariter Nominativo 
Pura.charta, fair paper, Gen. pure char-. 
te, of fair paper, &c, Sing.nom, #ovus' 
Liber a new Book, Gen. novi\Libri of a: 
new Book, &c. Sing. Nom. Dulcis conjux. 
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a ſweet wife, Gen Dulcis Conjugis, of a 
ſweet wife, 8&c Edenti{a davs a tooth- 
leſs okd-woman,Gen. endentyle anvs, of 
a toothlefs old- wonian;&e.Frigida glaci- 
es, | cold ice, Genitivo, frigide placiet 
of cold ice, &c, Gravis Turba, a 
troubleſome rout, [Gen. Gravis Trrbe of 
a troubleſome rout, '&c. Magnum Onus, 
a great 'brethen, Gen. magni: 6ners, of 
a great burthenz8&c. [nee 0 
'-7,i Arcquaint them well with the manner 
of forming the'three degrees of compariſon, 
by ſhewing them how the comparative 
and ſuperlative' are made of the poſi- 
tive,. according to the rules, -and then 
let them decline an adjeaive in all the 
degrees together throughout all caſes 
and Genders in both Numbers, as well 
Engliſh as Latine, thus ; Sing Nom. 
durus hard, . durior harder, d:rifimus ve- 
. Iy hard; dure hard, d»rior harder, du- 
rima very hard; dzrim hard; during 
harder, durifimum very hajd; Gen. dri.- 
ri; of hard, duriors of harder, d:riſimi of 
very hard,&c.Sing.Nomy,felix happy ,feli- 
cior more happy, felicifgimus, moſt happy 3 
felix happy x L401 more happy feliciſime 
moſt happysfelix happy ,feliciwmore _ 
Py >  felicifemum' molt happy; Gen, fe- 
licis of happy, felicioris of mioxe happy, 


feliciſe 
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feliciſsimi of moſt happy , &c. then teach 
them to jJoyn- a Subftantive with aHhy one 
or all of the D:grces, thus, Tvjuitas pater, 
a barſh father, mjuſta mater, 'an' unjuſt 
mother, injuſtum animel, an unjuſt creature, 
Indus puer, an unlearned boy. : IndoGior 
_ puella a more unlearncd girl: Indotifsi- 
mun vulgus the moſt unlearncd common 
people. 4 | 

8. Tohelp them the better ro perform 
this proficable cxercile of. themſclves, 
let them ſometimes write a Noun, which you 
' appvincehem, at large , and diitinguiſh be« 
twixt that part of it which is moveable, 
and that which is immoveablcy I mean bue 
twixt the forc=part of the word , and its ter- 
mination, thus : Sing. Nom. Menſ-a a Te- 
ble, Gen. Menſ=-etoa Fable. Dat. Menſe 
e, to a Tabic, &c. to theend. | 

Thus likewiſe they may be exerciſed 
in writing out Subltamtjves, and Acz- 
tives , and forming the dezrees of com» 
pariſon, with which wotk they will be - 
excecdingly much dclighted , whcn once 
they can write, and by once writing, they 
w:1! better diſcern what they do, then by 
tcn times t:iling over; which makes me 
again preſic hard, thatcither a child miy 
be abl= co wrice before he be put to the 
Grammar School, or clſc be put:o learn 

| B tO 
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to write fo foon as he comes thither. For 
beſides the con'ufed. diforder it will 
make tn a Schoolc, when ſome children 
are fitted to undergoe their taskes, and 
others are net, they that can write, ſhall 
be ſure to profit in Grammar learning,where= | 
as they that cannot ,will do little but diſturb 
the Schoole , and hinder cheir fellowes, 
and bring a ſhame upon their Maſter, and 
a blame upon themſelves, becauſe they do 
not learn faſter. And, alas poor child, 
how ſhould he be made to go that wants: 
his legges? if he go upon crutches, it is 
tut lamely. And how ſhould he berarghr 
Grammar, wk.ich is the Art of right wri- 
ting, as well as ſpeaking, that cannot 
wriccatall ? I wiſh they that cake upon | 
them to teach boy:s Grammar before | 
they can write, would but c:ke upon them 
the crouble to teach one to ſp-:ak well, | 
that cannot (ſpeak at all. Bar I ſay nof 
more of this ſu!:j:&, for though what IÞ 
ſay have ſecmrd toſomea mcer Paradox, 
yet upon triall, they have found it a pliin 
reall Truth 3 and fuch as any man in rca» 
ſon will affcrt to. 

As for thar which is generally obj: &-d, 
that whiltt children are yourig, their 
hands are unſteady, and therefore they 
thould go on at their books, il] they] 

| grow 
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grow more firm ; it will quickly be found 
a mecr idle phanfic, when ſuch obj: &ers 
ſhall ſee lefſe children then their own even 
ry day praiſe fair writing, and make 
more ſpeedy progreſſe at their books by 


ſs doing. 


Now touching verbs, 

1. Be ſure that children be well acquaint. 
ed with the different kinds of them, diſtin- 
guiſhed,both by ſignification anditermina« 
tion; as alſo with their Moods, Tenſes, and 
Signes of them, and with the charaGicriſtical 
bergers of the four conjugations (which arc «2 
Jong, and e long, and e ſhorr,and # long.) 
And asthcy con'ugate a verb, Iet'them 
take more particular notice of its Preſent 
tenſe, Preterperfet tenſe, and firft Sus 
pine, becauſe of theſe, all other tenſes 
arc formed and theſe therefore are ſpe= 
cifi:d in every Dictionary. | 

2, Let them ficſt repeat over the verb Sum, 


| according to four Moods onely, (the Optative, 


Potential , and Subjunive being the 
ſame in all verbs) becaulc it hath a proper 
manner of declincing, and is moſt fre- 
quent]y uſed, and will be helpful to form 
the Pretertenſes in the Paſsive voyce , 
which contift of a Participle joyned 
with tt. 
3. Let them get the Active voyce vey per= 
2 jeci'y 
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feeily by heart, and afterwards the Paſſive, 

(thouththcy do itmere leafurcly, taking 

but one Mood at a lcfſon) and let them not 

now repeat the paradigmes as they ſtand 
confuſcdly togcther in their book , but 
ſever them one from another, and go on with 
one at once , viz. Amo, by it ſelf , Doceo, 
by it ſelf, Lego by it ſelf , and Audio by it 
ſclf, thorow all Moods, T cnſcs, Numbers, 
and Perſons, giving the Engliſh with the ;! 

Larine, ſomctimes puiting the one before, 

and ſometimes the other, And be ſure to 

make them mind all the fignes in Engliſh, and 
the terminations anſwering to them in 

Latine, 

4. Then teach them to form only the fir? | 
per ſon ſingular of every conjugation ſeverally, | 
bot wich Latine beforc Englith, and | 
Englith beſore Latine; as, Amol love, 4=- | 
wabam | didlove, &c. or | love Amo, I ' 
did love Amabam, &c. | 

5. Cauſe them again to form onely the 
Preſent tenſe, with the tenſes that depend 
| more immediatcly upon it, and then the Pre« 
hk ter reuſe , with thoſe that are formed of it. 

F And give them hereto obſcrve the Ruicin 
thcir Accidents touching the Formacion 
of the Tenſces, which is more calic to be | 
dclivered and remembred. thusg All tens | 

4 ſcs thatend in ram, rim, ſem, ro, (e,arc 

| tormed 
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f.rmed of the Preter tenſe, and all. the ret 
of the Preſent tenſe, according to the La- 
eine verſe, 
Ram,rim,ſſem, ro, (ſe; formabit cetera 
Preſens. 
| 6, Make them to give you the terminati- 
ons of the firſt perſon ſingular throughout all 
Moods and Tenſes, of each ſeverall Conjug a» 
? tion, as toſay, The terminations of the 
* fict perſons tingular in the firſt Conjuga- 
tion are 0,4bam,avi, averam, abo, &:, Then 


> | lcrthem run over the Terminations of all 
{ | be Perſons in both Numbers of every 
Mood and Tenſe in the ſeverall Conju» 
" ' gations, as to ſay; TheTerminations of the 
q Indicative Mood Preſent tenſe of the firft 
Conjugation arc, 0, 4, at, amus, atis, ant. 
'» | Ofth: Precerimperte&-tenſe, abam, abas, 
d 7 abat, &Cc. 
- | #7, Letthem joyn the Terminations of the 
I 4 firit perſon, with the ſignes of every Tenſe in 
both woyces, thus, 0 do, bam, did, # have 
be | ram had bo (hall or will, &c., or am, bar, 
nd was, us ſum vel ſui, have ben, us eram vel 
70" furram, had been, bor,ſhall be, 8&cathrough- 
i. out all the Conjugatione, And let them 
NF withalltake notice how the three perſons 
on ' in both numbers diff-r both in ſigniticati« 
_ 3 on and ending, as I o andr, thou s and 


ris, he 3 and tur, w:mus and mur, ye tis 
B 3 and 
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and ni, they yt or mtur. 
8. Let them repeat the Attive and the 


| Paſſive voyce together and compare them one 


with another, as they form them in all 
perſons throughout each Mood and Tenſe 
of every Conjugation , thus, Amo I love, 
Amor I am loved. Amabam I did love, 
Amabar I was loved, &c. 

9. Exerciſe thenr well in ſo many ſeveral! 
examples of the four Conjugations, as that 
on a ſuddain they can render you any 
Verb out of Latine into Engliſh, or out of 
Engliſh into Lacine , with ics right Mood, 
Tenſe, Number, and perſon, you telling 
them the firſt word of it, or they knowing 
ie beforc-hand, as if you ſay we have run, 


they can anſwer cucurrimus 4 or if you lay, | 


T ſhall blot, they can anſwer maculabo, ha- 


- ving learnt that Cyxrro is Latine for ts run; t 
and that waculo fignificth to blot, To |; 
make them more fully acquainted with | 


the variation of a verb, it were good ſome- 
times for them to write one out at full 
length, both in Engliſh and Lztine, ma» 
king a line betwixt the altcrable part of 
it, and the termination (which remaineth 
alike to all, thus, YVoc-2 I call, va5-as thou 

callcſt, vor= at he callcth, &c. 
N._B. The Nouns and Verbs being thus 
perfetily gotten ar the firſt, (ill —_— 
c 
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be done, the Pretace before the Grammar 
counteth not the Scholar. ready tg go any 
further, and ſaith it may be done with a 

uarter of a years dilizence, or very. lite 
tl: more) the difficulty of the Latine tongue 
will be quite over=peſt, and a childe will 
more furely and heedfully learn them 
ebus fingly by themiclves, then by long 


| praftice Im parſing and making Latinc,be- 


cauſc then he is to attend many other 


/ thingstogether with tham , for the' better 
obſcrvation whereof , theſe will abun» 


dantly prepare him. 

And becauſe all children are not fo 
quicke wined,as fully ro apprehend the vi- 
rious alteration ot the Nouns and Verbs, 
eill after long and continued pradtice , it 


1 were good if a time were ſet apart once a 
* week, wherein all the Scholars (eſpecially 
/. of the three lower forms, and thoſe in 


the upper that are leſs expert, as having 
perhaps come from a Schoole wherein 


| they were never thus cxerciſed) may be 


conſtantly employed in this moſt profita- 
ble exerciſe. And for more rcady dif- 
patch, amongſt a multicude, it is not amiſs 
ifthey- repeat them thorow in a round 
word by word, ſaying cvery one in order 


1 after another,thus : 1, Sing. Nom Muſe, a 


Song, 2.Gen.AMuſe of a Song. 3.Dat, Muſe 
ws B 4 (Co 


( 
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to a SOng, 4. Accuſ.Muſam the ſong,%&c.till 
theyhave gone thorow all theDeclentions, 
and Conjugations, and. the forementio» ; 
ned varicty of pratice upon them, ac» 
cording as we may obſerve Cor derizs in 
his Culloquies, to have given us a hint. 
And co ſtirre them all up co more atten» 
tiveneſs , the Maſter may (unexp:&:dly | 
ſometimes) aske the caſe of a Noun, or ; 
the My0d and Tcnſc ofa Verb, of ons: 
that he efpicth more negligent in minde 
ing, then the reit. 

As an Help to the better performance of 
this neceſsary task, I provided a litclc 
book of one lhzct, containing the Termi- 
nations and Examples of the Declenfions, and 
Conjugatizns, Which the leſs experienced 
may make uſe of, till they can cx:rciſe 
themſclyes without itz by the frequent im» 
preflion, and ready talc whercof, I gueſs 
it hath -not |becn unacceptable tothole of 
my profcſſion , for the purpoſe whereto I 
intenccd it: and | have ſometimes in one 
aftcrnoon made a thorow praftice of all 
that hath here been memiioned touching * 
Nouns and Vcrbs, without any weari= *: 
ſomnels art all co my (elf, or irk{omneſs . 
to my Scholars, who arc gencrally impa= : 
tient of any long work, if it be notfull of 
varicty,and caſy to be performed, | 

C5 Some 
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Som: little paincs would alſo be taken 
with the Pronounes, ſo as to ſhew their 
number, diſtinction, manner, of declining 
both in Engliſh and Latine, and their 
perſons: and then with the Participles 


.to mind how thcir four tenſes are diftin= 


guiſhed both by their fignification and 
ending, and how they are declined, 
like Adjc@ives. 

Touching Adverbs , Conjundions, and 
Interjefions, they n=cd only to tell of what 
ſignitication they ares and touching Pre. 
poſitions, Ict them obſerve which ſerve to 
an Accuſative caſe, which to an Ablative, 
and which to toth. 

Now for the more orderly diſpatch of 
this tirſt part of the Accidents and the 
better learning of every part cf it, not by 


* rotc, but by reaſon; and to make chil. 
; dren more cunning in the underſtanding 


of the things,. then in rchearſing of the 
words, and to faſten it well inthceir mee 
moricsz 1 have found it very profitable to 
ſct apart ewo aft.rnoons In a week (come: 
monly Tucldaycs and Thurſdaycs) for 


2 the examination of it all quice thorow, 
? cauling one fide of a Form to atk the qure 


ſtious out of the examination of tho Acci. 
dents, an! che oth:r to an{wer according 
to the words of their book , and whether 

B5 they. 
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they dothis exaftly memoriter , or ſome= 
times looking upon the book, it makes no 
matter; for the often practiſe hereof, will 
be ſureto fix it after a little while in cheir 
underſtanding and memorics ſo faft, that 
they will bave ic ready for uſe, againſt 
they come tO the ſecond part of the Accie 
dents, which concerneth Concordance 
avd Conftruction, ' 

N. B. When children firſt begin their 
Introduction, they may provide 4 /itt/e 
vocabulary (it the Orbis Pius be too dear, | 
out of whichthey ſhould be made to read | 
over a Chapter every day, at one or foura | 
clock, and when itisrcad over you may 
{ce who can give you the mcſt names of 
things under one head, both Engliſh and 

| Latine,and Jet him thar cells you the moſt, 
have ſome lictle reward for encourage- * 
ment, to draw on others in hope of the 
like, to do as well as he. This profita- |} 
ble exerciſe was often uſcd by Corderins, | 
and is an excellent mean to help children 

F to fore of words, which arc indeed the * 

| ſubj:& about which Grammar is conver= } 
ſant, fo that ts teach one Grammar with« * 

' evt giving him ſome knowledge of words, is | 
to teach him totye a Rnot, that hath nt a * 
fring to tye it upon. They may fay the In- 
crodufion for parts, and the Vocabulary for | 

I:ſsons, 
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le(sons, (as you plcaſe) and when ever 
they go gut-aboue acceſsitous bulineſs, be 
ſure they ſay (at Ira} four words of 
thoſe which they have learnt, and Ice 
them alwayes carry their Vocabulary about 
with them, to be looking» into it for 
words, 

Thus then Iallow one half year for 
boyes inthe Ioweſt form, that canread 
and write before hand, to learn the firs? 
part of the Accidents, and how to call 
things by their Latine names,making uſc 
of a Vocabulary. | | 

And then 1 would have them divide 
the whole IntroduGion inco twelve parts, 
(as they did at the ticit reading of it over) 
and repeat conſtantly every morning one 
by heart, to tix ic well in the memory : 
and for fore-noon lcfſons(to be ſaid abour * 
cen of clack) they may proceed to the ſe= 
cou part of the Accidents, common]y- ca!- 
led the Engliſh Rules,for the perteRt knows 
ledge and exerciſe whereof, they my 
profitably ſpend the ſucceeding halte 
year. 

- In getting whereg?f, becauſe cuftame 
bath every yrhere carricd ic (contrary to 
thole cxccllent direRiuing given in the 
Pretaceto the Reader, of which Mr. Hayae 
mcntioncth Cardin #.!ſey to have buen 

> J C15? 
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the Authou-) for children firſt to read 
them over, and aſterwards to con them 


by heart as they ſtand in the book, (ma- 


king it a work mcerly for the memory, 
which ſome children are good at, though 
they underſtand nothing at allz and there = 
fore many unskilſul Maſters, not knowing 
how to do otherwiſe, eſpecially with 
boyes that cannot write, let them run on 
by rote, preſuming that when they have 
got the Rules thus, they may be afterwards 
made to underſtand them by practiſe in 
parſing) I will go along with the ſircam, 
and allow my Scholars to get them by 
heart, [aying two or three Rules at a 

cy doin moft ſchooles; and as 
they do this , 1 would have them chictly 
totake notice ofthe Ticles, or Heads, and 
which arc the general Rules, and which 
are the Obſervations, and Exceptions 
made concerning it, that by this meancs 
they may learn to turn readily to any one 
ofthem that ſhall be called for. But that 
children may beſt underftand, and ſoone|t 
conceive 6he reaſon of the Rulcs, and | 
thereby be made acquainted with the f. = * 


(hion of the Latine Tongue, (which is the | 


main ſcope that this part of the Accidents 
aimeth at) 1 would have them daily cxcr» 
ciſcd in the praGfice of Concordance and Cone 
TY HCPIOR 
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firnttion (which will alſo conficm and 
ready them in che Introduction) after this 
manner. 

1. Let them mark out the' more generall 
and neceſſary Rules { as they go along, 
with their examples, and after they have 
got them perfectly by heart, let them con«+ 
firue and parſc the words in-the Exame 
ple, and apply the Rule to. the words to 
which it bclongeth, and wherein its force 
lyerh. | 
2. Let them have ſo many other examples 
beſides thoſe that arc in their book , ag may 
clearly illuſtrate and evidence the meane 
ing of thcRalc,and let them makeie whol- 
ly their own. by practiſing upon it, cither 
in imicating their preſent exampley, or 
propounding others as plain, Thus that 
example to the Rule of the firſt Concord 
may be fir{t imicated3 Preceptor legit , wos 
vero negligitis. The Mater readeth, and ye 
rezard not, The P aiio7s preach, and peop'e- 
regard not, T ſpeak, and ye bear not. IWe 
have read, and thou mindeſt zot., And the 
like may be propounded, 2s, whilft the Cat 
ſl:epeth, the Mice dance. When the Matter is 
away, the boyes will play. Thou negledte't, 
when I. write. And theſe the children 
ſhculd make out of Engliſh into Latine, 
unto which you ſhould Rtill ailde more, 
tit! 
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till they be able by themſclves to praftile 
according to the Rule. 

Atter they have thus gone over the 
gencral Rules, Let them together with one 
Rule get its exceptions, andobſervations, as 
they lie in order , and learn how they differ 
from the Rule, and be ſure tbat they conStrue 
and parſe every example, and imitate , and 
meke ancther agreeable to the Rule, ob» 
ſervation or cxccption, as is ſhewed bc= 
forc. 

 N. B. Now foraſmuch as little ones 
are too to0 apt to forget any thing that 
bath been teld them concerning the mean» 
ingot a ruleand the like, and ſome in- 
deed areof more leafurely apprehenfions 
eco others,that require a lictle conſidera» 
tion of a thing betorcthey can conceive it 
rightly, they may be helped by making 
uſc of the ſecond part of the eAccidents ex- 
amined; whercin, 

7. The Rulcs are delivered by caſic 
and (hort queſtions aad anſwers , and all 
the examples are Engliſhed,and the words 
whercin the force of the example lycih 
arc applyed to the rule. | 

2. Thccxampl:s are Grammatically 


conitrucd, and all the firit words in then 
ſect down in the margent, and referred to- 


an Index, which ſhewerth what part of 
Speech 
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Speech they arc, and how to be declined 
or conjugated. This | contrived at the firſt 
as a means to prevent Childrens gadding 
out of their places,under a pretence of ask» 
ing ablec boyes-to help them in conſtru- 
ing and parling theſc cxamples, - but upon 
tryal 1 found it a great caſe to my (elf for 
telling the ſame chings often over, and a 
notable encouragement to my :Scholarsto 
go about their leſſons, who alwaycs: go 
merrilicr about their tack, when they 
know how to recſolye themſelves in any 
thing they doubt, 
When they have got the (econd 

Parc of the Accidents well by heart, and 
underſtand it (atleaſt) fofar asro be a» 
bleto give you any rule you call for, you 
may divide it alſo into ctght parts,accord- 
ing tothe heads ſet down in the book, 
w—_—_ the 

irft, May be cexcerning the firſt. ſecond 
and third S—_ git Soft : 

he ſecond, concerning the caſe of the re« 
lativ*, and the Coniirr (ion of Subjtantiver. 

The third, concerning the Conſtrutiion of - * 
Adjectives, andof a Pronoune. 

The fourth, concerning the conftruftion of 
_ with a Nominative , and Genitive 
Caſe. | 

The fifth , concerning the conftruttion of 


Verts 
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Uerbs with a Dative, Accuſative ani Ablga 
tive Caſe. 


The (ixth, concerning the conſtruion of 


P aſſives, Gerunds and Supines. , 

The ſeventh, concerning timz, ſpace, 
place and imperſonals, 

The cighth, concerning the Participle,the 
Adverb, the ConjunGtion, the Prepoſition, an4 
the Interjefiion; which being ad Jcd to the 
forcgoing twelve, the whole Accidents may 
be eaſily paſſed ovey at twenty Parts, and kept 
ſurely in mind by repeating it once a moueth 

for morning Parts, and examining it every 
Tueſday and Thurſday in the afternoon. 

As they made uſe of the Vocabulary,toges 
ther with the firſt part of the Accidents, ſo 
may they Joyn Sentextie Puerily, with the 
ſecond; waich book | would have them 
to provide both in Engliſh and Latine. 

Ii B:cuuſe it renders the Book more 
grateful ro Children,who by reading thcir 
Leflons in their Mothers toague, know 
better what to make of them. 

2, Bccaulc they are apt to miſtake 
what they have been conſtruced,cſpecially 
in words that have various lignifications, 

Their mcmorics being (ſhore, they 
mutt be toll the ſame word as olt as they 
ask it ere they come to ſay,and when they 
come ( perhaps ) they cannot: conſtruc 

one 
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one Sentence to any purpoſe: 

As they learn this Looks let them but 
take three or four lines at once, which 
they ſhould, 

1, .Conftruc out of Latine into Eng» 
liſh, and then out of Engliſh into Latine. 

2. Decline the Nounes and: form the 
Vcrbs in it throughout, and give the rulcs 
for the: concordance and conftruion of 
the Words. 

3. Bring their Ic{ſons fair writ out 
both in Engliſh and Latine in a little pas» 
per book, which wi'l exceedingly furchce 
them in. {pelling and writiag cruly, 

To fix their Leſſons the better in 
their memoric, you may ask them ſuch 
plain queſtions, as they can caſily anſwer 
by the words in the Sentence, 

5» Let chemal(o imitate a Sentence 
ſometimes . by .changing ſome of the 
words , and ſometimes altcring their Ac» 
cidents. | 

6. Give them ſometimes the -Engliſh 
of a Sentence to make into Latine of 
themſelves, and then let them compare it 
with the Latine in the book,. and ſee 
whercin they come ſhore of ic, or in what 
Rule they failc. 

For though the main end of this Book, 
which is full of plain leſsons, both of ho« 
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neſty, and godlineis, be to inſtill thoſe 
grave ſayings into childrens minds.( {ame 
of which notwi:hſtanding arc roo much 
beyond rheir reach) and it be not per» 
haps ſo uſeful as ſome others are for the 
ſpecdy gaining of Latine, yet by being 
thus made uſe of , ic may be very much 
improved to both purpoſes, | 
Here 1 think it no digreſſjon to tell, 
how I and ſome School-tcllowes (yet lis 
ving, and eminent in their Scholars like 
profeilions)were nuſl:d two or three years 
together in learning this book of Senten= 
ccs. After we had gone over our Accidents 
Yeveral times by heart, and had learned 
part of Propria que maribus , we were put 
into this Book, ana there made to conſtrue 
and parſe two or three Sentences at once 
out of meer Latine,and it in any thing we 
miſsed, we were ſure co be whipt, It was 
well; if of 16.0r 20. boyes two at any time 
could ſay, and thatthey did (ay righe, 
was more by bap-hazard, then any thing 
that they knewz For we knew not how 
to apply one rule of Grammar to any 
word, nor could we tcll what part of 
Speech ie was, or what belonged to itz bur 
if the Mafter cold us it was a Noun, to be 
ſure we ſaid it was of the Nominative 
caſc, and fingular-number, and it a Verb, 
FF we 
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we preſently guciscd it to be of the Indi» 
cative Mood, Preſcnt tenſe, ſingular num- 
ber, and third - perſon ; becauſe thoſe 
coming ſo frequent, we erred the lefſe in 
them, And an ignorant preſumption that 
we could cafily ſay , made us ſpend our 
time in idle chat, or worſe employment; 
and we thought it in vain for us to labour 
about getting a leſson, becauſc we had no 
help ar all provided to further us in ſo dc» 
ing, Ycthere and there a S:ntence, that 
I better underſtood then the rett, and with 
which 1 was more affc&ed, took ſuch im- 
impreſſion , as that I ſtill remember it, as 
Gallus in ſuo ſtirquilinieplurimum poteii, Vbi 
dolor, ibi digitus, $&c. -s 

This 1 have rclated by the by, to 
manifeſt by mine own ſenſe and experi 
ence. what ſeverity children for the moſt 
part undergo, and what lots of time be- 
falls chem in their beft age for learning, 
when they are meerly driven onin the 


| common rode, and are not (rather) guid- 


ed by a dextcrous, diligent, and diſcreet 
Teacher, to underſtand what they learn in 
any book they are put into. 

Now becauſe all our teaching is but mecr 
trifling, unleſſe withall we be carefull to inte 
firnd children in the grounds of true Religion, 
let them be ſure to get the Lords Prayer, the 

i Creed, 


— 
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Creed, and the ten Commandements; Firſt 


-inEngliſh,and then in Latine,every Satur- 


day morning for Le(sons, from their firſt 
entrace tothe Grammar Schoole; and for 
their better nnderſtanding of theſeFunda- 
mentals of Chriftianity,you may (accords 
ing to Mr. Berxards little Catechilme) re- 
ſolve them into ſach caſyqueſtions,as they 
may be able to anſwer of themſelves, and 
give them the Quotations, or Fexts of 
Scriptures, which confirm. or explain the 
doQtrinal points contained in them, to 
write out the following Lords day, and 
to ſhow on Monday mornings, when 
they cometo Schoole. In ſhort then, I 


would have this loweſt Form employed 


one quarter or half a year in getting the 
Introduttion for Parts and Leſsons, andas 
Jong in repeating the IntroduGion at Morn- 
Ing Parts, and rcading the Vocabulary, for 
After-noons Parts; ſaying the Engliſh 
Rules for Forc=noon Leſsons. The little 
Vocabulary for After-noon Part'z and Sen- 
tentie Pueriles for Afternoon Leſsons, and 
the Principles of Chriftienity for Saturday 
Leſsons. So that in one years time this 


work may befully complcat, of preparing, 


them for the Latine tongue, by teaching 
them the perfeR uſe of the Acoidents, and 
helping them to words , and how to vary 
them. : CHAP, 
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CHAP. 111. 


How to make children of the ſecond Form pere 
felt in the Rules of the Genders of Nouns, 
and of the Preterperfef tenſes, and Su- 
pines of Verbs, contained in Propria que 
maiibus, Quz gcnus, and As in Prx« 
ſcntiz and how to enter them in writing, 


and ſpeaking familiar and congrucus 
Latine, 


g © He general courſe taken in teaching the 
Rules of the Genders and Nouns , and 
Conjugating Verbs, is, to make children 
to patter them over by heart , and ſometimes 
aiſo toconitrue and parſe them; but ſeldom 
oz never are they tzught che meaning of a 
Rule, or how to apply it readily to the 

words they meet with clſewhere. | 
The volubilicy of the Verſe doth in» 
deed help ſome quicker wits for more rea» 
dy repeating of them; but others of more 
flow pace, (that Izarn better by under- 
ftanding what they (ay) are apt to milcall 
every word in their Lifſon, becauſe they 
cani.ot tell what ir meaneth 3 ahd lect 
chem ,take- never ſo much pains about 
ic, vcry liecle of what they arcto my 
will 
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will ſtick in their memorice. 

Some therefore have decryed this 
patching of Rulcs into a cobling verſe 
others have thooght it better to denote 
the Genders of Noans, and the Preter- 
perfe& tenſes of Verbs by the Termina» 
tions of the firſt words, and ſome have 
quice altered cheſe Rules by cxpunging 
ſome words, and in(crting others, which 
they thought mighe better agree with 
thems But for my part, I like his judgc= 
ment well, that ſaid it was impoſlible 
for any Grammarian to make 'betrer 
Rules then theſe in Propria que maribus, 
and As in preſenti; for though in ſome 
things they may be faulty, as Que genus 
is in very many, yet (as Mr. Erinſley faith 
of the Accidents) « wiſe Maſter is not to ſtand 
with his children about mending of it, but only 
to make themunderitend the Rules , as they 
are ſet down in the Book, which that they 
may wcll do, 1 propound this. cxp.- 
diecnt. 

x. Let them for Fore-noon Leſſons be- 
gin with Propria que maribus, and then 
proceed io £5 in preſents, leaving Que ge- 
2145 ro the latt, becauſc ir is of Iefſe ute, and 
harder for children co underſtand. 

2, In getting thiſc Rules ar firſt, It 
them read them all diftinaly over , and 
take 


+ 
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take notice ot the Titles or Heads, and 
mark out the moſt general Rules, which. 
they may learn before any of the reſt; And 
to make chem the 'bcetter to anderftand 
themſelves, you may allow them an Eng- 
liſh Propria que maribus, &c. which they 
may compare all atong with that in their 
Grammar, and it at any time you per- 
ccive they do not well apprehend the 
meaning of a Rule, do you Hluftrate &t by 
inſtancing fome words, that they have 
had in their Vocabulary, or elſewhere. 
This will make rhem ſomewhat ready 
to turn to any Rule. _ - 
g. At the nexc em over, they . 
will be able co om. or (ix lincs at a 
time, memoriter- And then you may lct 
them get all before cher, and make them 
aftcr they have ſaid a Lefſon by heart, to 
conftrue it by the help of a Confirumg- 
book,, and ro decline every Noun , and 
Conjugateevery verb, by che help of the 
Indexes annex<d to the Proprie que mari+ 
bus, &c. Engliſhed, and explained. 
4+ You may cxcrciſethem in thisman= 
ner, by repeating more and more at a 
time:,till they can decline Nouns,and con- 
Jugarc Verbs, and apply the Rules readily 
to them; be having thus, gained them, you 
may kecp them , by dividing the whole 
into 
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into ten parts, according to the Common» 
place Heads 3 thus, the Firſt may be act 
Propria que maribus, &c, De Regulis genes 
ralibus Propriorum, De Regulis generalivus 
Appellativorum, De prima ſpeciali Regula, 
&+ ejus exceptionibus Maſculinis, Neutris, 
Dubiis , & Communibus. The Second at 
Mzomen :reſcentis penu'tima , &c. Syllaba 
acuta ſonar, &c. De ſecunda ſpeciali Regus 
la, & ejus exceptionibus Maſculinis, Neus 
tris, Dubiis, & Communibus. The third at 
Namen creſcentis=-- Sit gravis, &c. Deter + 
tia'ſpeciali Kegui/a, & ejus exceptionibus Fe - 
mininis, Neuiris, Dubits Communibus, & de 
Regulis Anjeftivorum gpeneralibus. The 
Fourth at Que genus, de variantibus genus, 
de deſefiivis caſu, Aptotis , Diitotis, Tripto= 
tis , & Vecativo carentibus. The Filth, at. 
Propria cuncia notes, &c, de Qefeflivis wu 
mero, plarali, & ſingulari, The Sixth, at 
Hec quaſi luxuriant, &c. de Reduudantibur, 
The ſeventh at As in preſent, De Simplici= 
um verborum preterito prime , Jecunde ter= 
tie, & quarte Conjugation!s, Tie eighth, 
at Preteritum dat idem, & de C.ompoſitorum 
verborum preteritiss Theninth, at Nunc 
ex preterito, &:. De Simplicium vervarum, 
& C:mpoſitorusn Supiniss The wnth, De 
Preteritis verhorum in O R . De geminum 
preteriium habertiLus, De weutro poſſivi , 

' l'e 
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De verbs preteritum mutuantibus, de pre- 
terito carentibus, & de Supinum raro ad- 
mittentibus, If you adde theſe ten to 
the twenty parts in the Accidents,they 
may run over the whole thirty in ſix weeks; 
ſaying every morning one , Except on 
Saturdays,which are reſerved for other 
occaſions. Their Noon-parts may be 
in the larger Vocabulary (which is com- 
menly , printed with the grounds of 
Grammar,n an eaſie entrance to theLatine 
Tongue, in which they may peruſe a 
wholeChapter at once, and afterwards 
ſtrive who can tell you Latine for the 
moſt things mentioned in it, And if 
at any time the words be not ſo obvious 
to their underſtanding, becauſe (per- 
haps) they know not the things which 
they lignify; do you tell them what the 
thing 1s, and explainthe word by ano- 
ther that is more familiar to them. 
Their Afcer-noens Lefſons on Mon=- 
dayes and Wedneldayes, may be in Yu; 
mihi, which containeth pretty Precepts 
of good manners, much befitting chil- 
ren to obſerve, and which are (0 com- 
mon in every mean. Scholars mouth, 
hat a childe would bluſh to ſeem igno- 
ant of them. In getting this , ; 
I. Let them repeat two diltichs at 
C Once 
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once memoriter, and if withall, you let 
them ger the Engliſh verſes anſwerable 
to the Latine, and printed with the 
Grounds of Grammar , they will fix the 
Latine better iu their memories 

2. Let them conſtrue the Leſſon. 
Grammatically, andto help themſelves 
in that more difhicult ws let them 
make uſe of the: conſtrution made 


” 
them at the end of their Conſtrning- F p 
Book, 
3. Ler them read the Latine inthe A 
Grammatical order, and ſometimes in- | 1 
to meer Engliſh, and then ler them | 1; 
parſe every word according to that or- i þ; 
der, giving the Rules for the Genders | al 
of Nouns, and the Preterperfett tenſes, 
and Supines of verbs; and applyingfl of 
thoſe of Concordance and Conſtrufti- ſa 
on, as they come in their way. he 
4 Toexercile them in true writing, | nc 
it were good if they had a little paper-f| th 
book, wherein to write firſt the Latine, dit 
.and then the Engliſh diſtichs ar fu)\Y co 
length , which they may ſhew , when] ve: 
they ſay their Leſſon. ro 
5- Io hnde them ſome employmentVthe 
after the Leſſon, you may give themWSir | 


{ome calle diate out of it toturn intofſon 
Latine; ſometimes by way of Queſtion 
and 
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and Anſwer, and ſometimes more poſi” 
tively; thus,1/hat ſhall that Scholar do that 
deſireth to be taught ? He ſhall conceive the 
Maſters ſayings in his winde, tid faciet 
ile diſcipklns, qui cupit doceri? dicia * Mw 
ceptoris animo ſuo concipiet, or thus z 

that is a Scholar, and defireth to be taught, 
onght to conceive the Maſters ſayings in his 
minde , and ſo as tounderſtand them well, 
Puer qui diſcipulus eft & cupit duceri, difig 
preceptoris animo ſuo concipere debet , atque 
ita ut eadem refte intelligat, And this yau 
may cauſe any one of them to read,and 
let the reſt correft him in any word he 
hath miade amiſfle, and be ſure they can 
all give a rule for what they do. 

After they have repeated thele verſes 
of Mr. Lzlies to often over, that they can 
ſay them all at once pretty well by 
heart, they may continue their After- 
noons Leſſons in Cato, ſaying two or 
three Diſtichs at once, according to the 
direCtions already given in the Preface 
to that Book in Engliſh and Latine 
verſe; and when they have gone tho- 
row a book of it, let them try amongſt 
themſelves who can repeat the moſt of 
it by heart, as we ſee Corderixs did 
{omerimes exerciſe his Scholars, as it 
appeareth by his Colloquies. 

C 2 Now 
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Now foraſmuch as ſpeaking Latine is 


the main end of Grammar , and there is no 
better expedient to help children in the rea= 
dy exerciſe thereof, then frequent peruſal of 
Vocabularies for common words, and Colle- 
gnzes for familiar phraſes, and ſuch as are 
to be uſed in ordinary diſcourſe ; I 
think it very convenient to make uſe of 
Pueriles Confabr latinncule, both in Engliſh 
and Latine, on Tueſdayes and Thurf- 
dayes in the Afternoons inſtead of Leſ- 
ſ{ons, thus, 

1. Let them read a whole Colloquieſif 
it þe not too long)at once both inEng- 
liſh and Latine , not minding ro con= 
ſtrae ir . verbatim at the firſt going it 
over, but to render the expreſſions 
wholly as they ſtand, and are anſwera- 
ble one to another, and this will ac- 
quaint them with the matter in the 
book , and enable them to read beth 
the —_— more readily, 

2+ At a {ſecond going over, let them 
conſtrue it Gramnaatically , and then 
take any phraſe or ſentence in the pre- 
ſent Lefſon, and make ſuch another by 
it, changeing either the words, or 
ſome of their Accidents, as the preſent 
occalion requireth 3 ex gr. As they 
ſay in the fingular Numbes : God ſave 


youu 


—— 
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you, Salve, Sis m_ jubeo te ou , or 
ave; ſo make themfay inthe plural num- 
ber, God ſave you, Salvete, fitzs ſalvi, jube- 
mus vos ſalvere, or avete. So likewiſe 
when they can ſay, 1 thank, you , Habeo 
tibi gr.:tiam , or habetur tibi a me 7 xr 
let them imitate, andalter it by ſaying, 
IVe thank, your Father, Habemus Patri tuo 
gratiam, My Mother thanks you, Sir. Ma- 
ter habet tihi gratiam, Domine; or Habetur 


tiki, Domine, a matre mea gratia, 


When they have gone this book fo 
often over, as to be well acquainted 
with its phraſes, Let them proceed to 
Corderins Colloquies, which they have al- 
ſo in Engliſh and Latine, and which 
they may conſtrue Grammatically, and. 
cull the phraſes out of it, to make 
uſe of them, in common ſpeaking La= 
cine, 

Let them have a little paper-book, 
wherein to gather the more familiar - 
phraſes, which they finde in every Leſ- 
{on printed in a ditferent chara&er,and 
let chem by often peruſal at ſpare 
times, and bearing them alwayes about 
them, getthem ſo readily by heart, as 
to be able to expreſſe chemſelves in La- 
mars Fromm upon any meet occaſion. ' 
And this way of exerciſing them to ſpeak, 

C3 according 
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according totheir Authours expreſſions from 
their firſt entrance upon Latine , is the beſt 
expedient that can be taken to avoyd Angli= 
ciſmes , which otherwiſe they are very 
prone to, ſo long as they are dire&ted 
6nly by -Grammar-Rules, and enfor- 
ced to ſeek words in the Dif&ionary, 
where commonly they light upon that 
which is moſt improper. 

And that they may now do ſome- 
thing ofthemlelves by way of night ex- 
erciſe, let them every evening tran- 
flate a verſe at homeout of the 119. 
Plalm, which 1 conceive is the moſt ea- 
fie for the purpoſe of making the three 
Concords, and ſome of the more nece[- 
fary Rules of conſtrugion familiar to 
them. In making their Tranſlations 

:. Let them be ſure to write the 
Engliſh very fair and true, obſerving 
rs juſt pauſes, and let them alſo make 
the like notes of diſtinQion in their 
Latine. 

2. When they come to ſhew their 
Latines, 

21+ Letone read and conftrue a verſe. 

2. Let another tell you what part of 
ſpeech every word is, as well Engliſh as 
Latine, and what the Engliſh Signes do 
note. BE, 


3. Let 
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3. Let the reſt in order give you the 
right Analyſis of every word one by 
one,and the Rules of Nouns and Verbs, 
and of Concordance, and Conſtrn&i- 
on. And becauſe thefe little boyes are 
tooapt to blur and ſpoyle their Bibles, 
and ro make a wrons choyce- of words 
out of a Difionary, which 1s a great 
maime aud hinderance to them m ma- 
king Latine (and cauſed Mr. 4/cham to 
afhrm, that making of Latines marrerth 
children) I thmk it not amiſle roger 
that Pſalm, and ſome other Engliſhes 
printed by chemſelves, zvith an Alphabe- 
ticall Index of every word which is proper 
for its place. Right choyceof woras be- 
ing indeed the foundation of all elo- 
quence. 

On Saturdayes, afcer rhey can ſay 
the Lords Prayer, the Creed, and the 
ren Commandements in Engliſh and 
Latine, they may proceed to the Aſſem- 
blies Catechiſme, firſt in Engliſh,and chen 
in Latine, or the like, This ſecond 
form thenis to be exerciſed, 

1. In repeating the Accidents for 
morning parts, 

2. Iniaying Propria que maribus, ®ve 
genus, As in preſenti, for Fore-noon 
Leſſons. 

C4 3 In 
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3. In reading the Larger Vocabulary for 
Noon parts. 

4. In learning 914 mibi, and after- 
wards Cats, for Afternoons Leſsons on 
Mondayes and Wedneſdayes, and Pre- 
riles Confabulatiuncule, and afterwards 
Corderiz Colloquia on Tueſdayes, and 
Thurſdayes. And 

5. Tranſlatiug a verſe out of Eng- 
liſh into Lacine every evening at home, 
which they may bring to be corre&ed 
en Fridaycs, after all che weeks Repe- 
titions ended , and return written as 
fair as poſlibly they can write , on Sat- 
turday mornings, after examinations 
ended. And thus they may be made to 
know the Genders of Nouns , and Preter- 
perfel tenſes, and Supines of Verbs, and ini- 
tiated to - and write true Latine in the 
compaſſe of a ſecond yeare, So that to 
children of berwixt ſeven and nine 
years ofage, in regard of their reme- 
dileſſe inanimadvertency , Iallow two 
whole years to praiſe them well in the 
Rudiments or Grounds of Grammar, 
in which I would have the variation of 
Nouns and Verbs to be ſpecially min- 
ded, for till they be very ready in 
thoſe, their progreſs in other things 
will be full of uncertainties, and trou- 

bleſomely 
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bleſomely tedious, but if thoſe be once 
well got, all other rules which have not 
(perhaps) been ſo well underſtood, will 
more eauly (as age increaſeth ) be 
better apprehended and put in uſe. 


CHAP. IIE 


How to makeChildren of the third Forme per= 

fedt in the Latine Syntaxis commonly called 

Verbum Perlonale 3 as alſo to acquaint 

them with Prolodiazand how to help them 

to conjtrue and parſe , and towrite, and 
 ſpeak.true and elegant Latine. 


 Hildren are commonly taught the Latine 

- Syntaxis before they be put to makg uſe 

of any Latine book, beſides it ; and ſo they 
% butcanſay it readily-by heart, conſtrue 
{ it, andguive the forceof its rules out of 
{ the examples, they arethought colearn 
it well cnough. Bue the very doing 
thus much, is found tobe a work too te» 
dious wich many, and therefore ſome 
have thought good to leſſen the numbes 
of theiinles, & ochers to daſh out many 
examples, as if more-then one or two 
were.needlcfie; fo that. when a Childe 
C5 hach 
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hath with them run over this part of the 
 Grammar,it is well iFhe have learnt the 
half of ir,or know at all what todo with 
any of it. 

I think it not amiſſe therefore to 
ſhew, how it may be all gotten under- 
ftandingly by hearr, and fetrled in the 
memory by continual prafiiſe , which zs 
the life of all learning 3 

x. Letthoſe then ofthis third forme 
givide their Accidents and Rules of 
Nounes- and Verbs into ten parts , 
whereof they may repeat one every 
Thurſday morning, and make way for 
the getting of the Sy»taxe on Mundaies, 
Tue(daies & Wedneſ.for morning parts. 

2+ Let them repeat as many Rules 
memoriter, as they are well able, to- 

ber with all their examples; and to 
help their underſtanding therein, you 
may do well roſhew the meaning ofeve- 
ry re & exception beforehand, and to 
make them compare them with. thoſe in 
the Engliſh rules under che ſame head, % 
zo-fre which are contained in rhe Larine 
which are not in- the Engliſh, and which 
are ſet down in the Engliſh, which are 
Jefe ont in the [>arine, 

3. To belpthem to conſtrne well be- 
Gore:they come to lay , ler —_ 

4 . E 
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uſe of their Conftrnexg books, and thac 
they may better mind what they cons 
ſtrue,. you may cauſe them ſometimes, 
when they come to ſay, to read the part 
out of Latine into Engliſh. | 

4+ In parſing, ler them give you the 
word governing, and apply the word 
governed according to the rule, and 
tell.you wherein the exceptions and ob= 
(ervations differ from the General rule. 

5, Let them have a Paper-book in 
Qzarto, in the margent whereof they 
may write the firſt words of every rule, 
and exception 3 and let them have as 
many familiar examples ( ſomein Eng- 
liſh onely, and ſome in Latine onely » 
as may (uffice toulluſtrate the rule more 
clearly to them, and do you helptheny 
extempore, coturn their Englilv ones in- 
to Latine, and rheir Larine ones into: 
Engliſh; and having a ſpace left under 
every head,ler them fill itup with preg 
nant Examples, which they meet with 
as they. read their Latme Authors ,; 
oras they Tranſlate Engllh: Sentences 
into Larine. 

I obſerve Melancthon and Whittington 
of old , and Mr.. Clarke, Mr. Comniys: 
and others of latc, ro bave made ſubli- 
diaries of: chis nucure,.. whick becauſe: 

A. 6 they/ 
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they ſeem ſome what to overſhoot the 
capacities of children, who (as Mr. Aſ-- 
cham oblerves ) are ignorant what to 
{ay properly and fitly to the matter, (as 
ſome Maſters are alſo many times)l have 
taken the paines to make @ praxis of all the 
Englifp and Latine Rules of Conjtruttion 
ang Syntaxis, as they lie in order, and: 
to adde two Indexes : The firſt of 
Engliſh words, and theLatine for them;. 
Fhe ſecond , Of Latine words and the 
Engliſh for them, with figures direfting 
to the examples wherein they are to be 
uled. 

And for more perſpicuity ſake, Ltake 
care that no example thay touch. upon 
any rule, that is not already learned, 
for fear of puſling young beginners in. 
this neceſſary and ealie way: of cranſla- 
ring with the rule in cheir eye, which 
doth.beſt dire@ the weakeſt underſtand- 
ings, ' 

Now foraſmuch as the daily reading of 
Latine into Engliſh is an eſpecial! means to. 
increaſe the knowledge of the Tongues, and 
ro cauſe more heed to be taken to theGrammar 
Rules, as they are gotten ty beart; I would 
have thoſe in this form to read every. 
morning after prayers, four or {ix verſ- 
es. out of the Letine Tejtament , m—_ 

Trey 
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they will caſily do, having beforehand 
earned toconſtrue them word by word,, 
with the help of their Engliſh Bible, ' In 
this exerciſe ,, let them beall well pro- 
vided, and do you pick out onely one 
boy to conſtrue,and then ask any of the 
others the Analylis of aNoune, or Verb 
here or there, or ſome rule of conſtru- 
gion, which you think they have not 
ſo well raken notice of as to-underſtand. 
it fully. Hereby you may alſ'> ac- 

uaint them with. the rule and way 
oft conſtruing, as it is more largely 
touched in the following part ofthis 
chapter. 

N. B. Thoſe Children that are more 
induſtriouſly willing to thrive, may ad- 
vantage themſelves very much by peru- 
ſal of Gerards Meditations, Thomas de Kem- 
pir, Sc. Augutins Solilograes , or his M-= 
ditations , or the like pious and profit-- 
ing Books, which they may buy both in. 
Enylith and Latine, and continually 
bear abour in their pockets, to-read on 
at ſpare:times.. 

| Their forenoone lefſons may be in /E- 
ſopes Fables, which is indeed a book of 
great antiquity and of more {olid learn- 
ing then. moſt men think. For in it ma- 
ny good Ic&ures of morality, which: 

mor would. 
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would not (perhaps) have been liſtene 
to, if they had been delivered in a plain 
and naked manner, being handſomly 
made up and vented in an Apologue,. 
do infirwate themſelves into every mans 
minde. 

And for this reaſon perhaps it is that 1 
finde it, and Geſta Romarorymn { which is 
{o Pa—_—_ pleafingro our Countrey: 
any ave been | 49mg and bound 
up both together in Latine, even when 
the Latine was yet inits drofſe. And to 
let you ſce what Latine Ap was there 
rranſlated into out of Greek by one 
Romulus, I will give you the firſt Fable, 
Þ his words 3 


De Gallo ox Jaſpide. 


N feerquilinio quidam pul'us gallinatins, 
] dum quereret eſcam , invenit margari- 
| tam in loco indigno jacentem, quam cum vis 
deret jacentem, ſicait; O bona res, in ſier= 
Core hic jaces, $1 te eupidus inveniſſet, cum 
quogavdiorap' iſſct, ac in prijtinum gdecoris 
£14 jcatirmrediſſes ? Ego fruitra te zn hoc lo- 
co invenio jacentem, Ub1 potits mihi eſcam- 
ql:ero; & nec ego tibi proſum,. nec tu mihi, 

Her A ſypus iis narrat, qui ipſum legu 
& non mteligntt.. 

| No: 
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No ſooner did the Latine Tongue 
endeavour to recover its priſtine pu» 
rity, by the help of Eraſmus and 0+ 
ther eminent men of learning in his 
time, but the Greek Coppy of AEſop 
1s tranſlated by him and his Contempo-- 
raries, every one ſtriving to ourftrip a» 
nother in rendering it ito good Latine; 
and it is obſervable, that the Statinners- 
Coppy ( which is generally uſed in 
Schooles) is a meere Rapſodie of ſome fray- 
ments of theſe ſeveral mens Tranſlation: ; 
whence it is that one and rhe ſame Fa- 
ble is ſometimes repeated thrice over in 
ſeveral words, and that the ſtile of the 
Book is generally too lofty in it ſelf for 
Childrento apprehend on a ſuddain ; Þ 
have for their fakes therefore turned the 
whole Book, ſuch as F found it, in- 
to proper Engliſh, anſwerable to the La- 
tine,and divided both into juſt periods, 
marked with figures, that they may more 
diſtinaly appear, and be more eaſily 
found out for uſe or imitation ; and. 
though I obſerved ſome words and. 
phraſes ſcarce allowable in many places 
of the book, yerT was loath to make a» 
ny alceration,except in a few grotle er- 
rors, and eſpecially . ne that quite per- 
verted the ſenſe of the Fable , and ap- 

| pearethy 
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peareth to be a miſtake in the Tranſla- 
tor fromthe Greek Coppy , which 1s 
thus 3 Mens of darn Mops dope int 
Tire is#®ctiv pe TEr3 Prrer ldmss which is well 
latinized by one chus, Aper & Vulpes. Aper 
youu cvidam adjiaret arbori, dentes accue= 

at, But the unknown Tranſlator of 
this Fable ( and thereſt that yet paſle 
ſub ihcerto interpret? ) reading perhaps 
Moyee in ſtead of pew, or finding that 
pie doth ſometimes (ignifie like an ad- 
je&ive, ſolitarius, ſolitudines captans, & Cc. 
renders it into pure non-ſence, and in 
other words allo. differing from the 


Greek,thus ; Singularis animal, & vulpes.. 


Singularis agreſtis, ſuper quadam ſedens ar- 
bore, dentes acuebat., Which one having 
lately tranſlated into Exgliſh verſe, with 
the P: Cure before it, hath prettily de- 
viſed a Rhinocerate to ſtand by atree, 
and to whet his teeth againſt ic ; where- 
as the Latine hath it,. ſ-per quadam ſedens 
arbore,. which is impoſlible for ſuch an 
huge beaſt co do.. I have therefore pur 
out the word Szgrlaris,. and made it A- 
per agreſts , according to an. ancient 
Greek Coppy which Ihave, and LEng- 
| liſh the clauſe thus; Lib 2. Fab.. 43. 4 
wilde Boar jianding by, a tree whetted his 
tyſhes.. This 1 have noted 0bzter, to ac» 

quaint 
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naint the more judicious with my rea- 
ſon of alrering thoſe words, and to fave 
the leſle experienced, ſome labour in 
ſearching out the meaningof them, fee- 
ing they paſle yet uncorrefted in the 
) Larine Book. 

Let them procure A%psFables then in 
Englith and Latine, and the rather be- 
cauſe they will take delight in reading 
the Tales, andthe moral in a Language 
which they already underſtand, and will 
be helped thereby to conſtrue the Latine 
of themſelves. And herein I would 
| have them to take a whole Fable and its 

moral atone Lefſon ( ſo that ic do not 
exceed fix periods, which they ſhould 
firſt read diftin&tly; ſecondly, conſtrue 
Grammatically , and then render the 
mage phraſes; thirdly,parſe according 
ro the Grammatical order as they con- 
ſtrued,and not as the words ſtand. And 
then be ſure they can decline all the 
Nounes, and conjugate the Verbs, and 
Y give the Rules forthe Genders of the 
one, and the PreterperfeCft tenſes and 
Supines of the other; as alfo for the 
concordance and conſtruftion , either 
out of the Engliſh Rvyles, or Latine Syn- 
taxe,or both,asthey come to have learn- 
cd thery. 

Let 
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Let them ſometimes write a Fable 
fair and truly over, according to the 
printed- Book, both in Engliſh and La- 
tine, and ſometimes tranſlate one, 
word by word in that order, in which 
they conſtrued it; and this will inure 
them to Orthography. 

That they may learn toobſerve and 
get the true Latine order of placing 
words , and the purity of expreſſion 
either in Engliſh or Latine (ile, let 
them imitate a period or morein a lef- 
fon, turning it out of Engliſh into La- 
tine , or out of Latine into Engliſh, 
thus; whereas they read in Engliſh. 4 
Cock, as he Never a Jumgebil) found 4 
Has » ſiying; why do I finde a thing ſo 

right ? and in Latine,Gall-s gallinacews, 
dim vertit ſtercorarium offendit gemmam 
Q- id, inquiens, rem ſc nitidam roperio? they 
may initate it by this or the like ex- 
agg As @ begrar raked in a dung- 

ul, he found a purſe, ſaying ; why do I 
finde ſomnch money here ? Mendicus, dum 
vertit jtercorarium, off, ndit crumenam, quid 
mquiens , tantum argenti hic reperio? By 
thus doing, they may learn to joyne Ex- 
amples out of their I:flns to their Grammar 
Rules (which is the moſt lively and perfedt 
ray of teaching them) and to fetch aRule 


out 
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out of their Grammar for every Ex- 
_— uſing the Grammar to finde 
Rules , as they do the Diionary for 
words,till they be very perfe& in them. 
Their Afternoons Parts may be to 
conitruea Chapter in' Fannua liagnarim, 
which will inſtru& them in the Nature, 
as well as in the Names of chings ; and 
after they have conſtrued, ler them try 
who can tell you the moſt words, eſpe- 
cially of thoſe, that they have not met 
with, or well obſerved 11 reading elſ{e- 
where, For Aﬀernoon leſsons on 
Mondayes, and Wedneſdayes, let them 
make uſe of Mantuanye, which is a Poet 
both for ſtyle and matter, very fami- 
liar and gratefull to children, and 
therefore read in moſt Schooles. They 
- may read over ſome of the Eclogues, 
thar are leſs offenſive then the reſt,take- 
ing fix lines at a leſson, which they 
| ſhould firſt commit to memory, as mw 
are able. Secondly, Conſtrue. Third- 
ly, Parſe. Then help them to pick 
out the Phraſes and Sentences, which 
they may commir to a paper-book; and 
afterwards reſolve the matter of their 
leſsons into an Engliſh period or two, 
which they may turn into proper and 
elegant Latine, obſerving the yRn_ 
O 
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of words, according toproſe, Thus 
out ofthe five firſt verſes in the firſt Ec- 
logue, 


Fanſte, precor, gelida quando pecus omne 
ſub umbra 

Ruminatgantiquos paulum recitemus amo- 
res, 

Ne ſi forte ſopor nos cccupet 1.[la ferarum, | 

Qre modo per ſegetes tacite inſidiantir 
adultas. 

Seviat in pecud?s, M:lior vigilantia 
ſomno. 


| One may make ſuch a period as this; 
'! Shepherds are wont ſometimes to talke of 
[7 their old loves, whileſt the cattel chew the 
cud under the ſhade, for fear, if thry ſhould 
fall aſleep, ſome Fox, or Wolf , or ſuch like 
s\ beaf of prey, which either lurk, in the thick 
" woods,0r lay wait in the prawn corn, ſhould 
fall upun the cattel, And mdeed, watching 
is farre more commendable for a Prince , or 
Magiſtrate , then immoderate, or nnſeaſona- 
8, ble ſleep. ; | 
if Paſtores aliquando, dum pecus ſb umbra 
70 ' ruminat, antiquos ſus amores recitare ſolent; 
=: 7e , fi ſopor zpſos occupet, vulpes , aut lu 
8 pus, ant aliqua ejus generis fera predabunda, 
5. que velindenſis (ytois katitant,vel per adul- 
ta 


i 
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tas ſegetes infidiatur , in pecudes ſeviat; 
Imo enimvero, Principi vel Magiſtratui vigi- 
lantia ſommo immodico ac miempeſtivo mul- 
to laudabilior eft, And this will help to 
prepare their invention for future exerciſes,by 
teaching them to ſuck, the marrow both 
words and matter out of all their Au= 
thours, 

The reaſon why I delire children 
(OO thoſe) of more prompe wits, 
and better memories, may repeat what 
they read in Poets by heart (as I would 
have them tranſlate into Engliſh what 
they read in Proſe) is, partly becauſe 
the memory thrives beſt by being often 
exerciſed, ſoit be not overcharged; and 
partly becauſe the roundnefle of the 
verſes helpeth much to the remem- 
brance of them, wherein boyes at once 
gain the quantity of ſyllables, and 
abundance of matter for phaniie , and 
the beſt choyce of words and phraſes, 
for exprellion of their minde. 

On Tucſdayes andThurſdayes in the 
after-nvcn (afrer they have done with 
Corderius, tney may read Helvici Collo- 
quia (which are ſele&ed out of thoſe of 
Eraſmus, Ludovicus Vives,and Schottenius) 
and after they have conſtrued a Collo- 
quic,and examined ſome of the hardeſt 

Grammar- 
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Grammar-paſſages in it, let them all 
lay aſide their books, ſave one , and let 
him read the Colloquie out of Latine 
into Engliſh, clauſe by clauſe, andler 
the reſt give it him again into Latine, 
every man ſaying round as it comes to 
his turn. And this will make them to 
mind the words and phraſes before 
hand, and faſten many of them in their 
memories. Help them afterwards to 
pick out the phraſes, and let them write 
them as they did others) in a pocket 
paper-book. Cauſe them ſometimes to 
1mitate a whole Colloquie, ora piece of 
one; and let them often ſtrive to make 
Colloquies amongſt themſelves, talking 
two, three, or more together about 
things familiar to them , and inſercing 
as many words and phraſes as they can 


well r:member to be proper for the pre- 


ſent,out of any of their Authours; and 
theſe they ſhould ſhew you fair written, 
witha note of the page and line, where 
they borrowed any expreſſion not uled 
belive tie down in the Margent of their 
exerciſe. And this will make them in- 
duſtrioully to labour every day for va- 
riety of expreſſions, and encourage 
them. much to diſcourſe , when they 
know theraſelyes to be certain in what 

they 
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they ſay, aud that they can fo eaſily 
come by Latine, to ſpeak their mindes 
upon any occaſicn, 

Burt if inſtead of Mantuar , you think 
good ſometimes to make ule of Caſtali- 
ons Dialogues , you may firit make them 
read the hiſtory in the Bible by chem- 
ſelves apart, & then hear them conſtrue 
it Dialogue-wiſe, pronouncing every 
ſentence as patheticallyas may veAfrer= 
wards. One may read it in Engliſh, and 
the reſt anſwer him inLatine, clauſe 
by clauſe, as isalready mentioned con- 
cerning the Colloquies. 

And to help them ſomewhat the bet- 
ter toconſtrue of themſelves, you may 
dire& them (according to the golden 
Rule of conſtruing , commended, and 


- fet down at large by induſtrions Mr. 


Brinſl-y, in the 93. and 94 pages of his 
Grammar Schoole) to take Es 

I. The Vocative caſe, and that 
which dependerth upon it. 

2, The Nominative caſe of theprin- 
cipal verb, and that which-dependerh 
upon it. 

3. The Principal verb, and that 
which ſerveth to explain it. 

4. The Accuſative caſe, and the reſt 
of the caſes after ic. And herein, _ 

tnem 


Ce 
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them to obſerve, that Interrogatives, 
Relatives, and ConjunCtions, uſe to go 
before all other words in conſtruing; 
and that the Adjcaive, and the Sub- 
ſtantive, the Adverb, and the Verb, the 
Prepoſition, and its caſual word, go for 
the moſt part trogeth&r, Bu: be ſure to 
teach them often, ro caſt the words ofa 
period into their natural or Gramma- 
tical order; according to which, they 
muſt conſtrue; andto know the figniti- 
cation of every word and phrale proper 
for its place; and withall,let them have 
in mind the chief matter, drift, and cir- 
cumſtances of a place, according to 
the verle. 


Q-#, cui, cauſa , loc, quo tempore, 
prima, ſequela, 


Which biddeth one to heed, who 
ſpeaks, what is ſpoken, ro whom 
he ſpeaks, upon what occaſion , or 
to what end he ſpeaks; at what time a 
thing was done or {foken , what went 
immediately before, and what follow- 
eth next afrer. And if either the con= 
ſtruing be againft ſenſe, or Grammar 
Rule, ter them cry again another 


way. 
To 


| 
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To exerciſe them in ſomething (be- 
ſides the getting of Grammar parts) at 
home, let them every night turn two vere 
ſes out of the Proverbs of Solomon Into 
Latine, and write out two verſes of 
the New Teſtament Grammarically con- 
ftrued z and let them evermore-take heed 
to ſpell every word aright, and to marke 
the Pauſes, or notes of diſtin&ion in their 
due placer, for by this meanecs they will 
profit more in Orthograpby , then by all 
the. Rules that can be given them g and 
they will mind Etymologie , and Syntaxis, 
more by their own daily praQice, then by 
cen times cepeticion without it. 

On Saturdayes, aftcr they can ſay the 
Aſtemblies Catecbiſme in Engliſh & Latin, 
you may let them proceed with Perkins 
ſix Principles, and when they have repca» 
ted as much as they can well by heart, you 
may cauſe themto read it outotEngliſh in» 
xo Latine,your ſclf ever & anon ſuggeſting 
tothem the propricty of words and phras 
ſes, where they arc at a loſſe , and dircA- 
ing them, after they have once made ir 
Grammartically, to caſt it into the artifici« 
all order of Latine ſtyle. And then let 
chem goto their places, and write it fair 
and truly in a little Paper book for the 


purpoſe. 
D if 
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If out of every Leſſon as they paſle this 
litle Catechiſme, you cxtra&t the DoQri-» 
nall points, by way of Propoſitions, 
and annex the Proofs of Scripturcs to 

thew, which arc quoted in the Margent, 
as you ſce Mr. Perkins hath donc in the 
beginning oi the book , and cauſe your 
Scholars to write them out all faic and 
at large, as they finde them in their 
Bibles; ic will be a profitable way of cx+ 
erciling them. on the Lords day, anda 
good means to improve them in che reall 
knowledge of Chriſtianity. 

Now {oraſmuch as I have obſerved, that 
children about nine yca's of age, and few 
till then, begin to reliſh Grammar , ſoas 
of themiclves to ſeek into the meaning 
of Rules, thereby to conceive the reaſon 
of Specchz I now judge it r<quilite for 
this form to be made throughly acquaint- 
cd with the wholc body of it. Therefore, 
after they have gone over the plain Syy= 
taxis, two or three times by morning 
parts, avis ſhewed, and have got it pretty 
well by heart, (ior which 1 judge three 

uarters of a ycar will be cime ſuthciem) 
ou may I.t them divide the whole Syn« 
rax ifito 12 partszreckoning them accorde 
ing to the (cverall He.:ds of it; thus: The 
tirit, De Concordantia Neminativi & werbi, 
S ubſtantiv, 
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Snbfantivi & Adjeflivi, Relativi, & Ante« 
cedentis. The ſecond, de Conflrutione Sub» 
flantivornm, & Adjettivorum cum Genitivo. 
The third , de conſtruftione Adj Ut ivorum 
cam Dativo, Aecuſativo, & Ablative, The 
fourth, de confirufiome Pronominum. The 
fifth, de conftruione verborum cum Nomina= 
tivo &* Genitivo, The fixth de confirudione 
verborum cum Dativo, & Accuſativo, The 
ſeventh, de confirufione verborum cum Ablan 
tivo, The eighth, de Gerundiis & Supinis, 
& de Tempore & Loco, The ninth, de 
conſirutione Imperſonatium & P articipiorum. 
The tenth,de confirudtione Adverbiorum..The 
eleventh, de conftruttione Conjuntionum, 
The twelfth, de confirndione Prepoſitionum, 
& Interjeftiomm. All-which twelve you 
may adde to the thirty parts in the Acci- 
dents, and Propria que meribus, &c. and 
let your Scholars bcſtow a-moneths time 
cogether in repeating, and examining the 
Accidents, and thus tarre of the Grammar, 
( both 'tor Parts and Leffons ) till they 
have thorowly made it their own 3 and 
that they may the better conceive how it 
hangeth together , and what uſe they are 
to make ofirs ſcvcrall parts, you ſhould 
aſten make them run over the Heads of 
it, and give them an Analyſis of their 

dependency one upon another, 
D 2 Aftce 
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After this, they may more underſtand- 
ingly procced to the Figures of words and 
conſtruction zx the dcfinitions whereof , 
and their Examples they necd onely get 
by hearts and for that purpoſe do you 
note them out with a pen, and in cxplain- 
ing of them, give as many cxamplcs as 
may make them fully co apprehend their 
meaning. But when chey have ſaid the 
Definition of one or more Figures at a 
pare by heart, you may cauſe them to 
conſtrue all they finde concerning it; and 
to help them in ſo doing, (they that arc 
otherwiſe lefſe able Jmay make uſe of Mr. 
Stockwoods little book of Figura conftrued. 
Then let them go on to Proſodia; for their 
mote calic underftanding of which , as 
they proceed in it : you may tell them the 
meaning of it in brief, thus; 

Proſodia, being the Jaſt part of Gram- 
mar, tcachcth the right pronunciation of 
words, or the tuning of Syllablcs in 
words, as they arc pronounced;and theres» 
fore it is divided into a Tore, or Accent, 
« Spirit,and aTime, whereof a Tone order= 
| eth the cune of the voyce, ſhewing in what 
ſyllables ic isto be lifted up, and what 


to be I:t down,& in what both co be lifted ' 


up,and lect downs So that there are three 
Tones, a Grave, which is ſ{c]Idome or never 
medc,but inth: Jaft ſyllable of ſuch words 

. as 


| 
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23 ought to have had an Acute in the laft 
ſyllable,$& that in che contextuce of words 
in thismannerzNe fi forte ſopor nos occupet. 
an Acute, which is often uſed to difference 
ſome words from others, as una, cogcther, 
ſeduls, diligently , remain acuted at the 
end of a Speech , and in continuation 
of ſpeech have cheir acute accents turned 
intoa Grave, to make them differ from 
una, one , and ſcdulo, diligent, £4 
Circumflex which is often marked to dc- 
note a loſt ſyllable, as. amarunt, for ama- 
yerunt, 4 ſpirit) ordereth the breath in 
urtcring ſyllables, ſhewing where ir is to 
be let out ſoftly, and where (harply; as, in 
are an Altar , and hara a {wine coate, 
The milde Spirit is not marked, but the 
weak letter # being uſed as a note of af- 
Piration only,and not reckoned as a Con« 
ſonant;ſcrvcth to cxpreſſc the ſharp Spirit. 
There are three Rules of Accents, which 
arc changed by Difference , Tranſpoſition, 
Attratiion, Conciſion, and Idtiome, Time 
ſhcweth the rneaſure, how long while a 
ſyllable is co be in pronouncing, not at all 
regarding the Tone, A long ſyllable is to 
be a longer while, and a ſhort, a ſhorter 
while in gps. Of long and 
ſhort ſyllables, put rogether orderly , tcer 
arc mae, and of fect, verſes. 

D3 4. Now 
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4. Now to know when a (yllable is long 
or ſhort, there are Rules concerning the 


firſt, the middle and laſt ſyllables, fo 


that if one minde in what part. of a word 
the ſyllable tands,he may calily finde the 
Rule of its quantity. 

The fummeotProſudia being thus hinted 
ro them, they may get it by heart at mern- 
ingPartsz6c if they cannot coriftruc it well 
by themſclves,they maybe helped bya lite 
tlc book made by BarnabyHampton, called 
Proſodia conftrued.But be ſure that they can 
read you cvery part into Engliſh, and tell 
you the true meaning of it. Your own 
frequent examination will be the beſt way 
to know whether they underftand ic or 
not. And to prepare them for the pra- 
Aice of it in making verſes, I would firſt 
Ict them uſe ir in learning to ſcan and 
prove Hexamiter verſcs onely, out of Ca» 
10, or Mantxan, or ſuch Authours as they 
have read, thu'z 

1, Leethem write a verſe out, and di- 
vide into its juſt fect, glving a daſh or 
froke betwixt every ones and let them 
tell you what feet they are, and of what 
fyllablcs they contift; and why they ſtand 
0 fuch or ſuch a placez as, 


Si Deus- eſt ani-mus no-bis ut- carmina- dicunt, 
Hic tibi- przcipu-e fit- pura- mente co- lendus. 
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2. Letthem (etthe mark of the Time or 
Quantity over every ſyllable In ev-ryfoor, 
and give you the recafon (according to 
the Rules) why it. is there noted Jong, or 
ſhort; as, 

Sj Deiis oſt Yni-mas n0 bis ar-carmini- diciinc, 
Hic tibl- praCcipii- E ſit- pt a-mTatE c6-lTadiis, 


Let them now divide Figure and Pro- 
ſodia into fix parts; Tac firſt, de Figurys 
Difiomis , & Confirutionss, The ſecond, 
de Tonis & Spiritihus. The third, ge Cars 
mnvm ratioze. © generibus, The forrth, 
de quantitate primarum ſzilabarum, The 
h th, de me/iis ſy!labis, And theitith, de 
ultimis ſyil:bis; which they may adde to 


| the forty iwo parts atote mentioned , ana 


keep by conftant repetition of one ot them 
every day, till chey can ſay them all very 
well by heart, and give a perte& account 
of any thing in them. 

Tien Ice them beein abe Accidents, 
and go thorow it, and the whole Latine 


Grammar at twelve parts, onely conftru- 


ing and giving 2n account of the by- 
Rules, but faying all the reſt by hear; to 
that the ficſt part may be The Introdu@in:, 
The ſecond, Tbe Conftruflion of the eigi:t 
arts of Speech. Tne third Orthographia, 
he fourth, Etymolegia, ſo farrc as con- 
D 4, ccrns 
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cerns the Species, Figure , Number, Caſe, 


«nd Genler of Nounes. The fifth, concern» 


ing the Declenſions (including Due genus) 
and the compariſon of Nounes. The ſixth, 
concerning a Pronoun and a Verb, The 
ſeventh , concerning a Participle, an ad- 
verb, a Conjuntion, a Prefoſition, and an 
Interjefion. The cighth, Syntaxis,lo far as 
concerns the Concords, and the Conſtruftion 
of Nounes. The ninth , concerning the 
conſtruftion of Verbs. The tenth, concern» 
ing the Conttrudiion of Participles, Ad» 
verbs, Gonjuniions, Prepoſitions and Inter « 
jedtions, The cleventh concerning Fi- 
gures, Tones , and Spirits. The twelfth, 
concerning the manner of Verſes, and the 
quantity of Syllables. 

Now in repeating theſe parts, I do not 
enjoyn that onely one boy (ſhould ay all, 
though I would have cvcry one well pre 
parcd to doſo 3; but that one ſhould fay 
one piece, and another another, as you 
pleaſe to appoint either orderly through- 
out the Form, or picking out here and 


. there a boy at your own diſcretion. Ac- 


cording to this diviſion , the whole Acci- 
dents and Grammar may bc run over once 
in a moncths ſpace, and continucd in the 
upper Formes, by repeating one part 
onely , and conſtantly in a week , fo = 

6 


wo 
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Je may never be forgotten at the Schoole. 
This Form in ſhore, is to be employed 


about three quarters of a year. 


z. Inrcading four or fix verſes our of 
the Latine Teſtament every morning, im- 
mediatcly after Prayers. 

2. In repeating Syntexis on Mon» 
dayes , Tucſdayes, and Wedneſdaycs, 
and the Accidemts, and Propria que 
waribus, &c. on Thurſdaycs for morning 

arts. 
F . In Zſops Fables for fore=noone 
Leffons. | 

4 In Fanue Linguarum for After-noons 
Parts. 

5. In Mantuar for Afternoons Leſſons 
on Mondayes and Wedneſdayctz and in 
Helvicws*s CGolloquies on Tucſdaycs , and 
Thurſdayes. 

6. In the Aſſemblies Latine Catechiſme, 
on Saturdayes for Leſsons. 

7. In tranſlating every night two ver» 
{es out of the Proverbs into Latinc,and two 
out of the Latine Teftament into Engliſh, 
which (with other diftated Excrciſes) 
arc to be correAed on Fridayes, after re- 
petitions ended, and ſhewed fair written 
on Saturday mornings; but, becauſe 
their wits arc now ripened for the better 
underſtanding of Grammar, and it is ne- 

5 ceſſary 
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cefary for them to be made wholly ac- 
quaimeed with it, before they -proceed to 
the exa& reading of Authors, and ma» 
king Schoole=exerciſes, 1 would have 
thom. ſpend one quarter of a yeare, 
chiefly in getting Figura, and Pro- 

4 , and making, daily repetition 
of the whole eftcidents and Common» 
Grammay. ' So that this third year will 
be well bcſtowed in teaching chil- 
dren of betwixt nine and ten yearcs 
of age the whole Grammar, and the 
right uſe of it in a mcthod anſwera- 
ble to their capacities, and not much 
differing from the common rode of 
teaching, 
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Co 
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2. 

= CHAP. V. 

How to try children to the utmotT , whether { 
= they be well grounded in the Grammar, |, 
hy and how to go more expeditiouſly to work in 
il Teaching the Latine Tongue, tothoſe that 
I- are at years of diſcretion. | 


an Tz; is an ordinary courſe in moſt" of our 
Grammar= Schootes , for the Uſher to turn 

over his Scholars ts the higher Maſter, after 
they have gone through the Grammar , and 
(with ſome) beenexerciſedin conftruing and- 
parſing here and' there a piece of the fore-+ 
mentioned lower Authours, and in turning 
Engliſh Sentences or diftates ints Latines 
but oft=timcs it cometh co- paſſe, that 
partly through thel{ſhers-want of skill or 
carc to inlilt upen choſe things cbicfly, 
and moſt frequently, which arc the mott 
neceſſary to be xept in' minde, and partly: 
through childrens want-of heed who arc 
, ant-to huddle over all. Parts: and 'Leſrons: 
altke, not obſerving what uſe they-arc to 
makcot any one in particular, morcthen 
other ; there is: no ſure toundation laid 
for the Maſtcr to build fatcly-upon, which 
cauſcth him (it he be not-yerydiſcreet) 

D 6 to 
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to caft off many boyecs as unfic by him to 
be further wrought upon, or continually 
to fret, and grieve him(ſclf to ſec his Scho- 
lars ſo often miftake themſelves in any 
Tatke or Exerciſe that he ſetteth them 
abour. Andthe poor children, being all 
this while ſenſible of their own imperfe&- 
neſs in the firſt Grounds, arc daunted to 
feetheir Maſter ſo often angry with them, 
and that they are no better able to per- 
form their work to his better ſartisfaRion, 
which they would gladly do, if they did 
but a little underſtand how to go about 
its Some alſo preconceiting a greater 
difficulty to be in learning, then they have 
hicherco met withall, and not knowing 
how to encounter it, become utterly dif- 
couraged wich the thoughts of a new 
change, and chuſe rather to ſorſake the 
School, then proceed toobtain the Crown 
of thcie by-paſt Ilaboursz 1 mean the 
{weerncels of Icarning, which they are 
now to gain under the Maſter ; For after 
children are once well grounded by the Vſper , 
they will go on with eaſe & cheerfulneſs under 
the Maiter, delighting #0 read pare Lan- 
guage, and variety of matter in choyce Au= 
thours, and to excerciſe their wits in curioys 
phanſies : and It will bean cxtraordina 

comfort to the Maſter, to fce his —_— 
ablc 
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able to run on of themfelves, if he bur 
once ſhow them the way to perform any 
Task that he propoundeth to them, It 
is neceſlary therelore for the Mafter , before 
| be take Scholars to bis onely charge, to ſee 
| firft, that they underftand the ms. fag or 
| Gronndsof Grammar, and then the whole 
Grammar it ſelf, and that they can thorow!y 
raGjſe themz but cſpecially,to help thoſe 

the underſtanding and cxcrciſe s ar 

that by reaſon of ſickneſs, or the like ac. 
cident have bin oftncr abfent,or that have 

not been 1o long at the School as their fel» 

| lowes, or who by reaſon of their age or 
ſtature , will quickly think it a ſhame co 
be lefe under the Uſher bchinde the reſt; 
Now to try whether a childe be well 
grounded or not,this courſe maybetakens 

2. Let him take fome cafic Fable in 
Zſep, or any other piece of familiar La- 
tinc, and lct him conſtrue it of himſelf ac- 
cording to the directions given in my 
Grounds of Grammar, |. 2. c.13. 

2, Then let him write down the Eng» 
liſh alone» Jeaving a large ſpace betwixe 
evcry line, wherein he ſhould afterwards 
write theLatine words anſwerable to the 
Engliſh; ex gr. 

De jene vocante mortens. 
Hs Of an old man calling Death, 


uidam 
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Quidam ſentx © part ens ſfaſcem lignorum 
An oldeman , carrying a bundic ot _ 


' ſaper - humeros ex nemore , 

upon his ſhoulders, out of a Foreſt, ods 
| defeſtn eſcet longa via , vocavit 
he wa with che long way., called 


 faſce depoſito 
_—_ the bundle being laid down 
bums. Ecce! mors adwynit, 


on the ground, Bchold! death cometh, 
& rogat canſam quamobrem vocaverat 

and- azketh the cauſe why he had called 
fe. Tune ſenex ait, . ut i 

him; The the old mi.taith,that thou migh- 
neres hune faſcem lignorum . ſuper hus« 
teſt lay this bundle of flicks upon my 
meros. 

ſhoulders, 


3- Let him next tell you what part 
of ipecch every word is as well Engliſh as 
L atinc, and write them down (as | have 
alſ> ſhewed: formerly) under ſo many fi- 
gurcs, joyning the- Engliſh ſignes. to the 
c—_—_— whictv they belong; beginning 

reckon , and pick up fir all che 
N - and thenthc reſt orderly » after 
this manner. - 


IJ 


| 
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Is 
Senex an old' mans 
Faſcem a bundle. 
Lignorum of ſticks: © 
Humeros ſhoulders; 
Nemore a foreſt. © 
Louga lone, ; 
Via a Way. 
Mortem death; 
Faſce the bundle. 
Haumi on the ground. 
Mors death, 
Cauſam the cauſe. 
\Þv ; 


Hunc this, 


WE: Jo 
Defeſſus eſiet,zuan weary s 


Vocavit, called. 
Advenit cometh. bn 

V «averat, had called» 
Rogat, a8keth. 


Imponeres thou mighteſt lay. 


Ait ſaith» / 


4+ | 
Port ans cagrying.  -- 


| Depsſo being laid, 


23 
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Ecce behold. 
Tunc then 


6. ? 


Due and. 


uemobrem wherefore. 
t that. 


7 
Supe? UPON. ; 
Ex out of. 


Let him decline any one or more 
Nounes, and Conjugate any one or all the 
Verbs throughout ; and then write them 
down at large , according to what I have 
formerly dirc&cd, and is praiſed in part 
in Merchant-Tailors Schoole, as is to be 
ſeen in the Probation Book, Jately printed 
| by my noble friend, and moft a&ivel 

able Schoolc-maſter, Mr, F. Dugard; 
onely I would have him joyne the Eng» 
liſh cogcther with the Latine. 

$5. Let him give the Analyfis of any 
word firſt at largeby way of queſtion and 
anſwer, and then ſumme itup in ſhort, as 
to ſay,or write it down thus; | 


The 
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The Analyſis of a Noun Subſtantive. 


What part of Speech is Lignoryn of 
ſticks. 
| Lignrum of flicks, is a Noun. 

Why is /ignorum a Noun? 

Becauſe lignum a ſtick is the name of a 
thing that may be ſeen, 

Whether is /ignorum a noun Subſtan-+ 
tive, or a noun Adjcaive ? 

Lignorums is a noun Subſtantive, becauſe 
it can ftand by it ſclf in fignification, and 
requirexh not another word to be joyned 
4 withit, co ſhew irs ſignification- 

Whether is /ignorum a noun Subftan= 
tive proper,or a nounSubftantive common. 

Lignorum is a noun Subſtantive com» 
mon, becauſe it is common to more flicks 
then one. 

Ot what number is /ignorum ? 

Lignorum is of the plurall number, bee 
cauſe it ſpcaketh of more then one, 

1 Of what caſe is lignorum ? 

Lignorum of ſticks, is of the Genitive 
caſe, becauſe it hath the token of, and ane 
{wereth to the queſtion whereof, or of what? 

Of what Gender is lignorum ? 

Lignorum is of the Neuter Gender, be» 
cauſc itis declined with this Article Hoc, 
Why 


. th 4 oy 
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Why is /ignorum d-clined with this Are 
ticle Hoc ? 

Becauſe all nounes in wm, are Neuters, 
according to the Rule in Propria que ma» 
ribus, Omne quod exit in um, &c: or Et quod 
in 0n vel in um fiunt. &c. | 

Ot what Declenlion is lignorum ? 

Lignorum is of the ſecond D:clenſion, 
becauſe its Genitive caſe ſingular end- 
eth in 7. 

How is lignorum declined? 

Lignortm is declined like regnorums 
thus. 

F Sing. Nom. Hoc lignum, Gen, bujus 
lizni, &c. 

Lignorum is a noun Subſtintive come» 
mon, of thc Plurall number, Genitive caſc; 
Neuter Gender , and fccond Declenſion, 
like Regnorum- 


The Analyſis of a Noun Adje@ive. 


Whar Part of Speech is Longa long ? 

Longs is a Noun. 

Way is long4 a Nomn? 
| Becauſe jt is the name of athing that 
may be underſtood, 

Whether is /ovg2 a noun Subſtantive, 
or a noun Agjettive ? 

Longa is a noun AdjcRive, bec:uſc ir 
cannot 
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cannot ſtand by it ſelf in ſignificatior, but 
requirerh to be jayned with another word, 
as, longa vid, with the long way. 

Ot whatnumber is /ouga # 

Long4 is of the ſingular number, becauſe 
i:s Subſtantive via is of the {ingular 
number, 

Of what caſe is longa? ; 

Long is of ahe Ablative caſe, becauſe 
its Subſtantive via is of the Ablative calc. 

Of what Gender is lon2a ? 

Longa is of the Feminine Gender, bc= 
cauſe irs Subſtantive vi4 is of the Femis» 
ninc Gender. | 
Of what Declenſion is Long a ? 

Loyg4 is of the firſt Dcclcnii >n. 

How 3s longs declined ? 

Longa is declined like Boyd. Sing. 
Nom, Longus, a, um. 

By what Rule can you tell that /ong2 is 
of che Feminine Gendce ? 


By the Rule of the Genders of Adje= 


EAives, At ſi tres variant voces, Rc. 


Lowga is a noun Aj:Qive, of the ſingular 
number , Avlative caſe, and Feminine 
Gender, declined like Borg. 


The 
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The Analyſis of a Pronoun. 


What part of Specch is Se him. 

Seisa Pronoun, becauſe itislike to a 
noun, or put Iinitcad of the noun mortem, 
dcath, 

What kinde of Pronoun is ſe: 

Se is a Pronoun Primitive, becauſe it is 
nct derived of another. 

Of what number is ſe? 

Se it of the ſingular number, becaufe ie 
ſpeaketh but of «ne. 

Of what caſc is ſe, 

Se isof the Accuſative cafe, becauſe it 
followeth a verb, and anſwereth to the 
Queſtion whom ? | 

Of what Gender is ſ-? 

Se isof the Feminine Gender, becauſe the 
noun mortem , that it is put for, is ofthe 
Feminine Gender. 

Of what Declcniion is ſe? 

Se is of the firſt declenfion of Pro» 
nounes, and it is thus declined. Sing. & 
Plur. Nom caret- Gen. ſui, &c. 

Of what perſon is ſe? 

Se is of the third perſon, becauſe its 
ſpoken of: 

Se is a Pronoun Primitive, of the Sins 
gular number, the Accuſative caſe, Fe 
minine 
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minine Gender, firft detlenſion, and third 
perſon» 


The Analyſts of a Verb. 


What part of Speech is imponeres, thou 
mighteft lay upon ? : 

Imponeres is a verb , becauſe it fignifye 
eth to do. 

What kinde of verb is imponeres ? 

Imponeres is a verb Perſonal, becauſe it 
hath three perſone. | 
What kinde of verb Perſonal is imponeres? 

Imponeres is a verb Perſonal Adive, be- 
cauſc it endeth in 0, and betokeneth to do, 
and by putting tor it may bea Paſſive. 

Of what Mood is imponeres ? 

Inponeres is of the SubjunAive Mood, 
becauſe it hath a Conjun&ion joyned 
with it, and dependeth upon another 
verb going before ir. 

Ot what tcnſe is imponeres ? 

Imponeres is of the Preterimperfe& 
tenſe, becauſc it ſpeaketh of the time not 
p:rfcaly paſt, 

Of what number is imponeres ? 

Imponeres is of the ſingular number, bee 
cauſc its nominatiyec caſc is of the ſingu- 
lar number, 


Ot what perſon is imponeres ? 


Imponeres 


: 
i 
j 
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Impnoeres is of the ſecond perſon, be« 
cauſe its nominative calc is of the ſecond 
perſor. | 

Of what Conjugation is impoxeres? 

Iyponeres is of the third Conjugation, 
like /egeres, becauſe it hath e ſhort beforc 
re and. ris, 

How do you conjugate imponeres ? 

Impons, imponis, impojui, imponeres 
t#mponendi, Imponendo, impone ndum; impoſ.- 
119, impoſitu; imponens, imipoſiturns.' 

Why doth impono make impoſut ? 
Becauſe Preteritum dat idem, &c. 

Why doth impoſui make impofitum ? 

Becauſe Compoſitum ut ſmplex forma- 
tur ,*&c, 

Imponeres is a verb Perſonal ARive, of 
the Subjur ive Mood , Preterimperfc& 
tenſe, Sinzular number , S:cond Pcrſon, 
and third Conjugation, like legeres, 


The Analyſs; of a Participle. 


What part of Speech is Depoſito, being 
laid down? | 

Depoſito is a Partici| 1: , derived of the 
vcrb Depoxo to lay down. . 

Of what numbers depoftro ? | 

Depoſito is Ot the Singular number, be- 
cauſ\c its Subſtantive faſce is of theSingular 
numbcr. Ot 
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« | Of what Gender is depoſits? 
d | Depoſits is of the Maſculine Gender, be- 
cauſc its Subſtantive faſce is of the Maſcu- 


culine Gender. | 
1, By what Rule can you tell chat depoſito | 
c | is ofthe Maſculine Gender? 
At ſi tres variant voces , Kc, | 
Of whatcaſc is depoſito ? FIT, 


; Depoſito is of the Ablative caſey becauſe 
- | its Subftantive feſce is of the Ablative 
calc, 
How is 4epsfito declined ? 

Like Bonus a Nuvun Adjettive, of three 
diverſe endings; Sing. Nom, Depoſitus, de 
poſita , depoſitum. | 

Of what Tcnſc is Pepofito ? 


j 


1 Of the Pretcr tenſe, becauſe it hath its 
. | Engliſh, ending in 4, and its Latinein tus. 
, How is depoſitms tormed ? 


| Ot the latter Supine Depoſitu, by put» 
ting to 5. 

Depoſito is a Participlc, of the Singular 
number, Maſculine Gender, Ablative caſc, 
} and isdeclined like Bonus, being of the 

Preter tenſc, and formed of the Litcr Sus» 
pine, of the verb Depone, 


The | 
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The Analyſes of an Adverb. 


What part of Speech is Cam when ? 
Cam is an Adverb, becauſc it is jJoyned to 
the verb defeſſus eſiet, to declare its figni= 
fication. 

What fſiginification hath Cam ? 

Cam hath the {i12nification of Time. 

Bat why. is not Cam a Prepofition in 
this place ? 

Becauſe it hath not a caſuall word to 
ſerve unto. 

. Camis an Adverb of time. 


n _— £4 5.x 


The Analyſis of a Conjundion. 


. What part of Speech is que and? 
gue is a Conjugation, becauſe ic joyneth 
words her. 
What kinde of Conj.n&ion is que? 
ge is a Conjun&tion Copulative, be= F; 
cauſe it coupleth both the words and 
ſenſe, 
Que is a Conjungion Copulative. 


The Analyſis of a Prepoſition. 
What Part of Speech is ex out of? 


Ex is a Przpolition, becauſe it is ſet before 


another 


" LY 
s wal £ = 


. ple may ſerve , but if not, you may ' yer 
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another part of Speech- in Appoſition, as 
ex nemore out of a Foreſt. 

What caſe doth ex ſerve to? 
Ex (ervethto the Ablative caſe. | 
' Ex is a Prepofition ſerving to the Ab» 
Jative caſe. + 
6. Having thus tried your young Schc= 
lar, how he underftandeth the Introduftion 
or firſt part of his Accidents, (for whom, if 


" you finde him expert therein , one exam- 


. 


make uſe of more, untill hecan perfectly 
and readily give you an account of any 
word) you may further make triall, how 


he underſtandeth the Rules of Concordance, 


and conftruttion inthe ſecond part of the Ac- 
cidents, by cauſing him to apply the Rules 

to every word, as he mcetcth with it in the 
Grammatical order, chus; 

Q:idam is of the Nominative caſe, Sin- 
gulac number, and Mafculine Gender, 
and agreeth wich its Subſtantive Sexcx, 
becauſe the AdjeAive, whether it bea 


'Naun, Pronoun , or Particlple , agreeth 


With its Subſtantive, &c. 

Senex is the Nominative cafe coming 
before vocavit, (which is the Principal 
verb) beeauſe the word that anſwercth to 
the queſtion who, or 'whet 7 "ſhall. be the 
Nominative caſe tothe verb, and ſhall be 
{ct before the verb, 


_E Portax, 


EE CI ES 
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Portans is of the Naminative caſe, Sin- 
gular number, and Maſculine Gcnider, 
and agreeth with its Subſtantive ſenex, 


becauſe the Adjective , whether it bea- 


Noun, &c. 

Faſcem is of the Accuſative caſe go» 
verned of Porters, becauſe Participles go- 
vern ſuch caſes, &c. 

Lignorum is of the Genitive caſe, goe 
verned of faſcem, becauſe when two Subs 
ſtantives came tggether, &c. 

Super is a Prepolition, which fervcth to 
both the Accuſative and the Ablative caſe; 
but here it ſervcth eo the Accuſative, 

Humeros is of the Atcuſative calc, go- 
verned ot the Prepolition ſuper. 

Ex is a Prepolition, which ſerveth to 
an Ablative'Taſc. 


Nemore is of the Ablative caſc, governed 


of the Prepoſicion ex, 

Cx.n is an Adverb cf Time. 

Defeſius eſier is of the Singular number,and 
thicd perſon, and agreeth with its Nomi- 
native caſe j/# underſtood, becaulc, 4 
verb Perſonal agreeth with,8&c. 

Long is ofthe Ablative caſe, Singular 
number, and Feminine Gender, and 
agreeth with its Subſtantive via, becaulc 
the Adjefiive whether it be, &-. 

Vw is of the Ablative calc governed of 


defeſsrs 
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\ defeſſus eſſet, becauſe All verbs require an 


Ablative caſe of the inſtrument, &c. 

Vocarit 1s of the ſingular number, 
and third perſon, and agrecth with its 
Nominative caſe ſenex , becaule A verb 
Perſonal, &c. | 

Mortem is of the Accuſative caſe, and 
followeth the verb vcavit, becauſe verbs 
tranſitives are all ſuch, 8c. 

Faſce is of the Ablative caſe abſolute, 
becauſe a Noun or Pronoun Subſtantive 
joyned with a Participle , &c. 

Depoſito is of the Ablative caſe, Singu- 
lar number, and Maſculine Gender, 
and agreeth withits Subſtantive faſce, 
becauſe The Adjedive whether it be, &c. 

Hemi is of the Genitive caſe, becauſe 
Theſe Novns Humi, domi, 8c. 

Ecce isan Adverb of ſhewing. 

Mors is ths Nominative cafe coming 
before the verb advenit , becauſe The 


- word that anſwereth tothe queſtion who or 
what? NC © | 


Alvenit 1s of the ſingular number 
and third perſon, and agreeth with its 
Nominative cale 5#rs, becauſe A verb 


| P.rſonal, Kc. 


£'re is a Conjuntion Copulative. 
Rozat is of the Indicative Mood, and 
Prezent tenſe, becuuſe Conjrirttions Co - 
E 3 þ: latives 


—— 
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pulatives and Disjundives moſi commonly, 
Kos 

Cauſam is of the Accuſat.ve caſe, and 
- followeth the verb rogat , becauſe verbs 
Tranſitives are all ſuch, &c, 

Sramobrem 1s an Adverb of asking. 

Vocaverat is of the ſingular number, 
and third perſon, and agreeth with its 
Nominative caſe z/le underſtood , be- 
cauſe A verb Perſonal agreeth, &c, 

Se isof the Acculative caſe, and fol- 
loweth the verb.-ocaverat, becauſe verbs 
Tranſitizes are all ſuch,&c. 

Tinc 18 an Adverb of Time. 

Senex 1s the Nominative caſe coming 
tcfore the verb ait, becauſe the word 
that anſweretb to the queſtion who or what ? 
& Cc 

Ait is of the ſingular number, and the 
third -perſon, and agreeth with its No- 
minative caſe ſexex, becauſe a Verb Per- 
{onal, &c. 

Ut is a Conjun&ion cauſal 

Imponeres 1s of the Singular number, 
and ſecond perſon, and agreeth with its 
Nominative caſe ty underitcod, becauſe 
A verb Perſonal, &c, 

Hunc is ofthe Accuſative caſe, Singu- 
lar number,and Maſculine Gender,and 
agreeth with its Subſtantive faſcem, _ 

cauſe 
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cauſe the Adjefiive whether it be , &c, 
Faſcem is of the Accuſative cate, and 
followeth the verb impoxeres, becaule 
verbs Tranſitives, KC. 
Lienor:m is of the Genitive caſe go» 
verned - of faſcem, becauſe When two $ub- 


ſtartives, KC. 


S»per 1s a Prepoſlition, which here ſer- 
veth toan Acculative caſe. 

H»m-ros is of the Accuſartive caſe, be- 
cauſe ſyperis a Prepoſition ſerving to an 
Accuſative caſe, 

-, Try himyeta little further, by cau- 
finghim to turn anEngliſh intoLatin an 
imitation of this Fable, and to obſerve 
the Artificial order in placing all the 
words, ex. gr. | 

4 woman bearing a basket of plums upon 
her head out of a garden, when ſhe was wea« 
ry with the heavie burden , ſate down, ha- 
ving ſet her basket upon a bulke. Behold | 
a boy came to her,and asked her, if ſhe would 
give him any pl: ms.Then the woman ſaid; I 
wil! give thee a few, if thou wilt help me to 
ſet thu basket upon my head. 

Sredam mv lier prunoum calathum ſuper 


# Caput ex horto portans , Cum gravi onere d:= 
F fe aeſſet, calatho ſuper ſcamnum poſito, deſe= 


it. Ecce ! Puer advenit, numque daret f|bi 
pruna rogavit. Tunc mulier pauca tibi dabo, 
E 3 fiquidem 
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fiquidem opem mihi feres, ut hunc calathum 
ſuper caput meum imponam, att, 

When you have found a childe ſufh- 
ciently expert in the Rudiments,go on 
alſo to try how far he underſtandeth' 
the whole Art of Grammar by this or 
thelike Praxis, | 

i. Lerchim take a piece of one of Ca- 
ftalions Dialogues, or the like calle piece 
of Latine, and write it down according 
ro his book, but as he writeth it , let 
him divide every word cf more fy]- 
lables, according to the Rules of 
right ſpelling, and give you an ac- 
count of every letter, and {yllable, and 
note of diſtintion, according to the 
Rules of Orthography, and of every 
Accent that he meeteth withall, as allo 
of the Spirits and Quantities of Sylla- 
bles, according to the Rules in Proſo- 
dia, Ce gr. 


Serpens. Eva, 

S. Cur ve-tu=it vos De-vs v2=ſci ex 0= 
mui-bus ar-bo-ribus p3=ma=ri-i ? E. Li= 
cet no=bis ve-ſci fru-Gi-bus ar-bo-rim po- 
ma-ri-i; tan-tim De-ns n3bis in-ter-di- 
xit e=a ar-bo-re , que eft in me-di-s po-ma- 
_ Ti=0, ne ve-ſceere-mur fru« Gn e=ju , ts 
ve e-ti-am at=tin=ge=re-mns , nieft vel-le- 

ms 
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mus mo=ri. S. Ne-qua=quam n-ri=e=mi-ns 
pro-pte-re-a , ſed ſcit De-us , ſi com-e-de= 
ri-tis de e=0, tum o=Cu=los wo=bis a-per- 
tum i-ri, at=que i-ta vos fo-re tay-quam 
De-os , ſci=en=tes bout , at-que mas=li, 
I-ta pla-ne vi-de-tur , & fru-aus j=pſe off 
prl=cer ſa-ne vi-ſu.s ne-ſcio an ſit i-ta 
dul=cis gusſta-tu;, ve=run-ta=men. exepe- 
r1-4ar, 

Now if you ask him, why he writeth 
Serpens, Eva, Cur, Deus Nequaquam, and 
Ita with great letrers, and all the other 
words with littleletters; he can tell you 
(if he / ever learned or minded his 
Rules) that Proper names, beginuings of 
Sentences, and words more eminent then 0= 
thers, are to begin with a great letter, and 
in other places ſmall letters are to be uſed. 
If you ask him, why he ſpelleth ve-ty-it 
and not vet-v-it , he will ſay, becauſe 
a conſonant ſet betwixt two vowels , be= 
longeth tothe latter, 

If you ask him why he ſpelleth ve-ſci, 
and not.veſ-ci;z he will anſwer you, be=- 
cauſe conſonants which can be joyned 
in the beginning of a word muſt not be 
parted in the middle of it. 

| If you ask him why he ſpelleth ar-b6 
1i-byg, and not a-rho-ri-bus , he will tell 
you, becauſe conſonants which cannot be 
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ned in the beginning of a word., muſt be 
arted in the middle of it. 

Ifyou ask him why he ſpelleth vel-le- 
mys,and not ve-llemus, nor vell-emus, 
ke will tell yon, becauſe #f « conſonant be 
doubled, the firſt belongeth to the fore-going, 
#1d the latter to the following ſyllable. 

If you ask him why he (pelleth com- 
e=-de=ri-tis , and not co-me-de=ri-tis, he 
will tell you becauſe in words compornded, 
every part mujt be ſeparated from another; 
and if you-again ask him concerning 
the ſame ſyllable, why it is com and not 
con , ſeeing the verb is compounded 
of con and edo; he will anſwer you, be- 
cauſe in words compcunded with a Prepoſi- 
tion , we muſt reſpet the ear , and good 

ound, 

Likewiſe if yon proceed to examine 
him touching the notes of diſtin&ion, 
why one is made, and not another; he 
will tell you, that a Comma (,) diftingvi- 
ſheth the ſhorter parts of a ſentence, and ſtay - 
eth the breath but a little while in reading; 
that a Colon (:) divideth a Period in the 
middle, and hold:th the breath ſomewhat 
long; that « Semicolon (; ) ftayeth the breath 
longer then a comma, but not ſo long as a Colon; 
that a Period (.) i made at the end of a per= 

fett ſentence , where one may give over 
ba reading, 
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reading, if he will; and that an Taterroga- 
tion E ) denoteth that there is a queſtion to be 
asked. Ir 
If you examine him touching the Ac- 
cents, why there is a graveAccent in tax- 
tzm,he will tellyou,it is to make it being 
anadverb,to differ froma noun;and thac 
becauſe of contexture of words, the ac- 
cent which ought to have been an 
acute, 1s turnedinto a grave. 

If you ask him, why there is a cir- 
cumfex accent in eg, he will tell you, 
it is to denote that eZ, is of the Ablative 
caſe (ſingular, which hath zlong, 

And if you, ask him why zee hath an 
acute accent; . he will rell you that xe* 
hath changed its grave accent into an 
accute, becauſe the Participle ve hath 
inclinedits own accent into it, 

If you ask him why omnibus artori us 
are not ſharply uttered; he will tell you, 
becauſe they do not b2gin with h, 
which is the note or letter of Aſpera- 
tion. 

He will quickly ſhew you whether he 
underſtandeth his Rules touching the 
Quantities of Syllables, or nor, by 
Wiiting- out a {:ntence or two, and 
marking the ſyllables or cvery word, in 
this manur:; . 
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_Cur v8: thir vs DEns veſci ©x G:nibiis ScbBri- 
bus p6maili? Ticer nobis veſci frigibiis acb>- 
rum porarii tantum DEns nobis incerdixit Ea 
a-bd:E, quyx oſt in mEdio pomario, n@ ve- 
Ic &mar t:fi4u T'as, neve Elam Ircinge emit, 
ni:1 vellea:us mori. 


2. Let him caſt the words of his Au- 
thour into the Grammatical order, and 
analyſe every one of them exadly ac- 
cording to Etymology, and Syntax's which 
15 the uſuall way K's parling ) after this 
manner. 

Cur Deus vetuit vos veſci ex omnibus ar= 
Loribus pomarii? licet nobis veſci frudibus 
arborum pomariti ; tantym Deus interdixit 
ncbis ea arbore, que eſt in medio pomaric, ne 
veſceremur frutin ejus, neve etiam attinge= 
remrs, Hiſt vellemus mort. 

Crris an Adverb of asking. 

Dexs is a Noun Subſtantive Common, 
of the Singular number, Nominative 
caſe, Maſculine Gender ( becaule Maſcu- 
li in er, Kc.) of theſecond Declenlion, 
Sing. Nom, hic Deus, Gen. hujus Det, 
&C. 

Ic makethitsVecarive caſe oDew,and 
wa1 tet 1 the Pluzal number, becuuf: De- 
vs vers Caret plurali. It cometh before 
the verb.ctnit. 

Yerwt 1s a verb perſon] neuter, ofthe 

- Indi- 
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Indicative mood, Preterperfec tenſes 
ſingular number, and third perſon, be” 
cauſe it agreeth with its Nominave caſe 
Deus,by theRule VerbumPerſonale coherets 
&c. It is of the firſt Conjugation, Vetoz 
vetas,vetniz( veto quod vetui dat) vetare; vet= 
andi, vetando, vetandum , v-'titum , ve= 
titu, (Quod dat ui dat itum) vetans veti- 
turns. | 
Vos is a Pronoun Primitive, ' of the 
Plurall number, the Acculative caſe,the 
Maſculine Gender, and the firſt Declen= 
fion. Sing. Nom T# , Gen. ti, &c, It 
hath the Vocative caſe, EtPrenomina pre- 


fer &c, It is the Acculative caſe after ve- 


tvit, becauſe verba Tranfitzva, Kc, 

Veſci 1s a verb Deponent like legi,Veſ- 
cor, veſceris, vel veſcere, paſius ſum vel fut, 
veſci paſtys veſcendus;,, becauſe Sic Poſcunt 
wveſcor,medeor, & ce Ft is of the Inftnitive 
mood, and P:eſent Tenſe, without num- 
ber and Pcrſon, and 1s governed of 
v.tvit, becauſe Q: tbr:ſdam tum vertis, Kc, 

Ex is a Prepourt:on ſerving co the Ab» 
larive caſe. 

Omni! w 18a Noun Adicftive of three 
Arcicles, like Trijtibrs JHic, & hes om- 
= » © hoc omne , becauie ſb gemiaiy 

Co | 

Ic 15s of the piural numver , the Abla- 

E 6 eive 
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give caſe, and Feminine Gender, and | 
agreeth with its Subſtantive Arborit ws, | 
becauſe Atjeftivum cum Subſtantive, 8c. 
Arboril ws 15 a Noun Subſtantive Com- || 
mon, like Lapidibws, Sing. Nom. bec Ar- || 
bor,Gen.bnjus erboris, &c.Grando,fides,8&c. * 
| Fr is of the Ablative caſe, Singular nuni- 
! ber, FeminineGender , and third De- 
'F clenſion, governed of ex the Prepolition, 
'F which requireth an Ablative caſe. 
_ Pomari: 18 a Noun Subſtantive Com- 
F mon, like Regnz. Sing. Nom. hoc . Poma- 
| ra mM, Gen. hujus pemarii, &c. Omne quod 
®. exit in um,Vc, It is of the Singular num- 
;-  ber,the Genitive caſe, the Neuter Gen- } 
| der, and ſecond Declenfion, and is go- 
it verned of the Subſtantive Arboribus, be- 
| cauſe Quum duo Subſtantiva, &c. 
| Licet 1s a vetb Imperſonal declined in 
. the third perſon fingularonly, Licer, 
ticebat,licuit & licitum eft, &c, Et licet 
adde, Q- 0d licuit, licitum, It is of the In- 
F dicacive mood, Preſent tenſe, ſingular 
number, and third Perſon, and hath no 
Nominative caſe, becauſe Imperſonalia 


p 
4 precedentem, Kc. | 
. 

| 


Not# 1s a Proncun Primitive, of the 
Plural number, Dativecale, Maſculine | 
; Gender, and firſt Declenſion. Sing. | 

Nom, Ego, Genomei, It wants the Vo- 


| Carive 
! 
1 
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cative caſe, becauſe Et Profomine, &c, 
and is governed of licet, becauſe In Da- 
tivum feruntur, Kc. 

Veſci, ut ſupra”, 

FruQibus 18 a Noun Subſtantive Com- 
mon, like manitus, Sing. Nom. hic Fru- 
Gus, Gen. bujus Fruftas, &c, Maſcul: in 
er, &c. It is of the Ablative caſe, Plural 
number, Maſculine Gender, and fourth 
Declenlion, governed of veſci, becaule 
Fungor, fruor, vtor, &Cc, 

Arborum ut ſupra in Arboribus,lt is of the 
Genitive caſe plural , goveried of fru- 
Aibus, becaule Yuum duo Subſtantiva, 
Kc. 

Pomaru ut ſupra”. 

Tantzm isan Adverb of quantity, made 
of an AdjeQtive of the :Neuter Gen- 
der, becauſe Aliquando neutra Adjetit= 
va , KC : | 

Deus ut ſupra , but here it cometh be- 
fore the verb interdixit, : 

Interdixit is a verb Perſonal Aftive, 
compounded of z#ter and 4ico, conjugas 
ted like legit, Interdico, #4, xi , becauſe 
Pr -teritim dat idem, fc. interdixt, intere 
dicium, becauſe Compofitum ut ſimplex, KC. 
Ic is of the Indicative mood ; Preter- 
pere& tenſe, Singular numver, and 
third perſon, and agreeth with tcx No- 

mina= 
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minative caſe, Dew, becauſe Verbum 
Perſonale, &c. 

Nobir,ut ſupra',but here it is the Dative 
caſe governed of interdixit, becauſe Da- 
trum pojtulant, &c. | 

EZ 1s a Pronoun Primitive of the ſe- 
cond Declenflion, Sing. Nom #s, ea, 3d. 
Gen, -ejus , &c. It is of the Singular 
number, Ablative caſe , aid Ferinine 
Gender, and agreeth with its Subſtan- 
tive arbore, becaule Ad tundem modum , 
8c. 

Arbore ut ſupra',but here it is the Ablz- 
tive caſe ſingular governed of nterdixit, 
which verb doth often govern a Dative 
caſe with an Ablative, though we have 
no expreſſe Rule for it in our Gram- 
mar. 

9re is a Proncun Relative, of the ſe- 
cond Declenlion. Sing, Nam, Q», que, 
quod, Gen. cus, &c. Ic is of the tingular 
number, Femine Gender, and third 
Perſon, and agreeth therein witn its 
Anrtecedent artore, becauſe Relat m cm 
Antecedente, &c. It is of the Nominarive 
caſe, and comerh before the verbeſt, 
becauſe Q-: ties nullus Nominatious, &c. 

Ejt is a verb Perſonal neuter Subſtan- 
tive, having a proper manner of de- 
clining, Sym, es, fur, Kc. becauſe , ox 

X 13 
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fuo ſum fui. It is of the Indicative ' mood 


Preſent tenſe, fingular number, and 
third perſon, and agreeth with its No- 
minartive caſe 2ve, becauſe Verbum P-r- 
ſonale, &c. 

Tr 1$ a Prepolicion lerving to the Ab- 
lative caſe. _ 

Medio is a Noun Adjettive of three 
terminations, like Bono; Sing, Nonr 
Medius, media, medium, 8c . 

At fi tres variant voces, &c, Ic is of the 
Ablative caſe, Neuter Gender, and Sin- 
onlar number, and agreeth with ics Sub- 
ſtantive, Pomario becauſe Adjeftiv'm cum 
Subſtantrvo. Pomari» ut ſupra',but here it is 
of the Ablarive cafe, becauſe ix is a Pre- 
polition ſerving to the Ablative caſe. 

N- isan Adverb of forbidding , and 
governeth a Subjun@ive mood. N? pro- 
hibendi, Kc 

Veſceremur, 't ſ»pra in veſc:; but here 
it 1s of the SubjunAive mood, preter- 
imperfe& tenſe, plural number, and 
firit perſon, like {-geremvr, and agrceth 
with its nominartive caſeyos, which is 
not expreſſed , becauſe Nominations pri- 
me vel ſecunde perſone, Kc. 

Fri.Gu, ut (| _ but her it is ofthe 
Ablative caſe {tngular, governed of veſce 
 rem:r, becauſe Fungor, frux, &c. 


Ejus, 
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Ejwe, ut ſupre in ea; but here it is of 
the Genitive caſe {ingular, and Femi- 
nine Gender, governed of fru&s, be- 
cauſe Quum duo Subſtantive, &c. Here 
note that ejws is a Relative, and agree- 
eth with its Antecedent Arbgris, under- 
ſtoud, h 

Neve confiſteth of two words, whereof 
ne is an Adverb of forbidding, and ve is 
an inclinatrve conjun&ion. 

Etiam is a ConjunCion copulative. 

Attingerems 18 a verb Perſonal Attive, 
like legeremws It is compounded of Ad 
and taxgo, and maketh at for ad for bet= 
ter (ound ſake, and tings for tango, be- 
cauſe Hec habeo, lateo, &c. It maketh the 
Preterperfe& tenſe attiyi and not atteti- 
gi becauie Sed ſyllaba ſemper &c. and the 
Supines attafium, attatiu, becauſe Compo- 
Pofitum wt fimplex,8c. [t is of the Subjun- 
Aive mood, Precerimperfe& tenſe, plu- 
ral number, and firſt perſon, and agree- 
cth with its Nominarive cafe #05, which 
is underſtood, becauſe Nominativus primes 
vel ſecrnde pzrſone, Kc. | 

Niſi is a Conjun&ion exceptive, and 
ſerveth toa Sub;ungive mood, Ni, niſi, 
ſi, fiquidem, KC. 

Vell-mus is a verb Perſonal neuter ir- 

regular, Vols, vi4 , volui , becauſe bo fit, 


wi, 
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ith, $6, Supinis caret,becauſe, Pſallo, volo, 
oo, Kc. Ic is of the Subjun&ive mood, 
Preterimperfeft tenſe , plural number, 
and firſt perſon, and agreeth with its 
Nominative caſe nos, which is undere 
ſtood , becauſe Nominatipys prime, &c. * 

Mori is a verb Perſonal Deponent of 
the third Conjugation like /egi, Morzor, 
moreris vel morere, mortuns ſum vel fui, (mo- 
rio'rque mortiag ) mori moriens , . Mor- 
tun, moriturws. It 1s of the Infinitive 
mood, having neither number, nor 
perſon, nor nominative caſe, and 1s 
governed of Vellemys, becauſe Q1ivuſdam 
tum verbis, 8c. 

Thus let every particular boy in a 
form, praiſe a while by himſelf u 
a ſeveral piece of Latine, and it will ſhew 
you plainly what he is able to do, and 
make that the moſt negligent and heed- 
lefſe amongſt them, ſhall know how to 
make 2 uſe of his whole Grammar, 
though (perhaps) for all you could do 
to him, he never heeded it before. 

What I have hitherto mention= 
ed touching the well gounding of 
children , hath chiefly reſpe& unto 
Lilies Grammar, which is yet conſtantly 
made uſe of in moſt Schools in England; 
and from which I think it not good for 
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any Maſter to decline, either in a pri- 

vate or publique courſe of Teaching, for 

theſe reaſons following. 

. I. Becauſe no man can be aſſured, 

that either his Scholars will ſtick co him, 
."*9r that he ſhall continue with them, c1ll 

he have perfe&ly trained them up by 

another Grammar. 

2 Becauſe, if children be made to 
change their Grammars , as often as 
they uſe to change their Maſters ( elpe- 
cially in a place where many Schooles 
are" they will be hike choſe thac runne 
from room to room in a Labyrinth, 
who know not Whether they go back- 
ward or forward, nor which way to take 
towards the door ; I mean, they may be 
long converſant in Grammar books, 
and never underſtand the Arrt it (elf. 

2. Becauſe I have known many , and 
thole men of excellent abilities for 
Grammar-learning, who having endea- 
vored topreceed by an ealicr way, then 
Lilies is, have been quite decried by the 
generality of them that hold to the 
Common-Grammar, and have had much 
adoe to bear up the credit of their 
School, though their Scholars have 
been found to make very good Profici- 
ency, and more then others. 

4. Be_ 
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: 4. Becauſe , when a Maſter hath | 
| grounded a Scholar never ſowell, it he 

(in hopes of an exhibition or Scholar- 
| ſhip, or other preferment to be had) 
| be removed from him to one of our 
creater Schooles, he ſhall be made pro 

forma, to get Lilies Grammar y kearr, 
| and to negle& what he hath formerly 
| learned, as unneceſſary and uſelefſe. - | 
5s. Becauſe children in their tender 
age are generally like leaking veſſels, 
and no ſooner do they receive any in- 
ſtrufions of Grammar, but they forget 
| chem as quickly , till by frequent repe- 
titions and examinations, they be reve- 
ted into them, and by aſfſiduicy of long | 


practice brought to an habit , which 

| cannot be bred in them nnder two or 
three yeares time; in which ſpace they | 
may be as well habituated and per- 
fefted by Lilies Grammar as any 
other , according to the Plat-form of 
reaching ic, which I have already 
ſhewed , and by means of thoſe helps 
which 1 have publiſhed for the better 

explication of ſome parts of ir. 

| Yet 1 do not deny , but a far eaſter 

way may be taken to teach children; 

Firſt the grounds and Rudiments , and 

afterwards the whole Syſteme of Gram- 
| | mar, 
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mar, then that whichis generally now 
in uſe according to Lilie , whom afcer 
T had obſerved many eminent School- 
waſters (who have publiſhed Grammars 
of their own) to condemn of many 
Tautologies, defefts, and errours; and 
withall, toendevour to retain theſul- 
ſtance of his Grammar, I eſfſayed my ſelf 
to fee what might be done in that 
kinde, with an eſpeciall eye upon the 
ſlender capacities of children, with 
whom I had todo. - And after triall | 
made, that ſuch inſtruments would for- 
ward my work, I was beld to publiſh 
firſt An eafie extrance to the Latine tongue, 
- and then The Latine Grammar fitted for the 
-” of Schooles,, which, how I have for 
undry yeares *taught , together with 
Lilies Grammar , I fhall now briefly de- 
Clare. 

1. As children are going over the 
Accidents,and that part of the Grammar, 
which concerneth the Genders of nouns, 
and the Preterperfe& tenſe, and Su- 
pines of verbs, I make them one day to 
peruſe that part of the Grounds cf 
Grammar, which concerneth the eight 
parts of Speech ſeverally handled, and 
another day to read that which con- 
cerneth their conſtru&ion , and every 

Satur- 
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- Saturday morning to run over their 
examination, which being but a Task of 
about half an hour, doth exceedingly 
help their underſtanding and memory in 
getting their every dayes parts, and 
keeping them in minde; eſpecially if 
they be made ſometimes to look upon 
their Synopſis's,and thereby to take no- 
tice how handſomely and orderly the 
Rules hang together. 

2. Likewiſe , as children proceed 
in Lilies Grammar (which _— 1s 
bud very flowly, becauſe it being all in 
Latine 1s hard to be underſtood, and be- 
ing ſomewhat long in learning, boyes 
are apt to forget one end of it, before 
they can come toanother )I cauſethem 
ro make uſe of the Latine Grammar, which 
1 fitted tothe uſe of Schooles together with 
it. This I uſually divide into twelve or 
{ixteen parts, (letting the Appendixalone 
till chey underſtand all the reſt) in read» 
ing of which I cauſe them to ſpend half 
an hour for the moſt part every day, 
and by comparing what they read with 
that inLiliesGrammar,] make them toob- 
{ſerve how what they learn in Lily, ought 
rightlycobe placed,according tothetrue 
methoJ of Grammar Art,whichthey ſee 
analyted in the Synophis. They gy" 
rea 
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readjt over in Engliſh only, and then 
in Latine and Englith together , and af- 
terwards only in Latine. And becauſe 
frequent examination is a main expedient to 
faſten what i taught , 1 cauſe them every 
Saturday morning, to make uſe of Exa= 
minatio Latine Grammatice, (which 1s 
now lately printed)and letone boy ask 
the queſtions out of the Book, and the 
reſt anſwer him orderlyout of theG ram» 
mars in their hands. And this I inde, 
that a natural and clear method of teaching 
Grammar, is the beſi means that can be dc 
viſed to open the underſtanding for the recet- 
ving, or toſtrengthen the memory for the re- 
taining of any inſtrufiions that can be given 
concerning it. AndI judge that method to 
be moſt natural and ealie, which dorh 
at once lay open the ſubject that it trea- 
teth of, andenlighten a mean capacity to 
apprehend it on. a ſuddain; and which 
-hach withall a power in it (elf, that 
whether the diſcourſe upon the matter 
be more contrafted or enlarged, it 
can bring all chat can be ſa'd of it un- 
der a few certainand general Heads, by 
way of Common-place;which being (urc- 
ly kept'in minde, all ocher documents 
depending on them, as particulars, will 
eabſy be remembred. . 
Thus 
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- Thus have I freely _—_ my 
thoughts touching the moſt familiar 
way that I have hitherto known (either 
by my Maſters, or my own praftice, or 
any « Fo that I have obſerved by read- 
ing, or converſe with experienced 
School-maſters ) of teaching the Com- 
mon Grammar,and making uſe of theſe 
ordinary School-books in every form, 
which are taught in moſt Schooles in 
England. And becauſe it belongs chiefly ts 
the Vſher in moſt of our Grammar=Schools, to 
teach children to underſtand and make uſe of 
theirGrammar,and by degrees to furniſhthem 
with proper words or good phraſe, thac they 
may be able of themſelves to write or 
ſpeak true Latine,or tranſlate eitherway 
pretty elegantly, before they come under 
the Maſter 3 I call this part of my diſco- 
very The Uſhersduty, wherein he mayplainly 
ſee how he onght to reſpe& the 'end , the 
means, and the manner how to uſe every 
help or mean for the better diſpatch of 
that which he 1s continually imployed 
about; viz. the well grounding of Childrex 
in Grammar learning: which may be done 
in three yeares, with the ordinary ſort 
of boyes, even thoſe of the meaneſt ca. 
pacity, if Diſcretion in every particular 
be uſed, which is beyond any direfions that 
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can be given. So that under the Uſher I 
admit of three forms; The firſt of Enter- 
ers, The ſecond of Praitioners, The 
third of Proficients in the knowledge of 
Grammar. 

. Having done therefore with ground- 
ing children, (whoſe inanimadvertency 
is theTeachers daily treuble(and not to 
mention their other infirmiies ) requi=- 
reth, that they be held long in one and 
the ſame work , and be made.ever and 
anone to repeat again what they former- 
ly learned) I ſhall next adde ſomewhat 
concerning teaching men at ſpare hours 
in private, with whom (by reaſon of 
their {tronger capacities , and more uſe 
of reaſon) a far {peedier courle may be 
taken, ard greater Proficiency may be 
made in half a year, then can be expe- 
Fed from children in three years ſpace. 
And what ILſhall here deliver is contrm- 
ed by $hat experiment which I have 
made with many young Gentlemen, for 
thbele eleven or. twelve years together 
laſt paſt, in Loudon; who being very ſenſi- 
ble of their own want of the Latine 
tongue, and deſirous (if poſlibly) to at- 
tain ic, have thought no coſt nor pains 
too little-to be employed for gaining of 
it, and yet in few inoneths, they bave 

cither 
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citherbeen ſogrounded, as tobe able to 
help themſelves in a plain Authour, in 
caſe they knew nothing before ; or fo 
perfeted, as to grapple with the moſt 
difficult and exa&eſt Auchours, in caſe 
they had formerly but a ſmattering of 
the Language; and this they have ob- 
tained at leiſuretime , and at far leſſe 
expenſe, then they now prize the jewel 
at, which they hav. In — of a 
man then, I require none of thoſe helps, 
which I have provided for childrens 
uſes, (though perhaps he may find bene- 
fic to himſelf by peruſing them in pri- 


vate)only I detire himat the firſt to get 


an eaſie entrance tothe Latine tongue,and by 
it | ſhew him as briefly , orderly and 
plainly as I can, | 

1. How he ought to diſtinguiſh words, 
ſo asto know what part of Speech any 
word is, 

2, To tell what belongeth to every 
leveral Part of Speech. 

3. To get the Examples of the Declen- 
fions & Conjugations very exa&ly, ſoas 
to know what any Noun or Verb ſignifi= 
eth,according to its Termination:and to 
ſtore him with words, I adviſe him ro 
_— a- Chapter in the Vocabujary (at 
ealt) once every day, andrto obſerverhe 

F Larine 
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Latine names of ſuch things as are com- 
mon in uſe, and better known to him. 

4 Thcnl acquaint him with the moſt ge- | 
neral Rules of Concordance and Conftru- 
Qion, and help him to underſtand them by 
ſundry ſhart examples appliable thereunto. 

5; Laſt of all, | cauſc him to take ſome 
of the ColleGanea, and help him to con» 
ſtruc, parſe, imitate, and altcrthem, untill 
he be able to adventure upon ſome caſy 
Authour. 

Aſter he be thus made wcll acquainted 
with the Grounds of Grammar, | bid him 
to procure the Latine Grammar fitted for 
his uſe, as well as for Schooles; and roge- 
ther with it a Latine Teſtament, or Bible, 
and then 1 cauſe him to read over his 
Grammar (ty as much at once as he can 
wcll p:rule in halfe an houre) and be 
ſure that he thorowly underſtand itz and 
aftcr every one of the foure Parts of Gram« 
mar, | give him a Praxis of itz by cxerci- 
ſing whereof, he may calily know how to 
uſe his Rules, and where to tind them. 

When by this mcancs he can tcl] what to 
do with his Grammar, 1 turn him to the Lae 
tine Teftament , (beginning with the firſt 
Chapter ot Saint Fohxs Goſp:1, becauſe it 
is moſt caſy) and there I make him (by 
giving, him tome few dircQions, which he 
' hath, 


, 
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+ hath, together with his Grounds of Grams 
+ -1ar) to learn to conſtrue of himſclfe ſix, 
cight, or ten verſcs , with the help of his 
Engliſh Bible; and to parſe them exaQly 
according to his Grammar, and by going 
over thrce or four Chapters , he will be 


ws able to proceed -underftandingly in his 
i11 BY L#tine Bible without help. 
ſy Which when he can do, I adviſe him 


to get Corderius Engliſh and Latine, where 
he is chiefly to take notice of the phraſes, 
how they differ, in both languages, andto 


im BY? \ 

for Fimitatc here and there a Colloquie, to try 
ge- what good Latine he can write or ſpeak of 
ble, himſclt, And now Icommend to his own 


private ecading , Dialogi Gallico: Anglc= 

atini » by Digres, DifGionarium ofio- lin« 
gue, of the Schoolmafler, Printed formerly 
by Michae! Sparks,and Zanua Linguarunt,or 
rather Janus Latine lingue, and the likes 


= dy peruſal of which, rogether with Gordee 
ww to” » he may þe furniſhed wich copy of 


ords and phraſes, tor common diſcourſe 
n Latinc. Afterwards I. help bim in 
cading, ZEſop's Fables , .to confirue-and 


« firſt darſc, and imitate a Pcriod , or more in 
\fſe itt2"2f them, thereby co acquaint himſelf 
» (byſe*? the artificial manncr of placing 
1 he ords. And when I ſce he dare adven=- 


urc upon the Latine alone, I make him 
| F 2 rcad 
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read Terence over and over, and toobſerve| 
all the difficultics of Grammar that he 
meets in him, and aftcr he is once Mafter 
ofhis flile, he will be pretty well able for 
any Latine Book, of which 1 allow him to 
take his choice. : 

VVhether he will read Tully , Pliny, Se- 
1neca, or Lipſius for Epiſtles. Tattin, Salut, 
Lucius F lorus, or Ceſar tor Hiſtory. Virgil, 
Ovid, Lucax,or Horace for Poctry, 

And when 1 ſee hecanread theſc un- 
derftandingly, I judge him able to peruſ 
-_ Larine Authour of himſclf, by th 
hclp of Coopers DiRionary , and guo 
Commentators , or Scholiaſts. 

T ncſe Authors which 1 have mentioned 
arc moſt of them in Engliſh; as alſo Liviz 
Plinies natural Hiſtory , Tacitus, and oth 
excellent Books, which he may peruſe ec 
gether with the Latinc, and by compari 
both Languages together, he may beco 

| very expert in both. Yet I would advi 
him totranflate ſome little Books of hi 
ſelf; Firſt out of Latinc into Engliſh, 2 
then our of Engliſh into Latine, whi 
will at once furnifh bim with all poinn 
Grammar, and the right uſe and orderi 
of words, and in a ſhort time brit! 
ro the like cloquence. 

Mr. Aſcham commendeth Tully de 

q 
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! ute, ani his Epiſtless Ad Duintum 


hel Fratrem, & ad Lentul-m , for this 


purpoſe. 
If he would exerciſe himfelf in Ora» 
tory or Poetry, 1 ſuppoſc his beſt way is 
to imitate the moſt excellent pieces of ci- 
ther, that he findes in the beſt and pureſt 
Authors, (eſpecially Tuly and Virgil) till 


.j Y he can do well of himſelf. Horace and 


{ Buchanan's Pſalms will ſufficiently tore 


him wich varicty of Verſee. | 
And now if one ſhould ask me before 1 


# conclude this Book, and begin with the 
= next , whether it be not poſſible for men 


or chilJren to learn Latine, as well as 
Engliſh , without Grammar-Rules. 

I anſwer. Firſt, that it is hardly poſſi- 
ble, becauſc the Latine tongue is not fo fa- 
miliarly ſpoken , as Engliſh 3 which is 
gotten only by hearing and imitation. 

2. Thatit is notthe better way , partly 
becauſcthey that are well acquainted with 
Grammar, know when they or others 
ſpeak well,and when they ſpeak ill; wheres 
as they that are ignorant of the Rules, take 
any Latine for good, be it never ſo barba- 
rous.or full of Solzciſmes, and partly, bc= 

auſc they that are 8kilful in Grammar, arc 
able to doe ſomething in reading Au- 
thours, or — , or writing Epiſtles, 
or 
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or the like, by themſelves; whereas they 
that learne Latine without any Rule, are 
able to donothing ſurely if their Teacher 
be away. B:lides, if the Latine be once | 
well gotten by _ it is not fo aptto be 
forgottenzas it itbe learned only by rote,bc- 
cauſe the learncr is at any time able to re- 
cover what he hath loſt by the help of his 
own intelle&, having the habit of Grams * 
mar in his mind. Yet (I concelve) ic is 
the readict way to the gaining of this 
Languages to joyn aſſiduity of ſpeaking | 
and reading, and writing, and eſpecially | 
double tranſlating to the Rules; for as the 
one affordeth us words and phraſe, and 
the other dire&s us how to order them for 
a right ſpeech; ſo the exerciſe of both 
will at lat beget ſuch an Habit in us, that 
we may increaſe our ability to ſpeak and 
underſtand pure Latiac, though (perhaps) 
- Rules of Grammer, be R— 

y Us. 

Having here done with the Vſhers-Duty, 
] ſhall (God willing) go on to diſcover 
the Maſters Method in every particular, 
according to what I have cither praQiſcd 
my felt, or obſerved from others of my * 
profeſſion, And I hope this my (I:nder 
diſcovery will excite ſome of greater pra- 
Giſe and experience , to commit alſo to 
publick 
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publick their own obſcrvations; by whom 
if I maybe convinced, thatl have any where 
gone in an crronzous way, I ſhall willing» 
ly retra&t my courſe, and endevour to ſtere 
by any mans Chart, that I finde more caſte 
and ſurc, todirect me. In the mean time, 
I commit my lictle vefſel ro the waters all 
alone, and dcfire God, that whatever 
Dangers aitznd it, he would fo protect 
and proſper it, that it may ſafcly arrive to 
the Port which I chiefly aim at; viz. the 
honour and ſcrvice of his divine Majeſty, 
and che bencfitcing of both Church and 
Common wealth, in the good cducation 
of clildeen. 
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CHAP. I- 


How to make the Scholars of the fourth Form 
very perfed in theArt ofGrammar,end E= 
I:ments of Rhetorickz& how to exter them 
upon Greck in an eaſy way, How to praiſe 
them ( as they read Terence, aud Ovid de 
Triltibus, aud his Mctamorphoſis, and 
'Janua Latinr linguzx, and Sturmiaus, 
and Textor's Epiiiles) in getting Copy 
of words,azd learning their Dcrivations 
and Diftcrences , and in varying phra- 
ſcs- How to ſhew them the right way of 
double tranſlating, and writing a moſt 
pure Latine (tyle. How to acquaint them 
with all ſorts of Engliſh and Latine 
verſes, and to enable them to write fami- 
liar and cJegant Epiſtles either in Eng- 
lor Latine, upon all occaſions. 


He Uſer baving throughly per= 
tormed his Daty , fo as tolay 2 
ſure foundation by teaching Grams 
mar, and lower Authours. and uſing 


F other helps formentioned, 10 acquaint hy 


Scholars withthe words , and order of the Las 
tine tongue, as well for ſpeaking, as writing 
it ; 
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't : The Maſter may more cheerfully pro» 
cced to build further , and in ſo doing, 
be ſhould be as carefull to keep what is well got- 
ten, as diligent to adde thereunto. 1 would 
adviſc therefore, that the Scholars of this 
fourth form may, 

' I, Every morning read fix or ten verſes 
Cas formerly) out ot the Latine Teſtament 
iato Engliſh, that thus they may be become 
well acquainted with the matter, and 
words of that moſt holy Book 3 and after 
they are acquainted with the Greek Teſta* 
b ment , they may procecd with ir in like 
"Th manner, 

ii 2+. Evcry Thurſday morning repeat a 
| part out of theLatineGrammar,according as 
it is Iaft divided, that by that meanes they 
may conſtantly ſay it over once every quar- 
ter. And becauſe their wits are now ripe 
for underftanding Grammar notions, where 
ever they mcet with them, | would have 
them every one to provide & Paper-bock of 
two quires in Quartos in the beginning 
whereof, they ſhould write the Heads of 
Grammar by way of common place, as 
they ſee ic in my Latine Grammar, and ha« 

W ving notcd the pages , they fhould again 

Jt write over the ſame Heads, (leaving @ 
\. larger orlcfſe diſtance betwixt them, as 
i! they conccivethey may finde more. or lefſe 
4» matrer 
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mateer to fill them withall) in the Jeaves of 
their Book,and inſert all nicetics of Grame« 
mar that they finde , cither in their daily 
Icfſons, or in peruſing other Books at 
ſparc houres, cfpecially ſuch as eicher mes 
chodically,or critically treat of Grammar; 
amongft which I commend Mr. Brinſley's 
poſing of the Accidents, The Animadverſis 
ons upon Lilies Grammar, Stockwoods diſpu- 
tations, Mt Pooles Engliſh Accidents, Hermes 
Anglo=Latinus , Phaleris Snpplementa ad 
Grammaticam, Mr. Birds, Mr. Shirleyes, Mr, 
Burleyes, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Gregories, Mr. 
H aynes, Mr.,Danes, Mr.F arnabies,and other 
late printed new Grammars, (which they 
may read in privatc one after another will 
afford them ſeveral obſervation?. As for 
Authores Grammatice Antiqui , which are 
commonly printed together; Diſpauterius, 
Linacer, Melanithon, V alerius, Alvarez, Rhe- 
mw, Sulpitixs, Voſſius, and the like, cither 
ancicnt or modcins, they may take the 
opportunity to read them, aſter they come 
to hizhes Forms, and pick out of them 
fuch pretty notes, as they have not for» 
merly met withall, and write them in their 
Common: place=booke. And becaulc ir may 
ſeem a needlcile labour tor cvery Scholar 
to be thus imployed, and icis (almoR) in - 
poſſible far one alone to procure ſs many 
Grammars,. 
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Grammars, it were to be wiſhed, that in eve* 
ry Schoole of n"te, there might be a Library, 
wherein all the beſt Grammars that can be 
gotten, might be kept, and lent to thoſe boyes, 
that are more induStriouſly addifed to Grams 
mar Art, and which intend to be Scholars, that 
they may read them over, and refer what they 
like in them to its proper Head, And to cn- 
courage them in ſo doing, the Mafter may 
do wcll at the firſt to dirc& therr, and a'- 
terwards at leiſure times to caſt an cyc up- 
on their Books, and ſec what they have 
collated of themſclver, But be ſure that 
they keep their Paper- book fair, and that 
they write conſtantly in it , with alcgible 
and even hand. 

3, Thus they may have liberty to Icarn 
Rhccorick on Mondayes, Tucſ{daycs, and 
Wedneſdayes, for morning Parts, And to 
enter them in that Art of fine (pzaking,they 
may make uſe of Elementa Rhetorices,latcly 
printed by Mr. D1gard, andout ot it Icarn 
the Tropes and Figures ,* according tothe 
definitions given by Talews, and aſter» 
wards more illuſtrated byMr.Butler.Our of 
eithcr of which books, they may be helped 
with ſtore of examples, to explain the Dee 
finitions, ſo asthey may know any Tropez 
or Figure that they meet wish in their own 
Authourr, When they have throughly 

learnt 
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learnt that little book, they may make a 
Synoplis of it, whereby to ſec its order, and 
how every thing hangs together , and then 
writctheCommon place heads ina Paper- 
book (as 1 have mentioned before rouching 
Grammar)unto which they may reterre; 
whatever they like in the late Engl: 
Rhetorick, Mr. Farnabies Index Rhetori:us, 
Suſenbrotus, Mr, Hornes Compendium Rhe- 
torices, or the like, till they be better able 
to peruſe other Authours , that more fully 
treat of the Art; asf, Veſſius's Partitiones 
Oratorie. Orator extemporaneus , Teſmari . 


 exercitationes Rhetorice , Nic. © Cauſſints, 


P aiot de elequenti2, and many others; with 
which a School-Library ſhould be very 
well furniſhed for the Scholars to make 
uſe on, accordingly as they increaſcin 
ability of learning. | 
Theſe Elementa Rhetorices in their firſt 
going over, ſhould be cxplaincd by the 
Maſter, and conſtrued by the Scholars, and 
every example compared with its Dctinie. 
tion. And the Scholars ſhould now be di. 
lig:nt of themſclves to obſerve every Trop 
and Figure, that occurre intheir preſent 
Authours, and when they ſay, to render it 
With its full definition, and if any be more 
emincnt and worthy obſervation then 
othcrs, to write it down in their Com. 
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mon=place-buok , and by this means they 
will come to the perfe& underſtanding of 
them in a quarter of a ycarcs time, and 
with more caſe commic itall comemory 
by conftant parts, ſaying a whole Chapter 
rogctherat once; which afterwards they 
may keep by conſtant Repetitions, as they 

do their Grammar, 

4+ When they have paſſed their Rheto- 
rick, you may let them beſtow thoſe hours, 
which they ſpent about ic, in getting the 
Greck Grammar for morning parts. And 
becauſe in learning this Language, as well 
as the Latine, we are to proceed by one Rule, 
which is moſt common and certain'y | prefcrre 
Camdens Greek Grammar before any that 
I have yet ſcen, (though perhaps it be noe 
fo facill, or ſo compleat as ſome latclier 
printed, eſpecially choſe that are ſet out 
by my worthy friends, Mr. Busbie of 
Wcftminfter, and Myr. Dugard of Mer- 
j2*chant Taylors Schoole)) In the firft going 
* overof which, I would have them to re- 
peat onely the Greck letters, and their 
diviſions, »the Accents, and cight Parts of 
Speech,the Articl:s,Declenfions, and Cor - 
Jugations, the Adverbs, ConjunE&ions, and 
Prepoſitions by ſeveral parts, as they arc 
beſt able co get chem, and' to' write down 
ſo much as they ſay at once ina fair Paper» 


ory wang > 
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book, very exa&ly obſcrviug and marking 
every Accent, and note of diftinQion. 
And chis will quickly cnable them to 
write or read Greck very truly, eſpecially 
if they minde the abbreviated charaCers, 
which are now lately prinecd at the end 
of moſt of theſe Grammars. This work 
will take up about a quarter of 2 years time+ 


In the next half year, they may get over 2 - 


the whole Grammar in that order,as it is 
printed, And in the interim thereof, they 
may make uſc of their Greek, Teftament 
every morning after prayers, In like man- 


ner as they formerly uſcd their Latine - 


one. They may begin with the Goſpel 
of S. Fobn, which at the fic you may 
help them to conſtrue and parſe verbatim, 
but after a while when they have gather- 
ed ftrength to do ſomewhat of themfelves, 
you may lct them make uſe of Paſors Le= 
xicon, which they will better do, by help 
of the Themes, which I cauſed to be printed 


ia the Margent of the Greek Teflament,which. 


will lead them to Paſor, to ſee the Analy=» 
ſis of any word in the Teſtament. Mr. 
Dugard hath lately compleated bis Lexi- 
con Greci Teſtament: Alpbabeticum , uns 
cumexplicatione Grammetica vocum fingula« 
rum. inuſum Tironum ; nec non concordantia 
ſingulis vocibus appoſita, in uſum Theologie 

Js Candita- 
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canditatorym; which were it once com- 
mireed to the pr-ſTe, as it now Iycth ready 
In his hand,would be a moft excellent help to 
young Scholars, to proceed in the Greek, Tet a= 
ment of themſelves, in an underjtanding and 
Grammatical way. And | hopc'it will not 
be longere he publiſh ic for common uſe, 
When they have gone over the Declerii- 


.ons and ConJugations , and arc able to 


write Greek in a very fair and legible 
character, Ict them write out the Par. 
digmcs ot every Declenfion and Conjuga- 
tion, and divide the mov:able partot che 
words, from the Tcriminatious, as you 
may fſce it done in M:, Dugards ud 
menta Grammatice Grece. Attcr they are 
thus acquainted with every particular 
example , they may write out all the D:e 
clenfions one by another , and the three 
voyces of the Verbs throughout all moods 
and tenſcs in all Conjugations, that fo 
they may more readily compare them one 
by another,and ſee what Tcnſcs are alike, 
or which are wanting in every voyce, If 
thele things were drawn into Tabics, to 
be hanged up in the Schoole, they would 
help the weaker boyce., 

"And to ſupplythem with tore of Nouns 
& Verbs, you may let them repeat as many 
nouns as they can wel get at onee,out of Mr. 

Gregories 
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Gregories Namenclatnra; and afterwards as 


y manyScntcnces as theycan wel ſay at once, 
'0 out of Seidelins, or the latter end of Clavis 
j- Grece lingueyby the repeating, conſtruing 
A and parfi1g,whereot they will learn all the 
It Primitive words of the Greek Tongne, 
"I and beable ro decline them. And thus 
1- they will be very wcll ficted to fall upon 
0 any approved Greek Authour , when they 
I: come into the next Form. But if you 
__ would have them learne to ſpeak Greeke, 
1- let them make uſe of Poſielius's Dialoguesz 
he or My, Shirleyes Introduftorium , in Engliſh, 
O!1 Latine, and Greek, 1 commonly appoin- 
Ji- ted Tueſdayes and TI hurſdaycs aftsr- 
ure noones for this employment, before or af- 
lar after my Scholars had performed} their 
Je other Tasks, q bY 
rec 5+ Terence, of all the School=Authours 
ods that we read, doth defervedly challenge 
ſo Il the firſt place, not onely becauſe Tully 
one himſelf hath ſeemed to derive his eclo« 
ike, quence from him, and many noble Roe 
'. If I mans are reported to have affifted him in 
, £9 making his Comedies ; but alſo becavſe 
auld F that Book is the very quinteſſence of: familiar 
I Latine, and very apt to expreſſe the mo#t of 

ouns þ eur Angliciſmes withall, The matter of it 
nany A is full of morality, and the ſeveral Atﬀtors 
tMr. OT thercin, moſt lively ſeem to perſonate the 


ories behavi= 
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bchavieur and properties of ſundry of the 
like ſort of people, even in this age of our. 
] would have the Scholars, therefore of 
this form to read him ſo thorowly, as to 
make him- wholly their own. To help 
them in ſo doing, 1 have rendred a good 
part of it into Engliſh , anſwerableto che 
Latine line by line, in the adverſe page, 
and | intend (God willing) cre long to 
eompleat the whole, according to what I 
have formerly undertaken, and pro» 
miſled, 

This Authour I would have the Scholars 
to readconftantly every Monday, Tuc(day, 
Wedneſday, and Thurſday, for for:-noon 
L:ſfons, taking about half a page at once, 
cill they begin to reliſh him, and then they 
will cafily take more, and delight to be 
excrciſed in him in this manner. 

1. Let them write out every Lefſon very 
fair and cxa&ly, as they ſee ic printed be- 
fore them both in Engliſh and Latine. 
And this will be a means to perfe& them 
in Octhography, and to imprint what they 
Jearn in thas. Auchour in their mindes; 
They ſhould have a Quarto Paper=book 
for this purpoſe, whercin nothing elſc | 
ſhould be written. 

2, Let them tranſlate about four or fix 
lincs Grammatically in a looſe paper, yr 


{ 3. Let them conſtrue the whole Leſ- | 
) ſon both Grammartically , and accord- — | 
J ing tothe hraſe,and this will acquaint 
I them with the proprieties of both 
c Tongues. 
ty 4. Let them parſe it according to the 
O Grammatical order, -examining every 
1 word to theurmoſt of what Grammar 
J* teacheth concerning it, and this will 
make them thorowly to underſtand 
rs Lilie, and ſometimes to conſulc other 
Ys Grammars, where he comes ſhaxt in a 
on Rule. 
ce, 5. Let them cull out the moſt fignifi- 
icy cant words, and phraſes, and write g 
) be them in a Pocket-book, with figures re- 
ferring where to finde them in their Au- 
ery thourz and ſet them ever and anon 
be- be conning theſe by heart, becauſe theſe 
ine. (of all others) will ſtand them in moſt 
hem ſtead for ſpeaking Latine, or writing - 
they Colloquies and Epiſtles. 
des; In reading of this book , it is not 
book | amifſe for the Maſter to minde his 
elſe | Scholars of the true decorym of both © | 
* things and words, and how fittin 
xr (ix they are for ſuch perſons to do or 
, n ſpeak , as arc there repreſenced , and 
Y 
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by this means they may better take no- 
tice of the way of conſtruing. 


npon 
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npon ſuch occalions as they did, and 
ſpake them. As in Avndria, they may 
obſerve not onely in generall , how apt 
young men are to be enticed, old men 
cochide, ſervants to deceive, 8&c. bur 
more particularly they may ſec how 
ſome men are niore apt to be carri- 
ed away by'paſſion then others are, and 
how different their natures are ſome- 
times, though their age and breeding 
may be the ſame. Thus they ſhall finde 
Simo and Chremes, two old Citizens, the 
one pettiſh and apt to overſhoot himſelf - 
in many things , the other more calme 
and circumſpe&t, and therefore better 
able to pacify and adviſe others. Like- 
© wiſe, they (hall meet with ewo young 
Gentlemen, Pamphilus and Charinus, the 
one whereof, being very towardly and 
hopefull, was drawn away by ill com- 
pany, and thereby brought into much 
trouble of mind, betwixt a fear to of- 
fend his Father, and a care to make 
amends for his fault commiicted 3 but 
the other being raſh and childiſhly diſ- 
oled, is fer upon what hedcfireth with 
Fach eagernelle, that he will have it, 


though it be impoſlible for him to ob- 
tain it, and he be utterly ignorant of 
uling any meanes to come by it. Buc 

above 
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above all , they will laugh at theknave 
Dawus, to read how he preſuming upon 
his own cunning wit , diſpleaſeth Sm, 
& enſnareth Pamphilu,and at laft brings 
himſelf within the compaſle of the laſh. 
And, in this and other comedies, they 
may obſerve many remarkable ſayings 
and a&ions, which will hint much to 
abundant matter of invention for fu- 
ture exerciſes, As when they hear Da- 
vw cry Hem ajſtutias | Fie upon craft ! they 
may take an occalion to enlarge upon 
the matter. as to ſay; One may quickly, 
perceive Ly Davus in Terence, what amiſ- 
chievors wit will come t6, that doth alwayes 
buſie it ſelf to circunvent and entrap others ; 
for this fellow, after he had cozened his old 
Maſter,and unhappily taught his Maſters ſon 
torell kis father a lie,and intangle himſelf in 
a dorble marriagt,aud ſaw his knavery could 
ot help him to eſcape his owndanger , was 
ready at laſt to hang himſelf 3 and though 
he came cf pretty well with his young Maſter, 
by condemning himſelf , and as%ing forgive= 
n:ſſ", and promiſing to amend the matter he 
hal utterly ſpoyled; yet in the height of his 
J 1o!lity, the old man catcheth him at una- 
wares, and without hearins him to ſpeak, a 
word for himſelf , calleth for Dromo, and 
whes him hoiſe him up, and carry him away 
Sp, 
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fo the _ e of corref:on, and there to tye him 
neck, and. heels together, and whip him 
ſmartly for the roguery he had done, Such 
Di&ates astheſe, the Maſter may give 
his Scholars ſometimes to turn into 

ureLatine,till they be able to make the 
fike of chem(elves. And this is indeed to 
make a true uſe of this excellent Au- 
thour, according to what Eraſmrs di- 
refts in his golden little book , de Ratinne 
inſtituendi Diſcipulos, which is worth ones 
peruſal, that is exerciſed in teaching 
youth. 

When you meet with an Aft or Scene 
thar is full ofaffeCtion, and aftion , you 
may cauſe ſome of your Scholars , af- 
terthey have learned itto a it,firſt in 
private-amonsg(t themſelves, and aftcr- 
wards in the open Schoole b:fore their 
fellowes;z and herein you muſt have a 
main care of theirpronunciaticn , and 
ating every geſture to the very life. 
This a&ing of a piece of a Comedy, ora 
Colloquy fomerimes , will bean excel- 
lent means to prepare them ro pro- 
nounce Orations with a Grace, and 1 
have found it an eſpeciall remedy toex- 
pell chat ſubruſtick baſhfulnefle, and 
unreliſtable timorouſne{ſe, which ſome 
children are naturally poſſeſſed withall, 

and 
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and which is apt in riper yeares to 
drown many good parts in men of fin» 
gularendowments. 
6. Their after-noon parts, on Man» | 
; days and Wedneſdays, may be in Fama 
Latine lingue ; which book lhould be of- 
ten read over , becauſe it will at once 
furniſh them with the knowledge of 
words and things , into the reaſans of 
. which, they will now be more induſtri- 
oufly inquiſitive,then furmerly; becauſe 


% FS % 
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ng ll theirpreſent years dou teach them to be 

more diſcuriive in their underſtanding, 
ne Il as growing more towards men. And 
,o0u ff therefore 1n this book they ſhould not 
af- WW onely firſt minde the fignification , and 
t in MW Grammatical conſtru&ion of words, bur 
ccr- | Secondly, endeavour to gain a ex of 
heir {good and proper words for expreſſion 


Ve a 
and 


of one and the ſame thing, as that they 
may not only tell you that dowys but alſo 


\ife. {Wedes is Latine for a houſe, & rhat decor, 
ora Wnd p:lcÞbritudo are Latine for beavty as 
«ccl- Well as forma; and in ——_ ſuch Sy- 

ro- {Wonyma's as theſe, they may be helped 
nd 1 {Ws well by Difionaries , as by frequent 
oex- [{ading. Thirdly, They may with eve- 

and [| pare bring a piece of ctheIndex tran- 
ſome {Ware 1 into Engliſh, Fonrthly , Becauſe 
thall, Bey muſt now begin to uſe their judge» 


menT 
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ment in the right choyce of words, ' 
(when they finde many heaped toge- 
ther)it werenot amifſe tolet themen- 
quire the Original out of Rider's Latine 
Diftionary , or Beckman d#Originibus La= | 
tine lingre; and to confider the differen- 
ces that are be(wixt words of the ſame 
fignification z which they may learn 
out of Auſonivs Popma, Laurentins Valla, 
Cornelius Froato, Varro de lingy4 Latina, | 
and the like books fitto be kepe in the | 
Schoole Library. 

7. On Tueſdaies and Thurſgaies in 
the after-noons,1 would have this Form 
employed in ſome of Tullies Epiſtles, 
(either thoſe colle&ed formerly by Styr- 
minus , or thoſe of late made uſe of in 
Weftminſter $choole) but Sturmiy*s I re» 
ther preferas more ealie to þegin with» 
all, rockers may be uſed afterwards, 
rogether with Textors Epiſtles, And 

1, I would havethem beexerciſedin 
double tranflating theſe Epiſtles , ſo as 
to render many of them into good Eng» 
liſh, and after a while to turn the ſame 
again intoLatine, and totry how near 
they can come to their Authour in the 
right choice, and order] placing of 
words in every . diſtin& Period. And 
becauſe the Auchours ſtyle and expreſ- 

{jon 
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fion will in many particulars ſeem hard 
to thoſe that have not —_— read. 
ſomeof his Epiftles,I have thought good 
« firſt to give m I a taſte of an 
iſtolary ſtyle, by tranſlating « Cert 

offelef Eviftles, os of Tully and mh 
choice Anthours, making the Englifh 
anſwer to the Latine, Period, by Period. 
And theſe I cauſe them to write over, 
and in ſo doing , to take notice of the 
placing of every word, and its manner 
of fignification. By this means they both 
better themaſelvesin Orthography , and 
ealily become ſo acquainted with T-llies 
expreſſions, that they can adventure to 
conſtrue any of his Epiſtles of themſelves, 
and turn them into Engliſh, as they ſee 
I have done the like before them. 

2. Then do I cauſe them (as I ſaid) 
to make double tranſlations of them- 
ſelves; one while writing down both 
the Engliſh and Latine together, as they 
conſtrue it , (which ſome-call Meta» 
phralis, an example or two whereof 
you may ſeein MerchantTaylors School 
Protation) and another while , and 
moſt frequently, writing the Engl:ſhour 
of the Latine by it ſelf, which within 
ten dayes after, they try how tocurn 
intothe like good Latine again. And 

2 ci4is 
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this is the way that Mr Brinſley fo much 
commendeth , -and Mr. Aſeham was 
moved to think to be onely , or chiefly 
the fitteſt, for the ſpeedy and perfe& at- 
caining of any Tongue. 

' 3» Afrer _ aregrown pretty quick 
in tranſlating both wayes, you may 
write them down a little Engliſh Epiſtle 
of like matter & words to that in their 
book, dire&ed to ſome of their own ac- 
quaintance,which they may turn intoLa» 
tine,Period after Period, by themſelves. 
To begin therefore with the firſt Epiſtle 
in Sturmius , Which may be writ down 
tranſlated thus, | 


M. T.C. Ti erentie, Salutem 
plurimam dicit. 


Mark Tully Cicero , ſendeth hearty 
commendations te (his wife) 
Terentia, | 
I wales, bene eſt, egoval-o. 
g If you be in good health, it is well: 
1 am in good health. 

Nos quotidie tabellarios veſtros expetia= 
mus, quz fi'venerint, fortaſſe erimns certiores, 
quid nobis faciendum ſit, —_—_ ſque te. ſtan 
tim certiorem. 27 Wh 

We everyday expe& yourLetter-poſts: 
who, 
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who if they come, we (hall be perhaps 
more certain , what we are todo, and 
we will certifie you forthwith. _ 

Valetudinem tram cure diligenter, vale. 
Look diligently to your health, 


, farewell. 


Calendis Septembris.- 
. The firſtday of September. 
And you may ſhew chem how to imi- 


. tateit, (obſerving our Engliſh manner 
, of writing Letters) thus; 


To his very loving Friend Mr. Stephen 
Primato at the Seven Stars neer New- 
gate, LOND O Ny: 
theſe. 


Ine ty 


Amantiſſimo ſuo amico Domino Stephano 
Primate ad inſigne Septentrionum 
Juxta novam Portam Londi- 
nenfem, haſce dabiz. 


Moſt ſweet Stephen, 


F you be all in good health at Londoy, 


it 1s very well; we are all very well 


$ 2t Burnet : The Lord God bepraiſed. 


Stephane mellitiſſime, 
Sz vos omnes Londini valetis, optime* eſt : 
| 10s 
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#05 quidem omnes Barnetz valemus : I au- 
detur Domings Dew. 

I have every day expe&ed aLetcer from 

u, for this whole week together, which 
if it Come, is like to be very welcome to 
me, I pray you therefore write to me, 
and let me know what you do, and 
I will write back again to you forth- 
with. 

- Ego quotidie literas tuas, per han totam 
hebdomadem expetiavi, que '# venerint gra=- 
tiſime mihi future ſunt; oro igitur ut ad me 
ſeribas, & certiorem me facias , quid ag, 
&- ego ſtatim ad te reſcribam. | 

G ive your minde diligently to learn- 
ing: Farewell heartily. 

Studio literarum diligenter #ncumbe. 
Vale feliciter. | 
Your moſt loving friend |* 


Parnete. Robert Burrows. 
Oftob.4. ; 
1659. —_ - Amantiſſimus tuus amicus 


Robertw Burrowes, 


Thcy 
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They may imitate the ſame Epiſtle 

again inframing an anſwer to the parti- 

culars of the foregoing letter after this 

- Manner; obſerving the form of compo- 
ſition, rather then the words. 


| To his very much reſpe&ed friend 
Mr. Robert Burrows neere the 
Mitre at Barnet, theſe 


7 | deliver. 
2 Obſervantiſſimo ſuo amicoRoberto Burrows 
. baud ina procul a* Mitra Barnetz, 

haſce dabis. 


pn IE 


4 | DeareRoberr, 
f Am veryglad, I am certified by your 
us Letter, that youand all our friends 
are in good health.. Lo, I have now at 
laſt ſene you my letter , which 1 am 
ſorry, that I have made you ſo long to 
— 3 look for, before it came to your hand. 
{! And forafmuch as you defire to know 
what Ido, 1 thought good to certify 
you, that Jam wholly bufied at my 
1cy l book, inſormuch as 1 could willingly 
finde in my beart to die at my ſtudies :. 


G 4 ſo 
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ſo true is that which we ſometimes 
learned in our Accidents, To know 
much is the moſt pleaſant and ſweeteſt 
life of all. You need not therefore tru- 
ly (to ſpeak plainly) perſwade me. fur- 
ther to give my mind to learning, which 
I had much rather havee then all, 
even the moſt precious Jewels in the 
world. Farewell, and write as often as 
you can to 


_ Torr very loving friend 
Stephen Primate. 


Chariflime Roberte, 
Udd ex tu literis certior fiam , te, & 
omnes nojtros bene valere , magnopere 

gaugeo, Ecce, noſtras, jam tandem ad te 

miſi, Quas, quoniam in cansa fui, ut dintizs 

expettes, priuſquam ad vos venerint , vehe= 
menter doleo, Cm autem quid ego agam, 
ſcire cupias- 3 certiorem. te facere velim, me 
fotum in Libris ; occupatum 3 uſque adeo', 
ut-vel emori ftudiis mibi dulce erit : Ita ve- 
rum eft quod e Ridimentis Grammatices olim 
'ebibimus; Mulcum ſ(cire eſt vita jucundil- 
ſima. Non igitur opus eſt ,, ut. ulterizs. mabi 
ſuadeas, 
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| ſnibiy ſtudio literarum & doftrine incun” 
ere, que quidem (ut plane loquar) omnibus 
" gemmu, vel pretiofiſſimi cupidiſſime* malim. 
Vale, & litergs quam ſepiſume mitte ad . 


p ; 'Amantiſſimum 'tn 


Robertum Burrows. 


| Hus you may helpchemto take fo 
much as js needful] and fit for their 
purpole out of any Epiſtle, and to alter 
andapply it ficly. to their ſeveral oc- 
caltons of writing to their friends; 
and where Tully's expreflions will not 
ſerve them, let them borrow words 

> | and phraſes out ofthe books that they 


e | havelcarn'c, {bur eſpecially. cut of Te 
te I rence) and: take care to place them ſo, 
is | that they may concinually: ſeemro imi - 
- WW tate Tiles form in writing 'Epiſtles, 
ty though they be nor alrogethlier tyed ro' 
ne his very words.And this I give as a Cau- 


”, [5 tion both in- ſpeaking and writing La- 
e- [7 tine, that they never utter or write any 
m | words or phaſes, which they are nvt' 
(= [7 ſure they have read or hedrduſled-in the 
bi wy ſame ſenſe, that they there anrend them; 
Sy Þ G-5 ir 
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It were neceſlary for them, as they 
| proceed in reading Epiſtles, ro-pick one 
all fuch familiar expreſſions, as are inci- 
dent tobe. uſed in writing letters, and 
ro note them in a paper book, kept for 
the purpole, digeſted into certain places, 
that they may help themſelves with 
them as they have occaſion, you may 
fee a Preſident hereof in Fabritiuss Ele- 
gantie Pueriles, And becauſe the ſame 
phraſe, is not often to be repeated in 
the ſame words, they ſhould now ſtrive 
ro-get more liberty of expreſſing their 
mindes by learning to vary one and the 
ſame phraſe both in Engliſh and Latine,. 
ſometimes ex tempore , before the Ma- 
ſter, and ſometimes amongſt themſelves 
by writing them down, & then appeal- 
ing to the Maſter to judge, who-hath 
done the beſt.. To enter them upon 
this work, you may firſt begin with Mr. 
Clarks Dux oratorius , and then make 
uſe of that excellent book of Eraſmus de 
cop: &verborum , which was purpoſely by 
him intended, and contrived for the be- 
nefit of Pa»ls Schoole, and I am ſorry | 
ro ſee it ſolittle made uſe of ' in moſt of |} 
our Grammar Schooles in England.. þ 
To encourage them to begin ro write | 
of themſelves, and to-help thein inven= } 
tam 
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tion ſomewhat for inditing Epiſtles, you 
may: take this courſe ar once with a , 
whole form'together, which I have ex- 
perienced to be very cafie , and gene- 
rally pleafing to young Scholars. 

1. Ask one of your boyes ,iro-whom,; 
and for what, heis minded to write a 
letter; and, Mga he ſhall return: 

ou an anſwer, give hin ſome general 


' in{traftions how to do it. 


2). Then bid him and: all his fellows 
let you ſee which of them can beſt in- 
dite an Englith letter upon that occa- 
fton, andin how ſhort atime.. 

3- Letthem every one bring his own' 
letrer fairly written, that you may ſhew 
them how to amend the imperfe&ions 
you finde in it 3 & 203Þ. 

4. Takehis, that hath done thebeſt;: 
and ler every one give you art Expreſſion 
of his own gathering, for every word 
and phraſe that isin it, and lertit be dif-- 
ferent (if it may be) from chat which. - 
another hath giver! already before: 
him. | Y *.\W 3 .Y, 

«.. As they give in their- expreſſions,. 
do you,or an-able Sch6lur for you, write: 
them ail down 11 a- paper, making a note: 
that diie&eth tothe plecerowhich they: 


belong. 
G-6 6.. The 
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6. Then deliver them: the: paper, 
and lee every one. take. ſuch words or 
pliraſe, as is moſt agreeable to the com- 
any +" an. Epiſtolary ſtyle (fo thac 

e take-not the ſame- that: another. 
uſethY:and, bring the letter writ fair, 
andtaurned our, of;Enghth into'Latine, 
And:thes you ſhall finde the ſame Epi- 
ſtle varied ſo many ſeveral: wayes, [that 
every boy will ſeem to have an Epiſtle of 
his.own » and quice differing in words 
from all thoſe of his fellowes, though 
the matter be one and the ſame. | 

To help the young beginners. to a«: 
void Barbariſmes, and Angliciſmes, .(to 
which chey.will be very ſubje&, if nor 
timely, prevented) you may make uſe of 
a. Inttle Difiionary Engliſh and' Latine in 
Ofawyyhich-relulve's the difficulties of 
Teanflatingeicher way and:Mr. Walkers 
uſeful Book of Perticles, which: is lately, 
printed As a ſo Mr. Willis Angliciſmes 
Latinized ,, .nd Mr. Clerks Phraſeologia - 
Pyerilizznot. mention-to Trrſelinus,or Dor - 
tier Hawkins particule Lating oration, , 
which. may-beafterwards nude ule of, 
when, Scholars grow towards more Per=-- 
fe&ion in.gbe Lacine Tongue ,. and can; 
read them: withaut., your +help@; Bur for: 
their further aſhftance 11 this meh P:0-! 
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fitable and commendab'e kinde . of exer- 
ciſez I commend unto, you: Mr. . Clerks 
Epijtolographia, and Eraſmus de conſcriben= 
dis - Epijtolis ; to which you. may adde 
Buchleri Theſaurus conſcribendarum Epijtos 
larum, Verepeus de conſcribendis Epiſtolis, 
and others, fitting to be. reſerved. 1n the 
Schiool: Library, for. your Scholars to 
porutes and .colle& notes out of, at their 


\caſure hours. He that will be e:eellene. 


in any Art, muſt not onely content. him- 
ſelf with rhe. beſt Preſidents,- which in 
many.particulars-may (perhaps) exceed 


a l others; but alſo now and ; then. take 


notice what others have attempted in 


- that kinde, and ſometimes he {hMI finde 


the meaneſt to. afford him- matter of 
good ule, And therefore 1 would adviſe + 
that the Scholars in the upper Forms - 


' may ofcen imploy themſelves. in peruſal 


of all Tullies Epiſtles, and ſometimes in . 
thoſe of Pliny, Seneca, Eraſmus, Lipfins, . 
Manntius, Aſcham, Politianus, and what- 
ever they finden the Schoole Library, 
(nhich ſhould indeed be very well fur- 
niſhed with Epifolary books ; that out 
of them the _ learn toexpreſle the:x 
mindes to chefull, upon any ſubje& or 
occalion,, co Whonnſoever .they | write, 
and.to:uſe _ a: [tyle. befitting ,boch 1! e- 


maifcry: 
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mat er and perſons, be they never (0 
lofty and mean. 

Afﬀeer this Form is once well entered 
to write Epiſtles of themiſelves,they may 
make ek iftles every week, (one in 
anſwer to the other ) to beſhewed fair 
on Saturdaies, ſo they do- not exceed a 
quarterofa ſheet on one fide, becauſe 
great heed (hould be taken in the com- 
poſing of them. 

' Andlet this Rule be obſerved in per- 
forming theſe and all manner of exer- 
ciſesz that they never go abour a new 
one, till they have finiſhed that they 
began. It were better for Scholars ſome- 
times to do one and the ſame exerciſe 
twice or thrice over again, that in it 
they may [ec and corre their own er- 
rours, and ſtrive to outdoe themſelves; 
then by flipping from one work to ano- | 
cher, and leaving that m their hands 
incompleat,to get an ill habit of poſting 
over bulineſſe to little orno purpoſe 
Non qu«"m mult\m ſed qua'm bene, ſhouid. 
be remembred- in Scholars exerciſes, 

2. Theirafternoon Leſſonts on Mon«- 
dayes and Wedneldayes , for the tr(t 
halfe year (atleaſt) may be in Ovids lit-- 
tle book de trijtibys, wherein they may 
proceed by {ix or eight verſes-at —— 

| | | | 7 
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which they ſbould firſt repeat memoriter 
as perfe&ly as they can poſſibly, becaute 
the very repetition of the verſes, and 
much more the having ofchem by heart, 
will imprint a lively pattern of Hex- 
ameters and Pentameters in their minds, 
and furniſh chem with many good A- 
thortties, 

2. Let them conſtrue verbatim , and 
if their Lefſon be harder then ordinary, 
tet them write it down conſtrued. 

3- Let them parſe every word moſt 
accurately , according tothe Gramati- 
cal order. 

4- Let them tell you what Tropes 
and figures they finde init; and give you- 
their Definitions. 

5. Ler them ſcan every verſe, and af- 
ter they have told yon what feet it hath 
injit, and ofwhat ſyllables they conſiſt, 
let them give the Rule of the quancity 
ot each ſyllable, why ir is long or ſhort; 
the ſcanning and proving verles , be- 
ing the main end of reading this A::- 
rhour , ſhould more then any thing be 
in{iſted upon, whilſt they read it.. And 
now it will be requiſite to try whar in-. 
clination your young: Scholars have: 
towards Poetry : you may therefore let 
them. learn. to- compoſe: Engliſh verſes, 


andi 
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and to inure them ſo todo, you ſhould 
1.-Let them 'procure ſome pretty de- 
lightful aad honeſt:Engliſh- Poems, by 
peruſal whereof they- may become ac- 
quainted with the Harmony.of Engliſh 
Poeſfie. M+. Hardwicks late: Tranſlation 
of Mantuan, Mr Sandys of Ovid, Mr. 
Ogleby's of Pirgii, will abundantly ſup- 
ply them with Heroick Verſes; which 
after they can trulyand readily make, 
they may.converſe with others, that take 
liberty co ſport it in Lyrick. verſes. 
Amongſt all which, Mr. Herberts Poems 
are moſt worthy to be mentioned in the: 
firſtplace , and next to them (I con- 
ceive Mr. Quarles divine Poems,and bis di-' 
vine Fenſies; beſides which, you may' 
allow many others full of wic and 
clegancie; but. be ſure. you admit of 
none .which are ſtuff*t with-drollary or 
ribauldry, which are fitter to be burnt, 
then to be ſent abroad to corrupt good: 
manners in youth 
2-. After they -are thus become ac- 
quainted with variety of mecter, you 
-may_ cauſe them . co turn. a. Fable of 
Ap into what kinde of -verle you 
pleaſe to appoint them; and ſomerunes 
you may.lct them tranſlate ſome ſele&t 
Epigrams out of Ozver, or thoſe _—_— 
& #1 
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by Mr. Farnaby or ſome Emblemes out of 
p agg the like Flouriſhes of wit, 
which youthink will more delight chem 
and help their fanſies. - And when you 
ſee that they begin to exerciſe their 
own wits for enlargement, and inven=- 
tion , you may leave them to them- 
ſelves, to make verſes upon any occafi- 
on or ſubje&; yet tofurniſh.them with 
Rhymes, Epithices,8& varietic of elegant 
i gr rae » you may let them make 
uſe of the pleaſant EngliſhParnaſſuw,com- 


_ ty the true lover of the Muſes, Mr.. 


oſuah Poole, yy quandam School-fellow 
at Vakefield, - like another Daphny,. 
may truly be ſaid (what I now ſigh to 
write) to have been at the Blew bouſe 
in Hadley Pariſh, now daily in my 


| Formoſi pecoris.cuſtos, formoſior YY 


When you: have taught them truly 
ro ſcan and prove any: kinde of Latine 
verſe, and made them to taſte theſweet» - 
neſle of poetizing in Engliſh; you may 
pa them them further for making 

atine verſes out of their preſent Au- 
thours thus;. 

-1. Takea Diſtick or two, which-they, 
know not where to finde, and tranl2ok 

| rac 
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to conſtrue them , diſmifſe them all to 
their ſeates,to try who can return them 
firſt into true verſes, without one ano- 
thers ſuggeſting. When they have all 
diſpatched, cauſe him whom you con» 
ceive to be the weakeſt, to compare 
what he hath done with his Authour, 
and to prove his verſes by the Rules cf 
Proſodia, 

2. You may ſometimes ſet them to 
yarie one arid the ſame verſe, by tranſ- 

ling the ſame words, as man 
everal wayes as they can. Thus this 
verſe may be turned 104. waies. 


Kjt mea ſpes Chriſtur ſolus qui de cruce pendet. 


And ſometimes you may cauſe them 
to keep the ſameſenſe, and alter the 
words. Thus this Diſftick is found in Mr. 
Stockwoods Progymnaſma Scholaſticum to 
be varied 45c. waies. 


Linque cupido jecur,cordi quoque parcitogfi vis | 
Figere, fige alio, tela-cruenta loco. 


To dire and encourage your young 
Scholars*in turning verſes, you may 
make uſe of the book laſt —_— 

an 
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and for further inſtructions concerning 
making verles, I refer you to Mr. Clerks 
Dux Porticw. 

9. Toenable your Scholars yet more 
to write good Latine in proſe, and to 
prepare them further for verſes by rea- 
ding Poetical books,which abound with 
rich expreſſions of fanfic, I would have 
them ſpend the next halfe year in Ovi4s 
M tamorphoſis; our of which Authour you 
may make choice of.the moſt plealing 
and profitable Arguments, which it is 
beſt for you yout ſelf co conftrue and 
explain unto them, that they may difl- 
patch the more at a Lefſon , afid with 


more eale. When they comets ſay, 
1. Let them _—_ four or fix ver- 


ſes, (which you judge moſt worthy to be 
committed to memory) by heart. ' 

2. Let them conſtrue the whole leſſon 
venbatim, minding t he ptopriette of the 
words, and the elegancie. of every 
phraſe. 

3. Let them parſe every word Gram- 
matically , as they have nſed to doin 
other Authours. | 

4. Letthem give you the Tropes and 
Figures , the Derivations and Differen- _ 
ces of fome words, and relate ſuch His 
ſtories as the proper names will _ = 

whic 
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which they may peruſe befare hand in 
their Di&ionarie. And let them not 
forget to ſcan and prove every verſe, 
and to note more difficult quantities of 
ſome ſyllablcs. | 

5. Let them ſtrive (who can beſt) to 
turn the Fable into Engliſh proſe,and to 
adorn and amplife it with fit Epithetes, 
choice Phraſes , acute Sentences, wittie 
Apophthegmes , -livelie fimilitudes, pat 
examples, and Proyerbial Speeches ; all 
agreeing to the matter of moralitie 
cherein couched ;-all which they ſhould 
divide into ſeveral Periods, and return 
into, proper Latine, rightlic placed ac- 
cording to the Rules of Rhetorical com- 
poſition. 

6. Let them exerciſe their wits a lit- 
tle in erying whocan turn the ſame into 
moſt yarietie of Engliſh verſes. 

Mr.. Sandy's Tranſlation of this book, 
in Folio, and Mr. Roſe's Engliſh Mythc- 
logiſt , will be very delightfull helps to 

our Scholars for the better underſtand- 
ingthereof; and if to. theſe you adde 
Sir Francis Bacon's little book. de Sapien- 
tia veterum, Natales com:s, and Verderius*s 
Imagines Deorum , Lexicon Geographicum, 
Poeticum, & Hiſtoricum 3; and the like fic- 
ting to. be reſerveq for your ent 
uſe 
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uſe in tlie Schoole-librarieJit will invite 
them-like ſo many bees co bufie them- 
ſelves ſucking up matter 'and words to 
quicken their invention and expreſſion; 
And if you would have thofe in chis 
form acquainted with variety of Latme 
verſes, and how to change thenr one in- 
to another, you may ſometimes exer- 
ciſe them in Buchan'”s Pſalms, 'and part- 
lie out of Voſſus's, | partlie out of Mr. 
1 loyd' «Grammar atelie printed,you ſhall 
find ſufficient ſtore, and ſeveral kinds 
of verſes to delight and profit ther 
withall. 

Whereas Wits Common-Iealth is gevee 
rally impoſed upon young Scholars to 
tranaſlteout of Engliſh into Latine, aud 
I obſerve it very difficult to be done by 
reaſon of the many uncouth words and 
meere Angliciſmes thatare in it, con=- 
cerning which they cannot any way 
help themſelves by common Di&iona- 
ries or phraſe-books ; I have thought 
good to frame an Alphabetical Tndex of e- 
ery Engliſh word and phraſe therein 
ontained, With figures pointing to the 
hapterand verſe whereitisuſed, and 
ſhewing what Latine or Greek expreſ- 
| on is mcſt proper tobe made in that 
place, 


And 
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And this I would have annexed to 
that uſeful baok, that by help thereof 
the Scholars may of theinſelves be able 
to tranſlate thoſe prexty Sentences out 
of Engliſh into Latine orderly compo(l- 
ed, and afterwards with the ſame eale 
out of Latine into Greek If the Sta- 
tioners do nat accordgthat they may be 
printed together, know, that the Index 
may bghad angle by ir (elf, as well as 
the book, and he that buyeth one can- 
not well be without the other; they are 
both ſo neceſſary and neerly rela ted to 
one another. | 
They im chisForme may learn the Aſ- 
ſemblies leſſer Catechiſme iy Letine axd 
Greek, which is elegantly tranſlated 
ivto thoſe Languages , by Do&or Hear- 


— Thus then in ſhore, I would have 
them-employed. .1, In reading owt 
of the Lotine Teſtament every morning, 
till they be able to goon with the Greek 
which may then take place. 2. In re 
peating a Grammar part every Thur 
day morning. 3. In Learning the Rheto- 
rick, when they have done that. 4 Cam 
dens Greek, Grammer on Moudaies, Tuel- 
daies , and Wedneſdaies for morninga 
parts, 5. In uling Tercyce on Mon-Wfc 

d195 Z 
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daies, Tueſdaies, Wedneſdaies and 
Thurſdaies for fore-noon leflons. 6. In 
Fanua Latine Lingvue for after-noon 
Parts on Mondaies and Wedneſdaies. 
7, In foie of Sturwiws , or Textor*s E» 
pijtles, on Tueſdaies and Thurſdaies af- 
 ter-noons,: and Shirley's Introdutioriun 
afterraxes ended. $S. In Ovid de Tris 
ftibus on Mondaies and Wedneſdaies in 

| the after-noons for the firſt, .aud im 0+ 
; vids Metamorphoſis for the ſecond half 
e Year; They may tranſlate four Verſes 
0 every night out of Wits Common-wealth, 
and ſay leſsons on Saturdaies in the 4/= 

T ſemblies Catechiſmez and y fa diligenc 
od improvement of -theſle books to their 
a Il ſeveral 'ules, they may firſt become 
are erfe&ly readie in the Latineand Greek 
rammar, and the Elemenecs of Rhetus 

ave | rick. 2. They may get Coppy ofwords 
our 8 and learn to know their derivations and 


ing, | differences, as alſo how co varie phraſ- 
-reek WM <5 3+ They may gain the right way 
1 re of double cranſlacing- and writing a 
hes _ Latine ſtile, 4: They may be 
hetoe elped in their invention, and eaiil 


taught to make all ſorts of Engliſh and 
{1} _— Verſes, and to' write familiar 

ins{W$4and Elegant Epiſtles upon all occaſions; 
=— , for the performance of all which works. 
| though 
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though more then ordinary care and 
pains may ſeem to be requred in the 
Maſter, and _ deal of ſtudie and 
diligence may be thoughr to be exafed 
of the Scholars, above what is uſual in 
many Schools ; Yeta little experience 
will evidencethart all things being or- 
derly and ſeaſc6nably done,will become 
eaſie and plealingto both afcer a very 
little while. And if the maſter do bur 
conſider with hiniſelf , and inform his 
Scholars, that they fhall all erelong 
reap the ſweet of their preſent laboues, 
by a delightful and profitable peruſal of 
the choiſeft Authors both Greek and 
Late, whom as they muſt ſtrive to i- 

 Mitate, ſothey may hope to ores in 
the moſt noble ſtile and lofty ſtrains of 
Oratorie, and Pocſicz it will encourage 
them to proceed ſo chearfully,that they 
will not be ſenlible of any toil or diff- 
cultie, whileſt in a profiting way they 
paſs;this form, and endeavour to come 
to the next, which we intend to treat 
of in the following Chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


How to teach Scholars in the fifth form to 
keep and improve the Latine andGreek 
. Grammars , and Rhetorick, How to ac 
quaint them with an Oratory, ſlile and 
. pronunciation, How to belp them to tranſ» 
late Latine into Greeky and to make Greek, 
verſes, as they read Iſocrates and Thee 
ognis. How they may profit well in read- 
ing Virgil, and eaſily learn to make good 
Theams and elegant Verſes with delight 
and certainty. And what Catechiſmes they 
may learn in Greek, 


'c Hough it may ſcem a ncedleſſc la- 
ef | bourto preſcribe directions for the 
h- {WT caching of che two upper formy, partly, 
ey {Wccauſe | finde more written concerning 
me Mcm then the reſt, and partly becauſe ma» 
cat Wy very cminent and ablcSchoole-maſters 
ploy moſt of their pains in perfeQainz 

hem, cvery one making uſe of ſuch Aus» 

ers, and ſuch a Mcthod as in his own 

\ P. Wiſcretion he judgeth meeteſt to mak: 


zxem Schulars; not to ſay, that the $.};o« 
rs chemſclves(bcing now well acquainte 
H ed 


— 
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ed with the Latinc and Greek Grammar, 
and having gotten @ good underfianding - 
( at Ieaft) of the Latine Tongue, by the 
ircquent exerciſe of tranſlating and 
ſpeaking Latine, and writing Colloquies, 
Epiftles, Hiſtorical and Fabulous narcati» 
ons and the like, bcfides reading ſome 
Schoole Authors, and other helptul and 
profitable books, will be able in many 
things to proceed without a guide, addi. 
ing thcir mindes chiefly to thoſe ſtudies, 
which thcir natural Genius doth moſt 
prometthem to, cither concerning Oratc= 
ry os Poctry : Yet Lthink ic requifice for 
me to go on 481 have begun, and toſhew 
what courſe | have conftanily kept with 
theſe two forms, to make them exaQ@tly 
compleat inthe Greck & Latine Tongues, 
and as perfeRt Orators, and Poets in both 
;  a$thcir young years and capacitics will 
* ſuifcr 3 and ro enter them fo in the H:- 
| br:w, as that they may be ableto pro» 
| c:ed of themſclves in thar holy Language, 
{ whether they go to the Univerfity, or are 
| otherwiſe diipoſcd on to ſame necefliry 
calling, waich thceic Parents or Fricnds 
think ficting for theme ' 

And hit, I moſt heartily intreat thoſe 
Ceſpectilly that are my loving Friends 
and acquaintance ) of my profcſſion, 

whole 
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whoſe years and experience are far beyond 
mine, that they' would candidly peruſe 
and kindely rt ny ry I have writ- 
ren, ſecing I defire not by any means 40 
impoſe any thing too magiſterially upon 
them or others, but frecly to communi» 
eate to all men _ —_ w_ Ry years 
kept private<o'ryy ſelf, ap | e 
(whoſe fingle  Aemice may legs 
fatisfieme) been ex, yo {res thus ha» 
Icd to the Prefs 3 andif In any particular 
Heem to them to deviate from ,' or fall 
—_— ary _ at, viz, a facilitating 
the goou old way of teacbing by Grammer, Au 
thors; ant! bxerciſcs Rake itas a fit;- 
gular tofcn of love, tharthey acquaint me 
with ir,and it by thisrufh.candlc of mine, 
they pleaſe: to tet up their own Tapers, I 
{hall rcjoyce to receive greater light by 
them,and-be ready towzlk in it more vigo- 
roully.[n the interim;I'ga on with wy dif- 
covery, touching the fifth Forme, which T 
would have employed in bis manner 

1. Ler them rnd che forme above them 
read daily a doz:n verſes our of the Greek 


Tefttment beſore the ſaying. of paris. 


'2. -Ler them reſerve' the Latine aid 
Greek Grammars and Elements Rhetorices 
for weekly parts,to be ſaid only on Thurſ- 
day moinings, and ſo divided that they 

EI pes may 
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may be ſure co go over them all once e- 
very quarter. By this means they will 
keepthem in conſtant memory, and have 
more time allotted them for peruling Au« 
thors and diſpatch of cxcrciſcs. You muſt 
not forget at cvery part to let them have 
your help of explication of the moſt obſcure 
and difhcult places before they ſay,and af- 
ter they have (aid to make ſuch diligent 
examination, as that you may be ſure they 

underſtand what they learn, 
And to make them more fully acquain= 
ted with the Accents and Dialcs of the 
Greek Tongue, you may ( bcfides thofe 
few Rules in their Gremmar ) let them 
daily peruſe a Chapter in Mr. Frankim's 
little bookDe'OpSomyler which is cxcell:ne> 
ly hclptul ro yuung Grzcians , and when 
they grow fironger, that Appendix de Dis 
'alefiis at the end of Scapula, will be 
worth their reading and obſerving. It 
would be good ſometimes to makes them 
ccmpare the Latine and Greek Grammar 
rogether, and coſee wherein they agree, 
& whercin they ciffer,but eſpecially in the 
Rulzs of Syntaxis , and for this purpoſe 
Vecbneri Hellonexia wil be of excellent ulc. 
And as | have dirc&cd [before , how 
Scholars ſhould have a Common-place- 
book, tor the Laine Grammar, ſo I do boy 

al 
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alſo for the Greck, defire , that after it is 
learnt, it may be drawne into a Syoop» 
fis, and that digeſted into Common- 
place heads, to which they may eaſily rc 
fer what ever they read worth noting, 
out of any Greck Grammar they pe- 
ruſe. And that they may more frecly 
expatiate in ſuch Books, ic were good if 
they had Mr, Busbie*'s Grammar, Cleonard, 
Scetus, Chryſolora, Ceporinus,Gaze , Urba- 
nius, Caninius, Gretſerus,Poſſelii Syntaxisz8& 
as many as ean be gotten both ancient and 
modern , laid up inthe Schoole Libraric, 
to collect Annotativns out of, as their 
Iciſure will beſt permits % you will ſcarce 
Imagine to what exaftnetſe a boy will 
attain, and what a'treaſure of good notes 
he will have heaped up in theſe two years 
eime, if he be moderately induftriars, and 
now and then imploy himſelf in colle&e 
ing of his own accord z and | may adde, 
that Scholars of any ordinaric ingenuitic, 
will delight more to be doing ſomething 
at their book, which they wcll underſtand, 
then to be crifling and rambling up and 
down about idle occalione. 

3. Foralmuch as itis ufu1l & commena 
dableto bring on children towards perfe- 
Aion in the Greek Tongue, 38 they pro. 
cced in Oratoric and Poctric in the La, 
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tine, I think ic not amiſle to excrciſe theſe 
two Forms in ſuch Authours as arc com «+ 


" monly reccived, and may prove moſt 


advantagious to them in all theſcy yet 
herein 1 may ſecm to differ from ſome | 
others, that in ſtcad of Grammar parts, 
Cwhichl reſcrve to be conſtantly repeated 
every Thurſday) I would have this Form 
to learn fome lively patterns of Ocratory, 
by the feequent and familiar uſe whereof, - 
and the knowledge of the Hiſtorics them» 
{clves,to which they relatesthey may ac laſt 
obtain the Artifice of gallant cxpreſſion,& 
ſome skil co mannage futare affairs, ltbcing 
yequilitc for & Scholar, more ther any man, 
MuS6y i 179" Vaby, vyms ap” 741 pyo7, : 
to be cxpert in ſpeaking, and doing, 

At firſt therefore for morning parts on 
Mondai:s, Tueſdaics, aud Wedneſdaits, 1 
would have them exercited in Apthibonims 
(if it can be gotten as I defire ir may be 
reprinted.) bath in Greek aud Latine. Our 
of which book, | would hive them eranſ- 
late the Fables and Themes (lo as to fie 
niſh at leaſt every week one) into pure 
Engliſh, an4J to repeat the 1Cbeing tranſs 
Jared) in both Largnzg=s, that by that 
means thty may gain the Method of theſe 
kindeof exerciſes , and Inure themſelves 
to Pronunciation. When they have gone 

over 
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over them, they may next tran{late Tullies 
{ix Paredoxes, and pronounce themalſoin 
Engliſh and Latine, as if they were their 
own-And afterwards they may proceed in 
thoſe pithy Orations which arc purpoſely 
colie&ted out of Saluſt, Livy,Tacitas,& auine 
tus Curtizs having the Hiſtories of their oc- 
calions ſummarily ſect down before them. 
And of theſe Iwould have them conftantly . 
to tranſlate one every day into Engliſh, bee» 
ginning with thoſe that are the ſhort» 
eſt, and once a week to ſtrive amongſt 
themſelves, who can beſt pronounce 
them both in Engliſh and Latine, 1k 

not what others may think of this Task, 
but | have experienced it to be a moſt effc- 
Qual mean to draw on my Scholats to 
emulate one-another, who could make the 
beft exerciſes of their own in the moſt 
Rhetorical ſtyle , and have often ſecn the 
molt baſhfull, and leaſi-promifing boyes, 
to out»{irip their fellowes in pronouncing 
with a courage, and comely gefturez and 
:r bringing up this uſe ficlt in my Sca0), 
I nuit here thank that modeſt and ingeni» 
ous Gentleman Mr. Edward Perkins, who 
was then my [Llther , for: adviſing me to 
fct upon it. For I found nothing that I 
did formerly to put ſuch a ſpicit into my 
Scholars, and make them, like ſo many 
Nightingalcs , to contend, wio could 
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uames Miz moſt melodiouſly tune his 
voyce and frame ſtyle, to pronounce and 
initate the forementioned Ocrations, 

4+ Their forenoon Leſſons on Mondays 
and Wedneſdays, may be in Iſocrates, and 
to make them more attend the Greek, 

1. Let them (at firſt eſpecially) rar» | 
ſ1 ute every Leſſon by way of interlineary 
writing according to the Grammaticall 
order. 

2, Let them parſe the whole Leſſon in 
that order, and give you the Variation 
and derivation of the moſt difhcule Nouns 
agd Verbs throughout , and the Rules of 
Syncaxe, and of the Accents, 

3. Lee them pick out the phraſes, and 
moreeclegant words as they go along, and 
write them in a Paperbookz nd tranſcribe 
what Sentences they meer wichall into 
their Commone=placc-book. A'tcr hey | 
are well entered, you may cauſe them to | 
tranſlate the Greek into elegant Latine, 
and on Fridayes, whcn they come tore: 
peat, to render their own Latiae into 
Greek , which they ſhould endeavour to 
write down very true and fair without a- 


ny help of their Authour, who 4s then to / 


be thrown afide,but afterwards compared 
with what they have done. 

Three quarters of a year (l conceive) 

. will 
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will be ſofficient to exerciſe them-In _ 
crates , till they get a perfe& knowledge 
of Etymologie aud Syntaxe in Greek; which 
they will more eaſily attain to, it out of 
this Authour (efpecially)-you teach them 
to tranſJate ſuch examples moſt _—_— 
ly, as may ſerve cocxplicate thoſe Rules, 
which are not to be found in their Latine 
Grammar, and very ſcldom occurre jn the 
Greek one, which they commonly read. 
And then you may let them tranſlate a 
Pſalme out of Engliſh into Latine, and out 
of Latine into Greck , and compare them 
with the Septuagint, Pſalter, Aﬀterwards 
you may give them ſome of Demoſthenes's 
Sentences or Similies (colle&cd by Loinws) 
or of Poſſelius Apophtbegmes in Latine only; 
and let them turn them into Greek, which 
when they have done, you may let them” 
ſee the Authours , that by chem they may 
diſcover their own failings, and endea» 

your to amend thew.,. . 
Their Lefſons then for the fourth quarter 
cn Mondaics and Wedneſdaics ſhould be in 
Theogniz,in which moſt pleaſing Poce,they: 
may be tavghe not onely- to conflrue and 
pzrſc, as formerly , but-alſo to minde the. 
Dialc&z, and to prove and ſcan, and to 
tric how to make H:x imercr, and Penta»: 
meter Greek verſes, asthey formerly did- 
Hs Latine 


Ip 
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Latine ones, out of Ovid de Triſftibus. And 
here | mult hoc forget to give nuatice to all 
that arc takin with this Authour,thae Mr. 
Catilin's Prelefiiones ( which he fome+ 
times read at Oxford, in Magdalene Col- 
ledgc;and Mr.Lengley late School-Mafter 
* of Paulstranſcribed, when he was Student 
there) arc defirous to ſee the light, were they 
but helped forward by fomeScacioner,or 
Printer, that would a little conſider the Au- 
thours paines.l need giverhe work-no mory 
commendations then to ſay, that (beſides 
Mr. Langley that writ it long ago:) Mr, 
Busbie , Mr. Dugard , Mr. Singleton , and 
ſome others of note, have (een che Book, 
and judged ic a moſt excellent piece; nor 
onely ro help young Scholars in the under« 
ftanding of Theogn#, but alſo to furniſh 
'them) with abundant mattcr of invention, 
ard to be a Preſidents to Students in the 
'$  - Univerſitics, whereby they may learne to: 
compoſe ſuch kind of LeAures upon other 
Poers , cither for their own private re- 
creation, or more publick. reading, Scre- 
eli Lexicon Manuale,will be very uſctull 
to this Form for parfing their Leſzony 
and Garthii Lexicon(which is annexcd to 
it ) Rulandi 8 ynonymia , Morelii Diftionari- 
um, Billii Locutiones, Devarius de Greci 
particulis, Poſſelii Calligraphia, for tranfla» 
ting 
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ting Latine inro Greek, but nothing is 
more availeable t2 gain, a good fiyle, then 
frequent imication of f{cle& picces out of - 
Iſocrates and Demoftenes, and tran(lati 
one while out of the Greek into Latine,an 
another while out of Latine into Greek. 

5. For forcnoon Leſsons on Tucſdayes 
and Thur(dayes , | make choyce of Fuftin 
as a plain Hiſtory , and full of excellene 
examples, and marali RR 
for the calinc(s of the Ryle the Scholars 
of this Form may now conſtrue of then 
ſclvcs, and as you meet with an Hiſtorical 
Paſzage that is more obſervable then the 
reſt, you may cauſe every one of them to 
writc it down in-Engliſh; as well as he 
can poſlibly relate ir. without his book, 
and torcturn it again. into good Latine, 
By this meancs they will not oncly well 
heed the matter, but alſo the wordr, 
and phraſes ot. this: ſmooth'- Hiſtorian» 


. And afcer halſe, of three quarters; of 


a yearc , you may make uſe of Ceſars 
Commentaries, or Lutics Florws , in this 
mann:r3 intermixing ſome of Eraſmus 
C:Uoquies now and then,. for varicties 

lake, | 
6. Their alt-rnocones Parts on Mons 
daycs and Wedneſday s , may be in 7a+ 
me Lin:uarum Greca , trarilited our 
H 6 of 
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of Latine by Theodorus Simonius , which 
they may uſe as they formerly did the 
anna Latine Lingue; viz. aſtcr they 
bave conftrued a Chapter, and analy- 
ſed ſome harder Nounces and Verbes, 
You may let them try who. can recite 
the moſt Greck names of things, and 
eell you the moſt Greek words for one 
Latine word, and ſhew their Dcriva» 
tions and differences, and the Rules of 
their ſeverall Accents. And to acquaint 
them the better with all the Greck -and 
Latine words, comprized in that book, 
you may cauſe them at every part to 
wrice out ſome of the Latine Index in- 
to Greck, and ſome of the Greek, Index 
into Latince, and to note the manner of 
declining Nouns and Verbes, as the 
Di&ionarics, and Lexicons will (hcew 
chem. 
. 9. Virgil the Prince and pureſt of all La- 
* tire Poets doth juſtly challenge a place in 
Schoole=teaching, and therefore I would 
have him to be conftantly and throughly 
read by this form on Mondaics and Tucl- |} 
dai-s for aftcr=noon Icffons. They may © 
begin with ten or twelve verſes at a Iefſon 
in the Eclogues , which . they may firſt 
repeat memoriter, as well as they can poſ> 
liblys 


2, Conſtrue 
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2, Conftruc and parſe, and ſcan and 


he prove exaQly, ; Z 
cy 3- Give the Tropes-and Figures with 
y= their definitions. 

es, 4+ Notc out of the Phrafes and Epi- 
ite thites, and other Elcgancics- | 

nd 5. Givethe Hiſtorics or deſcriptions 
Mme belonging to the proper Names, . and 
7h their Etymologies. 


Buc atter they are well acquainted with 
this excellent Poet, let them take. the 
quantity of an Eclogue at once,not mind- 
ing ſo much to con their Ic{ſons by hearr, 
as to underſtand and examine them well 
and often over, according to the dircR'= 
ons which Eraſmus gives de modo repetende 


Printed at the end of "Lillies Grammar by 
him corcc&ted, and Mr- Clark. hath wor= 
thily inſerted in his Dux Grammaticus.. 
There are (everal Tranſlations of. Virgil in- 
t» Engliſh verſe, by the reading whereof 
young Scholars may be ſomewhat helped 
to underſtand the Latine betcer, bur ot all 
thereſt Afr. Ogilby hath done it moſt com» 
pl-atly, andit his larger book may be 
procurcd to the SchoulceLibrary, the 
livey piures will imprint the Hiftorics 
in Scholars Memories, and be a means to 
h:ightca chcir phanſics with conzeits an» 

\wcrable 


leQionis , which Mr. Lang/ty cauſed to be © 
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ſwerable to the Authors gallant expreſſions. 
After they have paſſcd the Georgicks by 
the Mafters help, he may Icave them to 
read the ZEnead's by themſelves, having 
Cerda, or Servinrs at hand to reſolve them 
in places more difficult for them to con- 
ftruc ; though Mr. Farnabies notes upon 
Firgil will aſſiſt them ever and anon. 

As they read this Author, you may cauſe 
them ſometimes to relate a pleaſing ſtory 
in good Engliſh proſe, and to try who 
can ſooneſt turn it into elegant Latine, 
or into ſome other kinde of verſes which 
you pleaſe for the preſentto appoint them, 
cither Engliſh or Latine, or both... R 

8. On Tueſdaics in the_af{tcr-noones 
you may cauſe them ſometimes to tran(s 
late one of Xſops Fables, and ſomcrimcy 
one of Zlians Hiſtories, or a Chapter in 
Epidetus out of Greck into Engliſh, and 
then to turn its Engliſh inco Latine , and 
out of Latinc into Greck. And on Taurf 
daics in the attcr-noons they may turn 
ſome of Mr.Farn:bies Epigrammeta ſelecia 
out of Greck into Laine and Eaglith ver(+ 


es, and ſom: of A&ſops Fables or Tullies 


Sentences into Latinc and afterwards into | 


Greek vcrles. 

You need not alway let your SchoJars 
have theſe Greek Books, but ſometimes 
GCicate 
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diftate to them what you would have 
them write, and afterwards let them coats 
parc their own doings with their |author, 
to cſpic their own failings, and this will 
be a mcans to help them to write: Greek 
truly of themmſelv:s 3 you may ſotnctimes 
dituc a Colloquie, or Epiſtle, or a Scn+ 
tence, or a ſhort Hiſtory in Engliſh, and 
ketthem write ic in Latine or Greek as you 
ſpake ic, and by this you may cry. ccic 
rength at any time ,. and ready them for 
extemporary exercilce, | 
9, Now foraſmuch as this form is to: 
be employed weekly in maging Theams 
and Verſcs, which they can never wcll 
do, except they be furniſhed with matcer 
atorchand 3 'I would have them pro- 
vide a large Commox=plece book, in which 
they ſhould wrice at leatt choſe heads 
which Mr. Farnabie hath ſ:t down in his 


Tudex Rhetoricns , and then bufie then'® 


{<[ves ( clpecially ) on Tacſdaics” and 
Trurtaaics in the after=noons, "afcer other 
tatks endeg,to colleR, r.Short Aiftories out 
o! P/utarch, V alerius Maxim'tse Fuilin, Ce» 
Jar Lucie Florus. Livie. Plinie. Pareus Me + 
dulla Hiſtorie, Zlianus, ec. 

2. Apologues and Fabies out of Z®ſop. Phee 
drus. Ovid, Natales Comes, &c. 

3. Adagies out of Adagia Selefie, Eraſmi 
Adagia, Drax's Bibliotbesa Scholaſtica, &c. 

& Hite 
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4 Hieroglyphicks out of Pierius and 
Cauſinus, Oc. 

5. Emblems and Symbols out of 4l- 
ciat, Beza. Duarles, Renuſnerns.. Charta= 
rius, &c.. ; 

6. Ancient Laws and Guftoms out of 
Diodorus Siculus. Paulus Minutius, Plus 

 tarch, 2, | | 

7. Winy Sentences out of. Golder 
Grove. Moral Philoſophie: Sphinx Philoſo= 
phica, Wits Common Wealth. Flores Doflge 
rum. Tullies Sentences. Demoſtbenis Senten» 
tie. Enchiridion Morale. Stodeus. Etbica 
Cireroniana. Gruteri Florilegium, Oc. 

g. Rhctorical exornations out of Yoſ- 
fius, Farnaby, Butler, &c. 

9. Topical places, out of Cauſinus. 
Treſmarus. Orator Extemporaneus. &c. 

10. Deſcrif tions of things nacural and 
artiticial , odt of Orbis Pifius. Cauſſinus. 
Plinius, &c. that | may not forget Textors 
Officina- Lycofthenes. Eraſms Apopbthegma= 
te,Carolina Apophthegmata,and Polyantbea, 
which, togecher with all that can be got 
of this nature, ſhould belaicd up in the 
Schoole Library for- Scholars to pick what 
they can our of 3 befides what they read in- 
their own Authours, 

Now the manner I would' have them 


uſc them, is thus. 
Having 
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Having a T heme given then to treat of, 
as ſuppoſe, this; 

Nou eſtas ſemper ſuerit, componite nidos, 

Ler them fictt conſult what they have 
read in their own Authours, concerning, + 
Tempus, tas, occaſio, or opportunitas, 
and ther, 

2. -Lct cvery one take one of thoſe books 
forementioned, and ſee what he can finde 


2” T - - 
bi in it for his purpoſe, and write ic down 
uk vader one of thoſe heads in his Common» 
_ place book; but firſt let the Maſter fee whe- 
wi ther it will ſuic with the Theme. 
3. Letthem all read what they have 
of- written, before the Maſter, atid every one 
tranſcribe what others have colleQed, in- 
- tohis own book; and thus they may al- 
"ang waycs have ſtore of mattcr for invention ' 
ind ready at hand, which is far beyond whag 
wing their own wit is able to. conceive.Now to 
tors I forniſh ehemſclycs alſo with copy of good 
ma-  v<rds and phraſes, beſides, what the 
ewe have colle&ed weekly, and what hat 
or © Þ<cn already ſaid of varying themy they 
_ ſhould have theſe and the likes Books re» 
ahac © {<rv<d in the Schools Library vis, Syb- 
4 in. I 2 Synonymorum, Calliepie, Hulſe” s phraſes, 
_ IVincheſters phraſes ,. Lloyds phraſes, Farne- 
hee bies phraſes, Enchiridion Oratorium, Clarkes 


Phraſeologia, and his Engliſh Adagies 3 
Willis 
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i IWillis Angliciſmes, Barrets Didionary,Hulet, 
or rather Higgins Didionery 5 Drax Biblio» 


iy) theca, Parei Calligraphia, Manutii phraſes, 
i A little Enaliſh Difionary, 16®, and IVal- 


pþ 6 kers Particles : and it at any time they 
fy can wittily and pithily invent any thing of 
; ' their own brain; you may help themto 
4; ; expreſs it in good Latine, by making uſe 
| |" Of Cooper's Diftionary, cither as | 1mfclte 

it | dirct.thin his preface , or Phalerizs will 


more fully ſhew you, in his Supplemens 
tu ad Grammatic am 

And to draw their words and matter 
into the Form of a Theme with eaſe, Ice 
them bave (cund Patitrns to imitate, bes 
cauſe they in every thing prevaile to do it 
ſooneſt, and ſurelicft. 

Firſt therefore I1ct them peruſe that in 
Merchant Taylors School Probation book, and 
then thoſe at the cad of JVincheſters phra« 
ſes, and thoſe in My. Clarks Formule Oratoe 
Tie; andafterwards they may proceed to 
thoſe in Aphthonius , Rodulpbus Agricola, 
Catinews , Lorichiw, and the like 3 and 
learne how to proſecute the ſcvcrall parts 
of a Theme more at large, by intermixing 
ſome of thoſe Formule Oratorie , which 
Ar. Clark and Mr. F arnaby have collcQ- ? 
ed,which are proper to cycry part; fo as to j 
bring their mattcr into handſome ard 
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Plain orders and to flouriſh and adorne 
it neatly with Rhctorical Tropes and Fi» 
guresz alwaycs regarding the compolure 
of wordsz as to make them run in apure 
and cven ſtyle, according to the beſt of 
their Auchours, which they mult alwaycs 
obſerve, as Prelidents. 

But the beſt way (as I conceive) to ene 
courage children at the firft, againſt any 
ſccming difficulty in this exerciſe of ma- 
king Themcs, is this ; After you have 
ſhewed them how to finde matter, and 
where to hcIp themſ\clves with words, and 
phraſcs, and in what order they arcto 
diſpoſe the Parts,and what Formula's they 
arc to uſe in pafſing from one to anothers 
propound a Theme eo them in Engliſh and 
Latin, and let them frive who can ſoon« 
ct return you the beſt Exordium in Englith, 
and then who can render it into thebeſt 
Line, and ſo you may procced to the 
narration, aud quite thorow evety' pare of 
a Theme, not tying them to the words of 
any Authour, but giving them libeny to 
contratt, or enlarge, or altct chem as they 
plcaſez fo that they fill contend © go 
deyond them in putity of cxprefſion. This 


FOcing done, you may diſmifſe them co 
z as t9 | 


adventure to make every one his own exs 
rciſcin Engliſh and Latine, and to bring 
it 
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It fair written, and be able to pronounce 
ic diltinly memoriter at a time appointed, 
And when once you fee they have gained 
a pcrfc& way of making Themes of therr= 
tclvucs, you may Ictthem go on to attain 
the habit by their own conſtant prafice, 
ever and anon minding them what places 
in their Authours (as they read) arc molt 
worthy notice and imitation, and for 

what purpoſes they may ſerve theirs 
10, Touching learning to ſcan and 
prove, and make all forts of verſes, I have 
ſpoken in the former Chaptcrz now for 
diligent praQi(e in this kind of exerciſe, 
they may conſtantly compriſe the ſum of 
their Themes in a Diftich, Tetraſtich, 
Hexaftich, or more verſes, as they grow 
in firengeb, For invention of further mat- 
ter upon any occalion or fubj:& they arc 
to treat upon, they may ſometimes imitate 
places out of the pureſt Pnets, (which Myr. 
Farnabies IndexPoeticus will paint ehemyto, 
belides what they finde in Flores Poetarum, 
& Sabinusde Carminibus ad veterum imitatio- 
nem artificioſe* componendis,at the beginning 
of Textors Epiſiles will furcher dire& them) 
and ſometime paraphraſe, or (as ſome 
term ic} netaphraſe upon a piece of anj 
Hiftorian or Ocatour, endeavouring morc 
lively to expreſs in verſe what _ Au» 
ta out 
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thour hath written in proſe, and for this 
Mr. Horne hath furniſhed you with two cx-= 
amplcs in his excellent xo yayia, de uſu 
Autboris. 
For varicty and copy of Poctical phr;- 
ſcs, there arc many very good helps; viz: 
X Phraſes Poetice, bcfides thoſe of Mr. Faryg- 
y bies. AErarium Poeticum, Enchiridion Poe 
ticum, Res Virgiliana, Artis Poetice compen= 
4 diam, Theſaurus Poeticus , and othere, wor- 
" thy to be laid up in the Schoole-Library, 


WC I Textor will ſufficiently ſupply choyce Epi- 
——- thitcs, & Smetii Proſodia,will afford Authoe 
3 


of ritics; (which is lately comprized, and 
| printed at the end of Lilies Grammar ) But 


ichs WW for gaining a ſmooth way of verlitying, 
OW I and tobe able to expreſſe much matter in 
nat” BW few words, and very fully to the life, 1 
f al'© BY conceive it very neceſſary for Scholars to 
at i be very frequent in peruſing and rehearſing 
| Mr. Ovid and Virgil, and afterwards ſuch kind 
_—_ of Poctr, as they arcthemſclves delighted 
p 


with all, either for more variety of verſc, 


tati0- or the wittineſſe of conceit {2ke, And the 
nine BE Maſter indeed ſhould cauſe bis Scholars to 
_ ccite a piccce of Ovid or Virgil, in his 


hearing now and then, that the very tune 
df cheſe pleaſant veries may be imprinted 
in their mindes , ſo that when cver they 
arc put to compoſe a verſe, they make in 


glide 


of an} 
y more 
he Au- 

thout 


— 
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glide as even as thoſe In their Authours, 

" Ar. Roſie his Virgiliis Enangelizans will 
cali! y lhcw:how a young Scholar may imi- 
tatc Virgil tothe life. 

From this liccle that hath been ſaidzthey 
that bave a natural aptneſs 8: delight inPc- 
etry,may proceed to more<xquilice perfe&i= 
on in thatArt,then anyrules ot ecaching can- 
reach unto:&ihere-arc very few ſo mecanly 
witted, but by diligent ufc of the dircQi. 
ons now 'given, may attain to ſo much 
|kill, as to be able to judge of any verſe, 
and upon & fit occaſian or ſubj:&, ro come» 
poſe a handſome copy ; though not ſo 
fluently or neatly as they that have ana- 
tural ſharpnefſc and dexterity in the Art 
of Poetry, : 

iT. When they in this Form have 
gonethrice over the Aſſemblies Catechiſme 
in Greek aud Latine,they may procced in 
N:wels Catechiſme; or tbe  Palatinare Cate 
chiſme in Greck. 

And now to ſumme up all concerning 
the fiith Form, | 

1. Let them . read conſtantly twelve 
verſcs at lealt inthe. Greek, Teſtament, bc 
lore part%s.;}; 4 1: (425-1 

2. Let them repeat the Latine and 
Greek Grammars, and Elementa kbetorices 
on Thurſday Mornings. : 

i 3. 
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3. Lect them pronounce Orations on 


L Mondayes, Tueſdayes, and Wedneſdaycs, 
- in ſtcad of parts, out of Livie, &c. 

4 Let their fore-noons Leſſons on Mon= 
y daycs and Wedneſdayes be in Tſocrates, 
= for three quarters of a years ſpace, and 
ti for the fourth quarter in Theognzs. 
an 5. Let their fore=noon Leſſons on 
ily Tucidaies and Thurſdaiecs be in Fus 
The Tin's Hiſtory, and afterwards in Ceſars 
ich Commentaries , Lucius Florus , or Eraſmus - 
ric Colloquiess | 
DM» 6. Lec their after-noon parts on Mon- 
. ſo Wdaycsand Tacſdaics bz in Fanu2 lingua= 
,na- (rum Greca, and 
: Art 7. Thcir after-noons Leſsons in Virgil. 

$. Let them on Tueſdaies in the aftcr= 
have {W ncons tranſlate out of Greek /Eſops Fables, 
:biſme WM-E1ian's Hiffories, Epiftetus, or Farnabies 
ea in MEpigrammata, 

Cato il 9. Let them be imployed weekly in 
aking a Theme, and 
crning ll 10. In a Copy of verfee. 

11. Let them ſay Nowels Catechiſme, or 
ewclveBWbe Palatinate Catechiſme on Saturdaies. 
ent, be Wy this mcancs they will become famj- 
11. - Warly acquainted with the ' Latine and ' 
tine anipreck Tongues , and be able to peruſe 


ber orice Py Orcator or Poet in cither Language; 
d to iniitate their expreſſions, and apply 
© what 
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what matter they tinde in them to their 
own occafions. And then they may cou- 
ragiouſly adventure to the fixth and 
higheſt Form:. 


CHAP. III: 
How to enter the Scholars of the ſixth Yorme 


into Hebrew; How to employ them in read- 


ing the beit and moi? difÞcult Authours in 
Latine and Greeke, and bow to acquaint 
them with al manner of Schools Exerciſes, 
Latine, Greek, or Hebrew, 


THis fixch Form is looked upon as the 
main credit of a Schoole.& the Maſter 
commonly dclighterh moſt in teaching ic, 


becauſetherein he ſeems, to reap the fruit. * 
of thoſe 1;bours , which he hath beſtowed - 


formerly. His care therefore is to exerciſe 
them in every thing that may compleat 
a Scholar, that whether they be privately 
examined, or upon any publick ſol:maicy 
required to ſhew their parts, they may fa- 
tisty chem that defirc an account, and gain 
to themſelves applauſe. And whereas | 
obſerve more varicty in tcaching this 
Formthen the reft , becauſe every Maſter 

. | almolt 


W2Q = war, 
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almoſt obſerves a ſeveral Method in 
reading fuch'Authours as himſelfe beſt | 
liketh, I wil nor much crouble my ſelf 
todeclare what others do, but as plain- 
ly as I can diſcover what courſe 1 have 
hithcrto taken to enable theſe higheſt 
Scholars co ſhifc for themſelves. 1 

t. Make them read (at leaſt) twelve 
verſes out of the Greek Teſtament, into 
Latine or Enghſhz or out of the Eng- 
liſh, or Latize Tejtament into Greek' eve- 
ry morning, before they lay parts, + - 

2. Let them repeat Parts (as they did 
before} out of the Latine and Greek? 
Grammars, and Elementa Rhetorices, eve= 
iy Thurlday morning , and give ac- 
count what Grammartical or Rhetorical 
notes, they have colle&ed and writ fair 
in their Common place Bookes for thoſe 
Arts. Belides the Bookes which 1 for- 
merly mentioned, I delire that Goclenii 
obſervationum ling: Latine AnaleG&a & 
Problemats Grammati:a , may he made 
T ule of for this purpole. 

3- Their parts on Mondaies, Tueſ- 
dayes , and Wedneſdaies, may keto 
learn the Hebrew congue, which 1s very 
Waecelsary tor all ſuch as would be ac- 
quainted with the Origiual of the B: ble, 
and 1s nor very difficult co attain to, 

l becan.c 
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becauſe ie goeth word for word with 
our Engliſh , and is net Aa} capious mm 
words as the Greek and Latine. Anc 
whereas many defer the Hebrew to be 
learned at the Univerkity , | may ay it 
is rarely attained there by any that 
have not gotten (at leaſt) the Rudi» 
ments of it before hand, at a Grammar 
Schootke. 

Now for the entering of them upon 
this holy Language, I conceive Buxtorf”s 
Epitome is the belt Introdudion of He» 
brew Grammar; partly becauſe it is the 
moſtnſed in Schooles , and partly be- 
cauſe moſt ecaſfie for young Scholars t 
apprehend. Though fome prefer Mar 
tinzis others Bellarmine, others og, 
others Blebelzs , and others Horotogi 
Hebree lingne, before it, Now m teach 
ing Brxtorfe, you read your Schec 
lars apart of it, ware for chem againe 
eo read it over perfealy in your hea 
ing, and then letthem ger it by heart, 
as they did other parts, and when th 
fay, be fure to examine how well th 
underſtand... As they go over thu 
Grammar, they ſhould write our the 
lecters, and chiefeſt Rules; bur efj 
cially the declining of Nouns and Pre 
nounes, and all the Paradigmes, of th 

Conjuga 
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onjugetions both. in Hebrew and La” 
ine Chara&ers, with their proper fignr- 
cations 5 and this' wilt cauſe chem cor 
rigde the different ofthe Conſo= 
nes/and Vowels , Accents, and 
elp eo ſtrengthen cheir memory in ger= 
ing the Rnles by heart. They _—_ | 
very day a certain number of Hebrew 
Dots , together with their Grammar 
Parts outof ſome Nomenclator or Lexicone 
Afr they have learnt the Grammar, 
ou may exerciſe them in thoſe Texts 
pf Scripture annexedas a Praxis at the 
dofit, which they muſt exa&ly con- 
trne and parſe, and write faice , by. 
may OO We... Y; 2s 
As they go over rhe Pfelter, they'ma 
T __ cranflate heh leſſons ho ba 
ine, and read them out of Eatine 'mto 
10lebrew m aPaper-book. Then they may 
rich facitiry run along the Pfalter, ha- 
my | Taſſemi {yllabjs geminus\, to *help 
hem in every word. Afﬀeerwards they 
nay proceed in the Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, 
b, of themſelves z but be ſure they 'be 
rell acquainted withthe Rules of fnd® 
g 2 Radivx in Buktorfe , or Papniies, bf 
tre like ufeful Lexzcon , which are fit ro 
e reſerved in the Schoole-Library. 
hough-ir be found a thing very _ 
I 2 an 
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and is-by ſome adjudged to be of little 
nle,for School-boyes to make Exerciſes 
in:Hebrew; yet it is no ſmall ornament, 
and commendation to 8_Schoole,. (as 
Weſtminſter-Sehoole at pteſent can evi- 
dence) that Scholars are able to make 
Orations andVerſes inHebrew, Arabick, 
or other Oriental Tongues, to the a- 
mazement of moſt of their hearers, who 
axe angry at their own ignorance, be. 
cauſe they know. not well what is then 
ſaid of written. As forOrations,they may 
be tranſlated out of Latine into Hebrew 
by help of Schindleri Pentag{otton, Buxtor« 
us, Pagnine Crincfins, or Troſtius's Lexi« 
conz aud for Verſes - Buxtorf's ds an 
will afford ſome Rules and Preſidents, 
and AvianiClavis Poeſeos Sacre, all ſorts 
of Richmes, 
1; They that are wore induftriouſly ſtus 
dious in the Hebrew ,' may, profit chem- 
lyes yery much by tranſlating us 
inglarum, into that language. | 
" This that I have ſaid may ſeem «& 
nough:to be learnt at Schoole , bur iff 
one delire to learne thoſe Oriental 
No in which, the grear Bible is 
now happily printed, (by the great vi 
gilancie and induſtrie of Do@or Walton, 
»ho bath carried on the Work to the 
honour 
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bonour of this Nation. ,. the comfort of 
the poor Church of England:., and the 
encouragement ob. good literature , it1 

e midſt of diſtrating .cimes) he may 
make uſe of Introdutizo ad lefironem Lin- 
evarum Orientalium , and of the Lexicon 

which 1 conceive ere this time 13 well= 
nigh finiſhed) made of om £0 Cx 
plicate the words of the Bible according 
co their ſeveral Languages ; ;.viz. He- 
brew Chaldi's Samaritane,Syriack,, Arabicks 
Perſian, Kthiopick,, Armenian, and Copticky 
which is. a kunde uf Agyptian Tongue, ._ 
. 4+ Their forenoons Leflons: on Mon- 
daics aud Wedneſdaies ,, may; be in He- 
iods, "mpye 4 jnpat, which' they may 
now conſtrue and .parſe. of themſelves, 
dy help of the Lacine-cranſlation, and, 
Paſor opon itz or Screvelii Lexicon, . Qnes, 
7 your ſelf may now and:then ilJuſtrate, 
ome harder places out of Cerupine 8& Mc- 
nathon"s Commentarie publiſhed by Fo- 
annes Friſius Tigurinus, And _cauſe them 
o paraphraſe in Greek upon ſuch Le(- 
ſons as are full of excelleng. matter, and 
hich are worth.getcing by heacr. 

When the havegone this over, they 
may proceed inlike mannerto Homzr,in 
which they may help themſelves out of 
-lavis Homerica , ors Lexicon Homericum, 

I 3 or 
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or thole Pronndum verborum Themets, 
at the end of Scapule Lexicar. You any 
illuraze the difficule in him 
eur of Enrftathins's his Commentary , 
and let your Scholars write ſome of 
his narrations im good Latine and 
Greek phraſe. C 's Engliſh tran- 
flation of: Homer will delight yourScho- 
lars £o read iu at lexſnec,andcauſecrhem 
better to apprehend the ſeries of his 
Poetical diſcourſes. When they are well 
: —— with this Father of Poetry,, 
(whick will be ater they have read two 
Books, either of 4is Ieds, or Odiſſew) 
you may lee them proceed to Parder, 
and after they have caſted foarmie of his 
Odes,by rhe help of Bavedidas his Come 
mentary; you may at laſt let chem make 
ule of Lycophron, which they wilt berrer 
do, having Camerw-or Zetziur to unfdld 
his dark meaning; and —_—— 
to interpret and analyſe of fhis un- 
couth words. + 
5. Their forenoone Leſſons on Tueſ- 
dries and Thurſdaics, may be in Zem- 
#ophon ej} Rope wider, for the firſt 
quarter', or fomewhar longer, -and af- 
terwards nw urt yl a As ; = $0. 
phockes Tragedies, which you picaſe to 
Pick out , rgens! them for the ref; 
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WE and if totheſe you adde a few of drifts» 

MW phones Comedies which they may hetger 
im © waderftend by the help of Biſaww ypan 
him, I ſuppoſe., you'may tur them ea 
any other Greek Authour,and they will 

iweyou a reaſonable account thereof, 

aving but a little cimesllowed thamyta 
deliberate upon it , and neceflary Sub- 
fidiaries ac hand to help themſelves 
withall, incaſe they be put croafhavd. 

6. Their afternoons parts on Mon- 
dayes and Wedneldayes, may be in. 4vt. 
de Latbegeois Breviarium Grace Ling, 
pactly becauſe the peruſal of that 

k will help them ro retain @li the 
Greek Vocabula's in minde, and partly 
becauſe thoſe excellent Scatences being 
picket our of many Auchours ,. will ac 
quaint them with moſt of ' the. hard 
words,that theyavelike to find in then. 

7. Their afternoons Leflons may bein 
Horace,wherein they (hould be emplaicd. 

1, In commiting their Leſions tome» 
mory, as affording a rich mine of u- 
vention, 

2, In conſtruing and parſing, aud 
giving the Tropes and Figures. ; 
3. In ſcanning and proving verſes. 

4. Sometimes in twning «an Ode, 
or Epiflle,into other kind of _— - 

L 4 - Why: . 
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liſh, Latine, or Greekz( omerimes in pa- | 


raphraſing orenlarging the words in an 
Oratorial ſtyle, as Mr. Horne doth give 
ſome Examples in his little!golden book 
De uſu Authors. 

Mr. Farnabie or Mr. Bonds Notes upon 
this Poer will encourage your Scholars 
to proceed in him: And after they have 


read what you belt approve (for he that | 


feeds cleanly, will pare his apple) in this 
Authour, you may let them proceed to 
ary and read ſome ſeleCt Satyres, 

y help of Farxabies notes,or Lubines Come 
mentarie , and then let them read Per- 
fius quite through , which belides the 
notes upon him, Mr. Holydaies Engliſh 
Tranſlation will help them well co un- 
derſtand. As'for Lncan , Seneca's Tra- 
gedies, Martiall, and the reſt of the fineſt 
Latine Poets, you may do well to 
give them a taſte of each , and thow 


them how and wherein they may imi- | 
tace them, ar borrow ſomething our 


of them. Mr. Farxabies Notes upon them 
will be helpful co underſtand them, and 


Pareus , or Taubman upon Plantw, will | 
make that ſome merry Comedics of | 


his, may be eallly read over. 
8. They may read ſome of Luc:147 ſe- 
left: mortuorum dialogt, on Tueſdaies mn 
the 


o 
| 
| 
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the afternoons, and if thoſe printed ar 
Paris by Sebafttan and Gabriel Cramoiſy, 
cum interpretatione Latinz & Grammatica 
fingularum vocum explanatione were tobe 
had , they might eafily run-them over, 
but (1 es they will now be able 
to go on of themſelves in peruſal of 
thole lately printed by Mr. Dugard. 
After Leſſons ended , they may bene$c 
themſelves by reading Facobi Ponta; Proe 
gymnaſmata Latinitatis , which will furs 
niſh them with good expreſſions for 
ſpeaking. Latine, and acquaint. them 
with ſome patterns for exerciſes, which 
are not elſewhere uſually found, 

o. On Thurſdaies they may be im- 
ployed in reading ſome of Tr{lies Ora- 
tions , eſpecially thoſe pro Archia contre 
Catalinam, and Philippice; and afterwards 
they may peruſe Pliny Panzgyrica, and 
Quintilian”s Declamationes.. After Leſſons 
ended, they may bulie themſelves in pe» 
ruling Gadwin's Antiquities , or the like. 
And here I do heartily wiſh,as Mr. Hor: 
hath done formerly , that ſome of ber- 
ter leiſare and abilities, would make an 
Tnd-x Oratorius, ik: that T:dex Poeticas of 
Mr. Farnavies, which may point at the 
marrow of matter & words,in-all the pu=- 
re} Qrai0is that are extant, either an» 
L5 cient 
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cent or modern, $& that thoſe Authonrs 
might be relerved m the Schoole Libra- 
ric, whercunto Scholars may bave re- 
courſe touching any ſubje& , whereof | 
they have occaſion to treat in their 
Schoole Exerciſes. 

xc. In the meane time this Forme 
fhould continue to make Themes and 
Ferſes, one week m Greek, and another 
m Latine; and ever and anon they may 
contend in making Orations & Declame- 
0925, for which exerciſe the - may find * 
Helps and Patterns 4n Mr. Clerks, Formu- | 
Le Oratorie, and Mr. Horne de uſu Autboris.. | 
Likewiſe eo bring themſelves:toan ha- 
bituated perfe&tion of a geod ſtyle, they | 


ſhould be frequent m | ronory tang EK® | 


cerpting paſſages that erve for |! 
their oontions cur of Tully, Dnintilian, 7 
Livie, Saluft, Tacitus, Quimtus Curtixs , or * 
The like ancient Orations, andacquaine 7 
themſelves with rhofe moderne Ora- ? 
tors, whoſe cloquence we admire 5 vis. 
Turnerns, Baudins, Muretus, Hemfius, Pu- 
teanw', Rainoldus, Lipfins, Barclains, Sal- 
matins, and others, to belaid up in the 
Schoole Library.Teſmerus,and Orator ex- | 
m—m———_— he themhow.todiſpoſe | 
their matter ſo, as to: make-an Oration 
of any ſubje@& in Latine ,. ex. tewporez | 


and." 


I 
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and Apbtboxigs, and Libanius Sophijta, will 
furnith them wich patterns in Greek, 
For learniug to wribe Greek, Epiſtles,they 
may conlulc Tſocrate's Epiſtles, and Sym- 
machus. 

They ſhould often alſo vie wits a- 
mongk themſelves, and ftrive who can 
make the beſt A4nagrams, Epigrams , Epi- 
taphes , Epthalamia, Eclogues, Acroſtichs, 
and gold-1 verſes, Enginh, Latme,Greek, 
and Hebrew; whick they will calily do, 
after awhile, having good patterns be- 
fore them to imitate, which they may 
colle& out of Authours, as they fanſite 
them , for their owne uſe and de- 
lghe. : 

11, When they have done with Now- 
ell , they may proceed to Brirkets-Cate-: 
cbiſme in Greek,or our common Church- —— 
Cacechiſme in Hebrew ,- which was: 
printed for the company of Stationers: 
in four Languages ,- A. D. 1638. 

Thus have Lat laſt done with myScbool-: 
Diſcovery, in which 1 have proceeded 
fofarastomake any Authour ſeem ealie 
to young Scholars, in their fucure pro» 
grefſe at the Univerities, where I would 
adviſe them (chat have purſes eſpecial» 
ly). to provide themſelwes of all che La- 
cneand Greek Orators, andiPoets, and 

I 6- what 
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what they cannot underſtand without 2 
Commentary or Scholiaſt, to procure 
thole whereby they may beſt help them<= 

Ives, and to have Stephani Theſaurus, 
Greek and Latine; Svidas, Heſychins, Bu 
devs Commentaries, and the like, ever 


. at hand; that they may be ſureto im- 


prove” themſelves in the Latine and 
Greek Tongues, as well asto mindethe 
daily ſtudy of Arts and Sciences, which 
are delivered in them. 
1. And would ſome able Tutour 
take the paines to deſcribe « Right me- 
thad of jivdy and in what Authours Stu- 
dents may beſt beſtow cheir titne for the 
firſt four years; it would doubtleſle be 
a means to encourage them to go on to 
that height of perfe&ion, which we ſee | 
few attain to-, and thole not untill ! 
they he ready to drop-into their graves; \ 
and then they wiſh they could once run * 
over again their former ſtudies, and | 
tell how ealily they could cope-gaine 
thar lictle meaſure of knowledge, which # 
they have fo. induſtrioufly fought Þ 
for all-their life. 
The conſtant employmcnt of this 
lxch- Form is, | 
1.. To read twelve verſes out of the 
Greek Teſtament every morning before 
Purts.. Ss z.. [0 
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2. To repeat Latine and Greek, Gram - 
mar Parts, and Elements Rhetorices every 
Thurſday morning. 

3 Tolearn the Hebrew Tongue on 
Mondaics, Tueſdaies, and Wednel- 
daies, for morning Parts. 

4. Toread Heſiod, Homer, Pindar, and 
Lycophron, for forenoon leflons on: Mon= 
daies, and Wedneſgaies. 

5. Zenophon, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Arijtophanes,on Tueſdaies, & Thurſdaies, 

6. Lanbegeois's Brevturivm Greece lin- 
gue , for afternoons Parts on. Mon- 
daies, and Wedneldaies. 

7. Horace, Fuvenal, Perſius, Lucan, Se- 
neca's Tragedies, Martial and Plantus, for 
aftrernoous leſſons on Mondaies, and 
Weducldaies, 

et. Lucian's (ele& Dialogues, and Por 
tani Progymnaſmata Latinitatis,onTueiday 
afternoons, and 

9. Tullies Orations, Plinies Panegryicks, 
Qrintifans Declamations onThurlday af= 
t: rN90NS , and Godwins Antiquities aG 
Jeilure times, 

10, Their exerciſes for Oratory, ſhould 
be co make Them:s Orations, and D:cl.t=- 
m.tions,Latme,Greek, and Hebrew; and 
tor Poerry ,. to:make Verſes. upor. ſuch. 
Themes ,. as are appointed them. every 
week. | Li. Andi 
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14, And oo exerciſe themdelves in A. 
axis, Epigrnms, Epnaphs, Epithalamia” s 
Ka and Acrojticks, Engliſh, Latine, 
Greek, and Hebrew. 
-. 8%. Their Catechiſmes are Nowell, 
and Birket, in Greek, and the Church 
Catechiſme in Hebrew. So that in {ix 
(or at the moſt ſeven) wyeares time 
(which children commonly ſquander 
away , if they be not continued ar the 
Schoole , after they can read Eny- 
liſh, and write well) they may cafily at- 
rain to ſuch knowledge m the Latine, 
Greek, and Hebrew Tongues, as is re- - 
quiſte to furniſh them for future ftu- 
di:s in the Limveritties, or to enable 
them for any ingenuous profeſſion or 
employment , which their friends ſhall 
think fir to put them upon, in orher 
laces. 

Bur having ſomewhat to ſay further, 
touching the well-ordering of a Grammar 
Schoole, (for i have here infiſted chiefly 
concerning Teaching) I thall endeavour 


-to proceed in my next Treatiſe , with 
_ Scbodle- Diſcipline. 


In the mean time you may obſerve, 
that the M-thod which I have here diſco 
vered, forthe moſt part contrived ac- 
cording to what is commonly pratiiſed in 

England. 
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England and foraign coutries ; and is 
m ſundry particulars * Un p04 wang ro the 
ardinary capacities of childrenunder fifteen 
yeares of age. The fubje&- matter which 
x taught, is the ſame with thatwhich is 
generally uſed by Grammers, Authors, 
end Exerciſes : Touching Grammars, 1 
prefer Lilies for Latime, Camdens for 
Greek, and Brxtorf* sEprtome for Hebrew, 
nat excluding any other that may con- 
duce to the compleating of Grammar 
Art. The Aathours which { preſcribe to 
be uſed, are partly clafical which-eve- 
ry Scholar ſhould provide for himlſclfe; 
and becauſe theſe are conftancly learnt 
in maſt Grammar Schooles, 1 appoint 
them:to be read. atiſuch times as ave uſu- 
ally (pence m Leflons. 

The S»bſediary Books are thoſe which: 
are helpful co children in performing 
their tasks with more eaſe and benefrr; 
and,. becauſe all the Scholars will nor 
have like need of them, and they are 
more then any oue will delire to buy : 
theſe ſhould be laid up in the Schoolke 
Library ,. for every Form to make ufe 
on, as they ſhall have occaſion.. Some 
of rhele (erve chictly to the explication. 
of Grammar, and are applyed tv ir; 
1ome are needful forthe better under- 

| ſtanding 
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ſtanding of claſſical Authours, and are 
appropriated tothem; and others are 
very requiſite for the gaining ofwords, 
and phraſes, and an ability for ſpeak- 
ing or writing elegancly ,and ſuch times 
ace (et apart for peruſing of them, as are 
commonly truanted away in idleneſle, 
or needlefle ſport. Now by the joynt 
uling of theſe together, lendevaour that 
a Scholar may have a pretty knowlege 
of the Language which be learneth , as 
well as of his bare Grammar Rules, 
which wichout it lignifie nothing. And 
therefore to help caildren more ealily 
to gain the Latine, I have tranſlated 
ſuch bocks as they learn whilefſt chey 
get the Grammar , into their own mo- 
ther-tongue, that by comparing , and 
nling both together , they may be able 
afcer good acquaintance with the La- 
tine, to waine themſelves quite from 
Engliſh. He that dehires further ſatisfa» 
&ion concerning the Trayflutions which 
I have already made, may perule that 
Advertiſement, thar I cauſed to be print- 
ed before Cat's Dijtichs Engliſh. and 
Latine,. . 
And if any man ſhall chink to tel] 
me,,that Lſcem to trouble my Scholars 
with too many books at once, _ @ | 
Wy, 
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few, if well learned, will ſufficeto make 
a Grammarian; IT will give him here co 
conſider; 

1. That have to deale with children 
who are delighred and refreſhed wich 
variety of books, as well as of ſports, 
and meats. 

2. That a Schoolmaſters aim being 
to teach them Languages,and Oratory, - 
and Poetry, as well as Grammar, he 
muſt neceffarily employ them in many 
Books which tend thereunto, 

3. That the claſſical Authours are the 
ſame wich other Schooles, and Sublidis 
aries may be provided at a common 
charge , as I ſhall afterwards ſhew. 

The Scholars in a Grammar Schole 
may be fitly divided into fix formes, 
whereof the three loweſt , which are 
commonly under an Uther, may be 
termed. 

1, Rudimentaries, that learne the 
Grounds. 

2. Practitioners, that exerciſe the 


2. Proficients, that can ſpeak and 
write true Latine, The three higheſt 
Formes, are employed by the Maſter to 
learne the Greek and Hebrew Tongues, 
together with the Latine, and to _ 

ome 
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ſome $kill in Oratory and Poetry, and | 
watters of bnmanity ; and of theſe 1 ; 
may name the loweſt Tertiani, the mid- | 


dlemoſt Secrmdani, and the higheſt Pri- 


mani, becauſe they ſcem to differ one 


from another in ability of learning, as * 
theſe Roman legionary ſouldiers did in 


firength and uſe cf Armes. 

This divition I have purpoſely made, 
that whetherone Maſter alone be put to 
reach the whole, or have one, two, or 
more Uthers to aflift him , he may con- 


Rantly train wp his Scholars by one 


andche ſameWay of teaching, (altering 
now and then onely ſome circumſtan- 
ces, avhis own Diſcretion ſhall better 
divett wn, Gay that every Scholar 
may from his firſt emtrance to the 
Schoole, praceed with cheerfulnefle in 
learning wheu he ſeerh plainly what he 
1s to do from year to year, and how o- 


thers before him in a playing manney, ' 


overskip thoſe ſeeming difticulcies, which 


he imagineth in his minde, And ! con» | 
ceive it will be no tmall ſatisfation to * 


Parents, and a mean to ceaſe the indiſ- 
creetclamors of ſome againſt Schook- 
maſters, to ſee what method they ob- 


—_— 


; 
: 
. 


ſerve in ceaching , and how their chil- 


dren profit by degrees, according © | 


" 


their : 


| 
| 
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3 their preſent apprehenfions, and growth 
7 in years. 

& Andnowthe God ofheaven & earth, 
% in whoſe alone power it is to give in- 


& creaſe ; vouchſafe to beſtow ſuch a bleſ- 
2 ſing upon our planting and watering, 


chat our young plants may grow up in 
al! godlinefſe and good learning , and 
abound in the knowledge of our Lord 
Feſus Chriſt, whom onely to know , is 
eternal life, Amen, 


- 
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SCHOLASTICK 
DISCIPLINE: 


OR, 
The VV a r of ordering 


a Grammar: Schoole, 


Directing the not experienced , 
how he may profit every par- 
ticular Scholar, and avoyd 
Confuſion amongſt 

a multitude. 


LONDON, 


| KDiinted by J.T. for Andrew Crook , 
an at the Green Dragon , in Pauls 
Church-yard, 2655. 


CHAP. I. 


of the Founding of « Grammar 
Schoole. 


He moſt of the Grammar Schools 

which I have yet raken norice 

of in England, are of two ſorts; 

The firſt I may call mixt 

Schooles , where a ſtra&ure is 

made, and an allowance given of ten, 


twenty , or thirty pounds per ammum, 
onely to one man to teach children 
freely, that inhabit within the pre- 
cirfs of one Pariſh, or of three or tour 
neigbouring Hamlets , adjoyning. And 
ſuch Schooles as theſe very ſeldom or 
never improve Scholars further, then to 
Y teach them to read and write, and 
learneſome little (they know not what 
it meaneth ) in the common Grammar; 
E partly becauſe the Maſter is overburden= 
gcd with too many petty Scholars, and 
partly becauſe many parents will not 
ſpare their children to learne, if they 
can 
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214 Scholaſtick Diſcipline. 
can but finde them any employment a- 
bout their domeſtick or rureall affairs, 
whereby they may ſave a penny. In 
ſome places more populous , an allow- 
ance is made to a Maſter of about tweft- 
pounds per anurmto attend Grammari- 
ans onely, and ten pounds to an Utſher, 
whoſe work it is to teach the Pettics: in 
ſuch Schooles as theſe, I have knowne 
ſome boyes more pregnant witted then 
the reſt, to have proved very good 
Grammarians, and to have prohted fo 
in the Latine and Greek Tongues, as to 
come to good maturity in Univerſity 
ſtudies, by a Tutors guidance. But the 
Maſters of ſuch Schooles for the moſt 
part, cither weaken their bodics by ex- 
ceſlive toyle, and ſo ſhorten their dayes; 
or as (ſoon as they can fit themſelves 
fora more eahie profeſſion, or obtain a 
more profitable place) after a few years 
quit their Schoole,ana leave their Scho- 
lars to anothers charge, that either hath 
his method to ſeck, or elſe traines þ 
them up in another,quite different from 
that which they had been uſed to. And 
thus thorow the change of Maſters the 
Scholars are either dilperſed,or hinder- jg 
ed from going on with that alacrity and 
profit, which otherwiſe they m_ 
he 
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The ſecond ſort of Schooles are thoſe 
which arepurely Grammatical, being eſpe- 
cially converſant in teaching the Art of 
Grainmar, Now ſome of thele have 
yearely ſalaries for a Maſter and one 
Uſher, where the Maſter is employed in 
perfefting thoſe Scholars, which the 
Uſher hath already grounded. And ma=» 


1c I ny of theſe Schooles, (eſpecially if they 
en I be ſicuate in places where accommoda- 
od tion is to be had for Tabling )do happi- 


ly train up many Scholars, which abour 


to Wſixteen orſeventeen years of age, are fir 
ny FWrtobeſent to the Univerſity.Bur in regard 
the Where is no preferment attending theſe 
zolt WSchooles, the moſt pregnant witted 


ex- Whildren are' commonly taken thence, 
y e553 Wefter they are well grounded, and di(- 
\ves 


poſed on to other places, where they 
ay gainit. So that of all others our 
oll:giate Schooles or thoſe that come nea- 
eſt them, have the greateſt advantage 
F making moſt Scholars. For theſe 


cho= 
hath 


aines ſhaving commonly large revenues be- 
trom Wonging to them, do not onely pro- 
And Wide ſutticiently for a Maſter and one 
's che Wſher at leſt, but alſo for a certaine 
nder- Fumber of Scholars, which being for 
y and ſhe mooſt part the choyceſt wits, picke 


'C- 


Tue 


t of other Schooles, and ſuch as de. 
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4 pendupon hopes of advancement, do 
: induſtriouſly beſtirre themſelves to at- 
cain what learning they can, and ſub. 
mit themſelves orderly . to ſuch Diſci- 
| pline as is there exerciſed. But fora(- 
much as theſe greater Schooles rather 
intend the forwarding of ſuch children 
F as are already grounded , then bulie 
| | themſelves about meere Rudiments; it 
; 


ca ſeth miany parents to diſperſe their 
little onesabroad co Tabling-Schooles , 
where (for the moſt part) there is but 
one man to teach a few promiſfcuouſly 
jt hand-over-head, without ary fſetled 
k/ Method, and thele changing and remio- 
| ving ever arid anon , as cauſe is of. 
fered, doſcldome attain any table pro- 
ficiencie in Grammar-learning. Yet in 
{ome of theic , where an able Schoole- 
Maſter is well feated, and provided with 
all firting accommodations, ſo as to 
entertain many Gentlemens ſonnes of 
good cuality , and an able [{lher to al- 
F {1ſt him in Teaching, I have obſerved 
2h children to make double profiting , in 
reſpeCt of other Schooles, becaute they 
have the advantage to ſpend much of 
thar time at their bookes, which others 
trifle away , 1t- running up and down 
avout home; not to ſay, that the con- 
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ſtant eye of the Maſter is an eſpeciall 
means to regulate them in point of be- 
haviour. | : 

Now comparing all the Schooles 
which we have in Exgland, with ſome 
that I read of in other countries, (that 
I may ſpeak freely, and without offence 
roany man, ſubmicting my ſelf herein 
allo to the judgement of thoſe 'of my 
Profeſſion) 1 do not know one that 1s 
ſo compleated, as(perhaps)many might 
ealily be, with all neceſſary accom- 
modations, and advantages to improve 
children to what they are capable of 
me grnd my, ow, any , and wherein we 
evidencly (ee, how many places of edu- 
cation beyond the Seas, do quite out-= 
ſtrip us. ” 

And therefore from what 1 have heres 
tofore read in Mr, M- lcatters Poſitions 
concerning the traming 1p of children in ch 
40. (which he writ when he had been 
twenty years Schoole-maſter at Merchant 
Tailors Scho le, which was ere&ed 1561 
being afterwards head Maſter of Pars in 
16Co.) and what ] have been informed 
touching Mr. Farnaties improvement of 
a privare Grammer Schoole in Gold- 
Smiths Alley, now called New (freet, alſo 
Towen Sti.ers, and vhacl my ſelf h ave 

2 EXPert= 
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| experienced for about fourteen years tog:« 
ther, both in that place, and in Lothbury 
Garden, Jaminduced to think , that it 
is a matter vcry fcaſcable to raiſc many of 
our Grammar-Schoolcs to a far higher 
pitch of learning , then is ordinarily yet 
attaincd to inExz/and. For whereas in moſt 
of our Grammar-Schooles (as I have nc 
tcd)) there is but one, wo, or three Lt. 
ers belides a Maſter, imployed in teaching 
the Latine and Greck Tongues, and ſome 
ſmattering of the H:brew, together in one 
room, to {ix or ſcyven Forms of Scholars, 
who by reaſon of che noiſc of one ano- 
ther, (not to mention the clamour of chil. 
dren) and che multiplicity cf theic Work, 
witch ſeveral boycs in cach Form, do both 
over=:ire themſclves, and many times 
l:avethings to the halves; 1 conceive a 
courſe may be taken (clpecially) in Ci- 
tics, and Townes of greater concourſe, to 
etcach a great multitude of Scholars (as 
Corderius prof: f{:th to have taught 500, 
and I have been informed, that in fome 
placcs beyond Scas,25co.arc taught in one 
Schoo!le )without any noiſcyin a pleaſing & 
profiringmmanner,$& in their playing years; 
not onely the Englifh, Latine, and Greek 
Tongu:s, (together with the Duties of Pi- 
ety, and civil bchaviour) bur alſo the Ea- 
ſterne, 
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fterne, and other needful forreign Langua + 
guages, beſides fair wriding, Aridhmce 
tick, Muſick, and other Preparatory Arts 
and Sciences , which arc moſt obvious to 
rhe Senſes; and whereof their younger 
yeares are very Capable; that thereby _ 
they may b: throughly fitted for ingenu= 
ous Trades, or to proſecute higher ſtudics 
in the Univci{ij:ics, and ſobe able Cwhen 
they come to mans ecftatcy to undertake 
the due management of private or publick 
Aﬀtires, cither at home, or in othce 
countrices 

He chat (ball bat conſider the low cbbs 
that learning was brought to (by reaſon 
of the Dani(h barbariſme) in England, 
in King Alfred's daycs, who could nos 
finde a Maſtcr in all his dominions , to 
teach him the Latine Tongue, Cuwdich he 
began to learn at thirty ſix years of agc, 
having begun to read Engliſh at ewclve, 
which his elder breathren, bzcauſe leſs ſtu» 
dious, could not attain to) and the paucity 
of them that underſtood Greek, not much 
above threeſcore yearcs agac,when aScho» 
lar yct living of thirteen years old from 
the Schoole , was owaed as a better Gre» 
cian , then moſt of the Fellowes of the 
Colledge to which he went he that, I 
ſay, (bail conſider the former rarenefs of 
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the Latine and Greck Tongues in Fng* 
land, and now ice how common they arc 
Ccſpecially fince Queen Elizabeths dayer, 
in whoſe time, more Schooles were 
built, then there were before in all her 
Realm) and withall, take notice what an | 
excellent improvement that noblc=ſpirirtcd | 
Mr, Busbie hath of late made at Weſtminſter 
Schoole, where the Eafterne Languages arc 
now become tamiliar to the higheſt ſort 
of Scholars , will undoubredly think (as | 
do) that our children may be brought on 
to tar more knowledge of Language and 
rhings, then hitherto they have been, and 
that alſo in a more caſic manner. 

And foraſmuch as 1 obſcrve it as a 
Treat At of Gods mercy towards his 
Church, that, in this jangling age of ours, 
wherein too many decry Jearninge, he hath 
raiſed up the Spirit of ſome, that know 
better what it is, to endeavour heartily to 
advance ir, I ſhall herc addrefſe ny words 
to ſuch whoſoever they arc, but wore cſpe- 
cially to the Honourable and Revercnd 
Truſftces for the maintenance of Students, 
And as before I have hinted ſomewhat 
rouching the ercQing of Petty-Schooles {4 
( whereof there is great need, eſpecially) in : 
London; (o | will here preſume (and 1 hope 1 
it will prove no off:nce)) to publiſh _ f 
ave 3 
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have often ſcriouſly thought , and ſome» 
times ſpoken with ſome mens approbati-» 
on, touching the moſt convenient found- 
irg of a Grammar-Schoolc; that if it ſhall 
pleaſc God to ftirre up any mans ſpirit to 
pcrform ſo pious a Work , he may do it, 
to the beſt advantage for the Improvement 
of Picty and lcarning, For when I ſecin 
many placcs of this land, what vaſt ſummecs 
have been expended (cven of late) in crc= 
Ring itarcly houſes, and fehcing large pat = 
cels of ground for Orchards and Gardens, 
anJ the likc; and how deſtitute for the 
moſt part they ſtand, and remain without 
inbabitantsz | am too too apt to think, that 
thoic perſons which have undergone fo 
great a charge, to ſo little purpoſe, would 
willingly have disburſed - ax much. money 
upon a publick good, did they bur rightly 
know how to do itz fince thereby thcir 
name and memory will be morc preſcre 
ved 3 eſpecially, it they have no ct.il- 
dren or poſterity of their o vn to pro- 
\ide for- 

But ro return to the contrivance of a 
Schoole, which is to be in many things 
(a8 | have mentioned) above the ordinary 
way of Schooling , yet gradually diitant 
from, and ſubordinate to Univerſity Col- 
ledges, which would thence allo take a 

 K4 {urther 
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further riſe towards perfeRion in all kinds 
of Study and Aion, For the better groun» 
ded a Scholar is in the principles of uſeful 
matters, when he comes to the Univerſity, 
the greater progreſs he will make there in 
their ſuperſtruQtures, which require more | 
ſearch and meditations ſo that at laſt he 
will beable co diſcover many particulars, 
which have not yet been found out by o» 
thers,who (perhaps) have not gone ſora. 
tionally to work, as he may do, having 
obtained the whole Encyclopedia of learn» 
ing» to help him in all ſorts of Books. 

Such a Schoole then as may be fic for 
the cducation of all ſorts of children (for 
we have ſeen the very pooreſt to have come 
to dignitics of preferment by being learn- 
ed) ſhould be ſituated in a City or Town 
of great concourſe and trading, whoſe 
inhabitants are generally addi&ecd , and 
ſufficiently accommodated to entertain 
Tablers, and arc unanimouſly well-aftc- 
Red cowards Picty, Learning , and Ver- 
tuc. The place ſhould be healtchfully and 
pleaſantly ſeated in a plentifull country, 
Where the wayes on all ſides are moſt 
commonly faire, and convenient paſsage 
to be had from remotecr parts, both by 
land and by water. 

The Schoole-houſe thould be a Jarge , 

an 
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and flatcly building , placed by ir ſelte 
about the middle of the outfide of a Towr, 
as near as may be tothe Church , and not 
far ſrom the ficlds, where it may fland in 
a good aire, and be tree from all annoy- 
ances, Ir ſhould have a large picce of 
ground ad joyniug toit , which ſhould be 
divided into a paved Court tO go round 
about the Schoole, a faire Orchard and 
Gardcn, with Walks and Arbors, and a 
ſpacious green cloſe for Scholars recrea» 
tions 3 and to ſhelter the Scholars againſt 
rainy weather, and that they may not in» 
jure the Schoole in times of play, it were 
good if ſome.part of the Court were ſhed» 
cd, or cloyftered over. 

This Schoolc=houſe ſhould be buile 
three ſtorics high , whercof the middle- 
moſt, foc more freedome of the aire,ſhould 
be the higheſt ahove=headgand ſo ſpacious, 
that ic may contain (at leaft) $00. Schos» 
lars togcther, wichout thronging one anos» 
ther, It ſhould be fo contrived with 
folding doors made berwixt every Form,, 
as that upon occaſton it may be all laid 
cpcn into one roume, or parted into fix, 
for marc privacic of hearing every Form 
witkoue woyle, or hindcrance one of 
another. Thcre ſhould be (eats 'made in 
the Schco'e, wit: Deakes before them; 
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whereon every Scholar may write, and 
lay bis bock , and theſe (bould be ſo pla- 
ced, that a good fpace may be left in the 
middle of tac Schovule, ſo as ſix men a 
breaſt may walk up and down from Form 
to Form. The Uſhers Pues ſhould beſet 
at the head cnds of every Form, ſo as they 
may beſt ſce and hear every particular 
boy. And the Maftcrs Chaire ſhould be ſo 
railcd at the upper end of the Schools, as 
that he may be able to have every Scholar 


* in his eyc, and to be heard of all, when he 


hath occafion co give any common charge, 
or inftruftion.' There may be (hclves 
made round about the Schoole, and boxes 
for cvery Scholar to put his books in, and 
pins whereon they may hang their hats, 
that they be not trodden (as is uſual_) une 
derfcet. Likewiſe every Form (tould 
havea Repofitory near unto it, wherein to 
lay ſuch Subfidiary books as are moſt pro» 
per for its uſe, The loweſt tory way b: di- 
vided into ſeveral rooms, proportioned ac- 
cording tothe uſcs for which they arc in- | 
zended, whereof one ſhould be for a wri- 
ting-Schoole , another for ſuch Langua- 
£c8 a8 arc to be taught at ſparc hourcs; and 
a third as a Petty-Schoole tor ſuch chi- 
dren as Cannot read Engliſh pertcaly, and 
arc intended for the Grammar-Schoole. | 
A fourth 
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A fourth room may be reſerved for laying 
in wood and coales, aud the rcft made uſe 
on for Uſhers or Scholars to lodge in,or the 
like occaſion, as the Maſter ſhall chink beſt 
to diſpoſe of them to the furtherance of 
his Schoole. In the uppermoſt tory,there 
ſhould be a faire pleaſant Gallery wherc=- 
into hang Maps,and (et Globes,and to lay 
up ſuch raricics as can be gotten in preſſes, 
or drawers, that the Scholars may know 
them. There ſhould likewiſe be a place 
provided for a School-Library,and the reft 
may be made uſe of as Lodging roomes, 
for Uſhers and Scholars. - Buc the whole 
Fabrick ſhould be fo contrived, that there 
may be ſufficient lights and chimneys to 
every Form and roome. As for an houſe 
of Oihze, it ſhould be made a good di- 
ſtanc: from the Schoole, in ſome corner of 
the cloſe, where it may be moſt out of - 
ſight, and leaſt offenfive, 

The Maſtcrs dwclling-houſe ſhould | e 
nigh the Sc100ke, and ſhould contain in is 
all ſorts of roomes- convenient for enter<- 
tainment and lodging, and neceſſary offi=- 
ces that pertain wo a great family, Ir 
ſhoul.1 have a handſome Court before it, 
and a large yard brhind it, with an Or-- 
chard and Garden, and tome incloſure of 
paſture ground. ay there ſhould betwo: 
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or three roomes madea lictle remote from 
the dwclling houſe, to which Scholars 
may be removed and kept apart , in caſe 
they be flick, and have ſome body there to 
look to them, 

Now that every Scholar may be impro= 
ved to the utmoſt of what he is capa» 
ble, the whole Grammar Schoole ſhould 
be divided into fix Forms, and thoſe pla« 
ced orderly in one roome , which ( as 1 
have deſcribed) may be ſo divided into 
ſix, that the noyſc of one form may not 
at all diſturb or hinder another. There 
ſhould allo be fix ableUſhers,for every pat» 
ticular form one, whoſe work (ſhould beto 
tcach the Scholars according to the me» 
thod appointed by the Maſtcr , and (that 


evcry one may profit in what he learneth): 


to. be ſure to have reſpe& to the weakeſt, 
and afford them the moſt hclp. 

The Mafter ſhould not be tycd (as is 
Ordinary) to a double work, bcth to 
tcach a main part of the Schoole himſclte, 
znd to have the inſpe&ion and govern= 
ment over allz*but his chicf care ſhould be 
(and it wil bc bufinefſe enough for one) to 
preſcribe Taskcs, and to cxamine the 
Scholars in every form, how they protec, 
and to ſee that all exerciſes be duely per- 
formed, and good ordcr conftantly ob- 

{cryed, 
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ferved, and that every Ulher be devterous 
and diligent in his charge, and modcrate 
in exccuting ſuch correQaion, as is nece(= 
ſary at any timeto be inflifed for vitious 
cnormicics, bur ſcldome or never, for cr- 
rours committed at their Booke, 

Az for che maintenance of ſuch a School, 
it ſhould be ſo liberal, that both Maiftcr 
and LIſhers may think their places to be 
preferment ſufficient,8 not to be enforced 
to look for further elſewhere, or to dicc&h 
their ſpare houres ſtudics towards other 
Callings. It wereto be wilhed therefore, 
that a conſtant Salary of (at leaft) 100,), 
per annum might be allowed to the Maſter, 
and 30.!, 40l. $0-l. 60, 70.1, Lo l per ans 
num to his fix Uſhers. The railing of 
which miintcnance, (to uſe Mr. Mulcaſters 
words) as it will require a good minde, 
and no mcane purſe; loit needs neither the 
conference of a countrey , nor yet the Ree 
venuc of a Romane Emp:rour. B-{ides,the 
Maficr for his encouragement, ſhould have 
liberty to make what benctic he can by 
tabling in ſtrangers; and every of the ablcr 
fort of inhabitzams in the Town, ſhould 
Pay him(at leaſt) 10.3. per quarter, for a 
ſons teaching, bur all the poorer children 
ſhould be taught gratis, on condition they 
be ſcat conſtantly to the Schoole, and thar 
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their Parents do engage they ſhall keep 
good order , and be cleanly and neat in 
their apparel 3 that they may not ſcem to 
diſgrace their fellowes , or to be diſdain» 
cd by them for their poverty. 

It would withall bea great encourage= 
ment to theſe poorer ſort of childrento 
learn , it ſome whom God hath enriched 
with more then enough, would ſpend the 


. ſupererrogation of their wealth, (as Mr. 


Mulchafter terms it) in affording cxhibici- 
ons of 8. or 10.). per aunwn towards keep- 
ing them at the Schoolc, or ſending them 
abroad as they are fit, to Tradcs, or Lni- 
verſiticss They that go thither, (hould 
hav: larger exhibitions allowed them, up- 
on condition th:t they employ more time 
ghcn others in the Rudy of Tongues, and 
cri:ical learning;for the promoting wherc- 
cF | ſhall onely propound Mr. Mulcafer 5 
queſtion in his own words, which arc 
theſe 3 If there fpers one Colledge, where n1- 
thing ſbould be profeſſed. but Languages ones 
ly, (5 there be ſome people which will proceed 
0 further, to ſerve the Realme abroad, and 
Tudies in the Univerſite, in that point excel= 
lently & abſolutely were it not convenient *nay, 
were it not moit profitable, &c. As ior what 
he writes further, ( in Chap. 41, of his Poſi- 
tions) touching the diviſion of Colledges by 

4 profeſſions 
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profeſſions and faculties ; And Myr. Fobn 
Drury hath lately. publiſhed (in his refor= 
med Schoole) and his Supplement thereto, 
concerning, the bringing together into one 
Society, ſuch as are able to exerciſe themſelves 
in any,or all kinde of Studies,that by their mu- 
tuall Aſſociation, Communication, and aſſt* 
ance in reading , meditating , and- confer= 
ring about profitable matters , they may not 
oxely profit their own abilities , but advance 
the ſuperſtrutiures of all learning to that per= 
feiion which by ſuch meanes is attainable; 
I refer the more judicious to their Books, 
and Jeavcit tothe confideration of thoſe 
that endevour to promote Schoole=teach- 
Ing, whether ſuch a Schoole as 1 have now 
dclincated, wonld not be of great con» 
ccrnment to the. Church and Commone 
wealth, where-out to pick more able 
Schoolce=maftcrs , that by dcgrees have 
b:en cxerciſcd *in teaching all ſorts of 
Scholars, for Cat leaſt) ſeven years toges 
ther, then many men that bave ſcarce fa 
Juted, or arc newly come trom the Uni. 
verſities, can ſuddenly prove to be. For ] 
think it one thing to be a good Schools 
molter, and another thingro be 2a god 
S-'.ular, though the former cannot wil Go 


his duty as he ought, except he be alſo the 


latter.. 
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1 might here bewayle che unhappy di- 
verement of Feſus Colledge in Rotherham, 
in which Town, one Themas Scot, alias Roa 
therbam, (a poor boy in Ecclesfield Pariſh) 
having had his cducation, and being ad- 
vanced to the Arch-biſhoprick of York, in 
the time of Edward the fourth, did out of 
love to his country and gratitude to- the 
Town, erc& a Colledge as a Schoolc, for a 
Provoſt who was to be a Divine, and to 
preach at Ecclesfield, Laxton, and other 
places ( where the Colledge demeanes 
lay;) and three Fellowes , whereof one 
was to teach Grammar,another Muſick, and 
the third Writing; beſides a number of 
Scholars for ſome of whom he alſo pro- 
vided Fellowſhips in Lincolne Colledge in 
Oxford, But in che time of Henry the 
eighth, the Earle of Shrowesbury (who as [ 
have heard, was the firſt Lordthat gave his 
vote for demoliſhing of Abbies) having 
otained Rougbſord Abbey in Nottingham 
ſhire, (tothe Prior whereof the Lordſhip 
of che Town ot Kotherham belonged) rock 
advantage alſo to ſweep away the Rev.. 
nu:s of Retherbam Col/edge, (which acco: - 
ding to a reatall that | have ſecn, amour.- 
tcd to about 2000.l. per annum) and after 
a while (having cngratiated himſelf wich 
ſome Townimen , and Gentlemen theres 

about,. 
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about by cre&ing a Cockpit? he remc= 
ved the Schoole out of the Colledge into a 
ſorry houſe beforethe gate, leaving it d:- 
ftitute of any allowance, till Mr. Weſt (that 
writ the Preſidents) in the time of Q :<en 
Elizabeth (and whcn Mr.Szell was Schuvl= 
malter) obtained & yearcly Salary of tenne 
pounds = annum, which is fince Paid out 
of the Exchequer, by the Auditor of ac= 


counts. I remember how often, and ca: - 
neſtly Mr, Francis Weſt, who bad been 
Clerk to his Uncle,would declaime againſt 
the injury done to that Schoelc, which ir- 
deed (as heſaid) ought fill to have been 
kept in the Colledge, and how when 1 
was a Schoole-maſter there, he gave me a 


Copy of the Foundation, and thowed me 
ſome rentalls of Lands,and told me where 
many Deeds and Evidences belonging 
chereunto were then concealed , and other 
remarkable paſſages , which he was loth 
to have buricd in ſilence. 

But I oncly mention thus much touch» 
ing that worthy Foundation, to ſhew how 
charitably ſome men havebecn addiacd to 
cheriſh the roots of learning, and how co= 
vetouſly others have been bent to deftroy 
the whole body of it, even in former ages 
And I hope none will be diſcouraged 
from Pious undertakings, for feare leaft 

his 
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his benevolences ſhould in theſe, or after 
times be perverted , when he conſidereth 
that God looketh upon the ſincerity of his 
ends, and will accordingly reward him, 
though what he rcligioully intended, may 
unhappily be abuſed by others, contrary 
t2 his minde. 


I ſh:ll now to end this Chapter , recite 
ſome remarkable paſiages of Mr. Mulcaſters 
out of his Prſi-ioxs(Ch. 40. )which 1 leave to 
the corn ſ1 Icration ot othcrs, to think how 
far they concurre with what 1 have (a1ll, as 
well concernine the tcundation of a Pcety, 
as a Grammai=Schuole. *« It any well= 
© diſpoſed wealthy manyfor the honour thar 
© he beareth rothe murthered infants(as all 
© our cre&ions have ſome reſpe& that way) 
© would begin ſome building, even for the 
© little yong ones which were no increaſe to 
©Schoolecs , but an helpto the elementary 
© degree, all rhey would pray fer him, and 
© he himſelt ſhould be bound to the memo» 
Ery of the young infants, which put him in 
cremembrance of ſo vertuous an at. 
© The opportunity of the place, and the 
© commodity of able Trainers, whereof a 
© {mall time will bring forth a great many, 
© will draw many on, and procure good 
©Exhibicours,to have the thing go _— 
I cou 
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<1 could wiſh we had fewer Schooles, (0 
© they were more ſufficient, and that upon 
© confideration of the moſt cunvenient ſeats 
© for the Countries, and Shires, there were 
© many put together, t6 make ſome few 
$ rocd, 
© The uſc of under=teachers is not, as we 
© now praQtiſc it in Schooles, where indeed 
©[[ſhers be Maſters of themſclves , bit to 
$ affilt the Maſter in the caſicr points of hig 
© charge, which ought to have all under 
© his own teaching, {or the chict points, 
© and the ſame under the Liſkers , tor the 
* mor: uſual, and cafic. 


—_— 


CHAP. II. 


How the Maiter ſhould maintain his Authority 
among ſt his Scholars, 


A Uthority is the true mother of all due or= 
der, which the M:fter muſt be care. 
ful in cvery thing to maintain, otherwiſe 
he may cemmand what he pleaſcth, bet 
witha!}, he muſt give the Scholars liberty 
to do what they lift, Which what an hoc» 
rible confuſion in their places , what in= 


ſufferable 
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ſofferable negle& of their tazks, what un- 
rulinefſe in point of behavieur , what pers 
petual torment to the painful Mafter, and 
his Uſhers, and what unavoydable dif- 
gracc it bringeth upon a Schoole, let them 
chat arc ARors, or Spectators thereof, give 
teſtimony. 1. Toqat therefore the M.- 
fier may have all his lawful commands 
put in execution with due alacrity, and his 
decent orders diligently obſerved, I con» 
ccive it requiſite, that, | 
Is He beſurc in all chings to behave as 
a Maſter over kimſelf not only by refraining 
thoſe crormitics and grofſcr faults, which 
may render him ſcandalous to every one, 
but checking bis own Paſſions , eſpecially that 
of Angers and if at any time he ſcem to 
have cauſe to be provoked toit, and feel 
ir to come too violently upon him, lee 
him rather walk afide awhile out of the 
Schoole to divert it, then exprefle it openly 
amongſt his Scholars by unſcemly words 
or gcfturzs He ſhould indeed endeavour 
to behave himſclf unblameably in all 
 Chriftianelike converſation before all men, 
but fo among his Scholars,that they may 
have much wherein to imitate him , but 
nothing whereby to diſgrace him. And to- 
wards his ncighbours,his affability ſhould 
be ſuch, as to win their Jove and ref} any” 
0 
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ſo that they may be ready at all timesto 
countenance the Maſters well-doing, and 
to vindicate the credit of him and his 
Schoole , when they hear it unjuſily 
traduced. 

2+ Whenhe commands, or forbids any 
thing to be done, he ſhould acquainc his 
Scholars with the end intended, and the 
bencfits or inconveniences which attend 
ſuck, or ſuch a courſe. For children have 
ſo much uſe of reaſon as to delight to hears 
per ſwaſive argaments of reaſon , though the 
declivity of corrupt nature makes , that they do 
not much minde them, where there is no 
feare of a rod for doing amiſſe, Yee 
ſometimes it may be beſt to ſay onely, 
Do this , or do it not, where you think it of 
no concernment to them to know the rea. 
ſon, and would make trial of their readi- 
_ nefſe to obey, without asking why or 
wherefore, 

. One main way to bring Scholars to 
aloving and awfull reſpe& of their Ma- 
ſter, ' is for him to ſhew himſeltec at all 
times pleaſing and chearful towards them, 
and unwilling to punith them for every er= 
ror; but withall to carry ſocloſe an eye 
upon all their behaviour , that he can ecll 
them privately, betwixr himſcli and them 
alone, of many faults they commit, when 

they 
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they think hz knowecs nothing, and 
let them ſee how he dare correRt them for 
the like offences when they preſume to 
commit them again, and elpecially if 
they behave themſelves ſtubbornely be» 
fore their fcllowes. -Yettowin a boy of 
a more ſtubborne ſpiric, it is better ſome- 
times to forbcare blow:s , when you have 
him ſubmit to the rod, then to puniſh 
him fo for a fault, as ro m:ke him to 
hate you , and out of a deſpight to youto 
do the like, or a worſ: milchicte. And 
when any general miſdem-anour is com» 
micted , che Maſter ſhould (hew himlclie 
impartial - towards all, ſo as cither to 
pardon or puniſh all. But in #fiii&ing 
paniſhments, as he ſhould let none efcaps, 
ſo he ſhould Ict the moſt untoward fecl: 
the moſt ſmart; but beware he deal not 
rigorouſly , much lee cruclly with any; 
for that will cauſe an utter dillixe in all 
the Scholars towards the Milt.r, fca-in? 
he will deilz fo with them, in cls ticy 
ſo oft:nd , and thinking, it to be, nv 2rgu+ 
ment of love, where ſev-rity of correction 
is uſcd- 

4. But nothing works more upon good 
naturcd children , then frequent encour 
ragements and commendations for welle | 
doing; and therc'orc, wacn any racks 

is 
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is performed, or order obſerved accord- 
ingto bis minde , the Maſter ſhould com- 
mend all his Scholars, bur eſpecially 
the moſt obſervant, and encourage the 
weak, and timerous, and admonith the 
perverſcſt amongſt themto go on in imi- 
tating their example, in hopes of finding 
as much favour at his hands, as they ſec 
them to have. 

5: In ſome places a Maſter is apt 
to be moleſted with the reproachfull 
clamours of the meaner fort of people, 
that cannot {for the molt part) endure to 
have thcir children corrected, be the faule 
never {0 heinous, but preſently they muſt 
come to the Schoole to brave it our with 
him; which if they do, the Maſter 
fhwuid tnere in a caline manncr admos 
n:iſh them before all his S:holars, to 
ecaſe their clamour, and to conſider how 
raſh they arc fo intcrrupt his bulineſſ:, 
and to blame him for doing thit duty 
two Wiich he is entra{ted by themſcives, 
and others, their betters 3 But if they 
go about to raiſe fcandaleus reports 
upon him, he may co well to get two 
cr three Judicio.,s neighbours to exas 
mine th: mitt:r, and to rebuke. the 
partics tor making ſo much adoe uy» 
on liule or no occalion” Thus we 


(hall 


- 
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ſhall ſce Scholars abundantly more to re» 
ſpe& the Mafter , when they know how 
groſſcly he is apt to bz wronged by in- 
conliderate perſorts, and that wiſe men 
are ready to vindicats his cauſe. Where- 
as it they once ſee their Maſter liable ro 
every bodics cenſure, and no man take 
his part whatever is ſaid of him, they 
chemſclves will not carc what tales they 
make to his uttzr diſgrace, or rvines 
eſpecially, if he have been any whit 
harſh cowards them, and they be deli» 
rous to Outeſlip the reincs of his Teachs 
ing and Government, ob 


_— 


CHAP. 1IL 


Of Schoole.times. Of Schelays going forth 
of the Schoole, and of Play dazes. 


Hough in many Schools I cbC-rve (x 

a clock in the morning to b- the hour 

for children to be fait at their Bock, yet 
in nmioft, ſeven is the conſtant time , both 
in Winter and Summer , againſt which 
houce, it is fit every Scholar ſhould be rea- 
dy at the Schoole. And all they that come 
before ſeven, ſhould be permicned to pray 
2 buuc 


"_ 
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about the Schoole, ill che clock ſtrike, 
on condition they can ſay theirparts at 
the Maſters coming in ; elſe, they are 
not to play at all, but to ſettle to their 
books, as ſoon as they come. 

Bur here the Maſter is to take heed, 
that he be neither too rigorous with 
thoſe of weaker age or conſtitution for 
coming ſcmewat tardy ; nor indulgent - 
towards thoſe , who througly manifeſt 
{loth, and frequenc loycering , negle& 
the houre. For in the one it will breed 
a daily timerouſneſle , and in the other 
it will make way to licentiouſneſle; 
and on the one hde Parencs will cla- 
mour , on the other fide the Schoole 
will receive diſgrace, However the beſt 
is to be as (ſtrift as poſlibly may be, in 
ſeeing that every Scholar come ar the 
juſt houre, and tonote 1t as a punitha- 
ble fault in him that cometh late; ex- 
cept he bring a note of excuſe from his 
Parents, or Hoſt's hand, and a promiſe 
withall, that he ſhall nor offend often 
in that kind. 

It is nor amiſle for every Scholar in 
every Form to put down his nate in 2 
book (kept common'*TFor that purpoſe) 
ſo ſoon as he comes to <choole every- 
day, that it miay be upon record, whe- 

2 tier 
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ther he uſed to come with the foremoſt 
or the hindmoſt, and how often he was 
abſent from the Schoole; likewiſe eve- 
ry Scholars name ſhould be called over 
according to the Bill every Schole hour, 
and they that are preſent ſhould an- 
fwer for themſelves, by ſaying Adſim, 
and his next fellow ſhould give notice 
of him that is abſent, by ſaying Abeft. 
The common time of diſmiſling Scho- 
lars from Schoole in the fore-noons, is 
eleven a clock every day, and in the af- 
ter-noons, on Mondaies, Wednelſdaies, 
and Fridaies, five a clock, bur on Tuel- 
day after-noons, fourez and on Thurſ- 
dayes, three. Touching which, a care 
would be taken that the tackes of every 
Form may be fully diſpatched rather a 
little before thole houres then after; 
that then the Scholars which intend 
writing or cyphering, orthe like, may 
c0 to the Writing-\choole, as they yet 
uſe to doe about London, Neither 
would I havethe Scholars to be ſo pre- 
cilely obſervant of the clock,as juſt upon 
che firſt ſtroke of it to ruſh our of the 
Schoole : but norice being given to the 
Maſter that it is ſtricken, and he having 
given - the word for diſmiſſing the 
Schoole , all the Scholars ſhould come 
One 
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one by one orderly out of their ſeats ac- 
cording to their Forms(the loweſt begin» 
ning firſt, becauſe they are commonly 
next the doore) and falute him with 
their hats in their hands, and ſo quiet- 
ly depart out of the Schoole without 
thruſting, or ſtriving one to get out be- 
fore another. It were good if there were 


- hour-glafles in the School, to give notice 


how the time goes On. 

And for their ready going home, or 
to the writing Schoole, there ſhould be 
private Monitors appointed to inform 
the Maſter , ſo ſoon as they return to 
the Schoole again, who they are that 
negle&ed their duty therein. 

That ſpace of intermiſſion about nine 
and three a clock, which is uſed at Weſt- 
minſter Schoole, and ſome others, and is 
fſo much commended by Mr. Brinſley 
( Chap.33. of. his Grammar Schovle) cannot 
{o well be obſerved, nor is it (o requilite 
in thoſe Schooles, in which Scholars 
meet not till ſeven in che morning ;z for 
the variety of their ' ſeveral rasks, 
will take away that tediouſnefſe thar 
ſeems ro accurre by the length of time, 
and thole S::bſidzary Books provided for 
the lower Formes, will prevent the 
over-tozling of themlclves by their 


L 2 preſenc 
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* Preſent work. And that thoſe diſorders | 
which uſually befall in Scholars running 
forth in School:-time, may be ſome- 
what remedied ,- this or the like courſe 
may he taken. _ ; 

1. Let it nor be lawful for above one 
boy in twenty togo forth at once; and * 
at his going forth , let every one come 
to the Maſter, or that Uther co whoſe 3 
charge he belongs, and in his hearing g 
repeat four or ſix Vocabula's or phraſes, 
which he hath not (aid before, and then 
lay down his book, with his name writ 
in it in a place appointed within the 
Maſters view, that ſo it may be knowne 
at once, both how many, fand who are 
out of doores, and how long they tarry 
abroad. Ac their coming in, they ſhould 
again repeat the jlike number of Voca- 
bula's and Phraſes, as they did at theu 
going fu. th, 

The Maſter ſhould do well now and 
then to fend a privie (pie, who may 
cruly obſerve and certitie him , ho 
every [cholar ſpendech his time 
broad , and if any be found to go fort 
upon no occaſion, or to.truantic with 
our doors , let him be cenſured or re 
proved, according to his demerits. 


2. Thegranting of a Play-day, ist 
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4 be referred wholly to the diſcretion of 
[> the Maſter, who muſt in this be as fear- 
full to work his Scholars hinderance, 
and the Schooles diſcredit, as willing 
by ſuch a conrtefie to gratify his deſer- 
E ving friends; who if they be any whic 
7 reaſonable, will be eaſily ſatisfied with a 
juſt excuſe of denial; bur if they be un- 
E reaſonably importunate , they ought to 
be ſerved with as unreaſonable a nay- 
ſay; ſo that Play-dayes ſhould be rarely 
granted, except toſuch as may ſeem to 
claime more then ordinary intereſt in 
the Schoole, and to whom the Maſter is 
bound to ſhew his due reſpe&s, eſpeci- 
ally before his Scholars. 

In places of great reſort, and where 
dften ſollicitation 1s uſed to be made 
r play (eſpecially by mothers chat 
OMe to vilit their children which are 
abled at Schoole) it were good that a 
piece of an afrernoon were deligned 
onſtantly afore-hand,on which (in caſe 
ny ſuit ſhould be made) the Scholars _ 
night have leave to play; but if not,that 
hey be held to their Books. Yer if 
1ere have not a Play-day been / qo 
or a Holy day intervened for ſome 
recks rogether, the Maſter may of him- 
If propound to his Scholars, that in 
L 3 caſe 
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caſe they performe all their Tasks very 
well and orderly, ſo as todi{patch them 
byſuch an hour on ſuch a day, they 
ſhall play the remainder thereof, & then 
(as at other times alſo when a Play-day 
is intended) one of the upper Form (at 
leaſt) ſhould make a Pecitory Oration to | 
the Maſter , orthem that come to crave 
play;and another,aGratulatory ſpeech, 
after leave is obtained- 

Where both Thurſdayes and Satur- 
dayes in the afrernoons are halfe Ho- 
ly-dayes, I think Tueſdayes the ficreſt, | 
on which to grant play; in other places, | 
Thurſdayes may ſcem the beſt. But this 
I leave to the diſcretion of the Maſter, | 
who knoweth what is moſt convenient 
for his own Schoole. i 

Now in granting a Play-day , theſe | 
direions may be aſefu]. þ 

7, That there be never more then 
one Play-day granted in one week, and 
that onely when there is no Holy-day in 
that week, and when the weather alſo is 
clear and open, and the ground ſome- 
what dry. 

\-2. That noPlay be granted till one a 


.clock(art the ſooneſt) when all the Scho- 


lars are met,andOrations havebeen ſaid. 
3. That all the Scholars be diſmiſſed 
orderly 
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orderly into ſome cloſe (or other place 
appointed for ſuch a purpoſe) near the 
Schoole, where they may play together, 
and uſe ſuch honeſt and harmlefle re- 
creations, as may moderately exerciſe 
their bodies, and not at all endanger 
their health, 

And becauſe ſome boyes are apt to 
ſneak home, or ſtraggle from the reſt of 
their fellowes out of their bounds, pre= 
ſcribed them to play in z you may do 
well togive orderto him that hath the 
Bill of all the names , tocall it overat 
any time amid their ſport, and to take 
notice of all (uch as have abſented theme 
{elves, & to give youan account of them, 
when they return into the Schooles 
which ſhould be upon Play-daies before 
fiveof the clock, that they may bleſle 
God for his pravident hand over them 
that day, and fo go home. And that, 
the Maiter may ſometimes ſee intothe 
various diſpoſition of children , which 
doth freely diſcover it ſelfe by their 
company , and behaviour at play ;z he 
may now and then. take occaſion to 
walk at a diſtance from rhem, or : if he 
come nearer) to ſtand out of their (light, 
{ſo as he may behold them in the throng 
of their recreations , and obſerve their 

| L 4 geſture 
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geſture and words, which if in any thing 
they be not as becometh them, he may 
afterwards admoniſh them in private to 
behave, or ſpeak otherwile. 

But an eſpecial care muſt be taken, 
and a charge accordingly often given, 
that your Scholars do at no time play 
with any but their own Schoole-fel- 
lowes, or other ingenuous children 
about home; which their Parents or 
Friends know, and whom they are 
willing ſhould be admitted into their 
company; for betides the evil which ma 
be contra&ed by learning corrupt dil. 
courſe, and imitating them in many 
ſhrewd turns : boyes that areunder little 
or no command, will be very ſubje& to 
brabble and fight with Scholars, and 
the rather becauſe they know the Maſter 


" will not allow his Scholars at all co 


quarel , and if they can do them any 
maime, they will attempt it, that the 


Maſter may have occaſion to call them 


to account for it. So perverle is our 
corrupt nature (eſpecially) where edu+ 
cation hath no ſway. 


CHAP. 


f 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Admiſſifon of $cholars;of Elefiion of F orms} 
and of Scholars orderly fitting , and de= 
meanour in their ſeats, when they are at 
Schodle. 


I, O children ſhoild (as I have for- 

merly ſaid) be admitted into 4 
Grammar Schoole, brt ſitch as can readily 
read Engliſh, and write a legible hand or at 
leaſt be willing to learn to write, and to pro= 
ceed in learning Latine, And itis there- 
fore beſt to try, in the preſence of their 
Parents or friends that bring them, 
what they can do, by cauling rhem to 
read or write ifthey can ) before them, 
that themſelves may be Judges of their 
preſent ſtrength or weaknefle ,gexpe& 
proficiencie from them according as 
they ſee their capacity , not haſtening 


them on too faſt, and rating at them 


daily, becauſe (perhaps)in their judge- 
ments they donor learn to wellas their 

neigbours children 
he beſt is r6.auimit of 3 ounz begin= 
Ls *.. ners 


10, 
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ners onely once every year, and then | 
to take in all that can be gotten from 
the Petty-Schooles z for company will 
encourage children to adventure upon 
an uncouch courſe of learning, ſeeing 
the more the merrier; and any diſcreet 
Parent will be eaſily perſwaded to for- 
bear his ſon a while. when he conlider- 
eth it will be more for his profiting to 
bave company along with him, as he 
learneth , and he may be daily berter- 
[ ed in reading Engliſh, and forwarded * 
$ by learning to write, before he come *' 
Y from the Petty-Schoole. | 
2 The ficteſt ſeaſon of the year for ſuch 
j* 2 general admiſſion of lictle ones into 
ahe Grammar-Schoole, doth ſeem to be 
about Eaſter; partly becauſe the higher * 
boyes are uſually then diſpoſed of to ! 
Trades, or the Univerlities, and partly, 
, becauſe moſtchildren are then removed 
q from one Schoole to another, as having | 
4 the Summer coming on for their encou- 
. ragement. | 
} When you have thus admitred a com- | 
, pany of boyes together, you may. let | 
thoſe that can read beſt , obrain the 
higher places, till they come to ger the | 
Rudimencs of Latine without book,. 
and. bhen you may ranke thein _ a 
| ' OM. 
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Form. Becauſe, 
2. It is a main help tothe Maſter,and 
a furtherance to all the Scholars, that 
the whole Schoole be reduced into 
Formes, and thoſe alſo as few as may 
be, reſpe&ing the different years, and 
capacity of each Scholar. And ifchere 
were {ix hundred Scholars or more in a. 
Schoole, they might all ficly be ranked 
into ſix Forms, by putting choſe of 
equal age and abilities togecher, and 
the toyle in hearing Parcs, or Leſ- 
fons, and peruling Exerciſes , (as I 
will thew anon) would not be much 
more with an hundred orderly placed,. 
and well behaved in a room to them- 
{:lves apart, then with three or foure 
liagle boyes in ſeveral employments; 
Not onely becauſe the Maſter or Uſhers 
dothus at once impart themſelves to all 
alike, and may beſtow more time a=-- 
mongl them in examining any Task; 
but allo becauſe by this means Emula- 
rion (as a main quickner of diligence) 
will be wrought among them , inſo- 
much as the weakeſt S hoJar amongſt. 
them will be loth to lagge alway be- 
hinde the reſt; and there is none {o 
ltupidly blockith, bue by help of com-: 
pany will learn that which he wonld-vot 
L 6 obtain. 


> 
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;, *- obtainbeing alone, and I have ſeenthe 


very hindmoſt oftentimes to help all his 
fellowes ata dead lift. The Teachers 
conſtanc care ſhould be in every Form, 
as to direct and examine every particu- 
lar boy, ſoto help forward the weakeſt, 
that inevery thing he doth, he may un- 
derſtand himſelf, and it is not to beſaid, 
with what alacrity they will all ſtrive to 
out=doe one another, ſothat ſometimes 
he that cometh behinde all the reſt, will 
be as fit to make a leader of the Forme, 
as thoſe that are the foremoſtin it. 
Toprovoke them all-therefore to e- 
mulation , and that none may com- 


- plgan; or think himſelf injured by being 
Fekete 


ehinde; ufe conſtantly once at the 
end of a moneth, and when all your 
Scholars are together to ma.e a free 
new choyce in every Forme, after this 
manner. | 
1. Let every Scholar in the Forme 
give lis own Voyce, concerning which 
boy he chinketh co be the beſt profici- 
ent, andableſt for the preſent ro lead 
the company; and having ſct him a- 
lide, let them all paſſe their voyces a- 
gain, concerning whom they judge fit- 
reſt tg ſtand che next to him. 
2. Then ſet. theſe two* oppolite 
| one 
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one to another, ſo as the better Scholar 
may take the leading of che upper fide, 
on your right hand, and the other, the 
leading of the lower fide , on your lefc 
hand. 

5. And that there may not be mich 
incqualicy in taelides, let the lower 
leader have the firſt call, and liberty to 
take what boy he thinkech the ſtrong- 
eſt, our of all che reſt, and then let the 
higher leader have the next call, and 
liberty to take whom he liketh ; and'ſo 
let chem proceeed to call by courſe, till 


they have (like ball rages) ranked all. 


their fellowes to their fides, and ſo 
ſtrongly and evenly ſet themſelves in a 
paſture one {ide again(t another, that it 
may be hard forany one tojudge, whee 
ther is the ſtronger, 

Py thus chooling amongſt themſelves, 
they will be all ſo well pleaſed, that the 
Matlter ſhall never be blamed for endea- 
vouring to preferre one boy before ano- 
ther,or keeping of any back, that would 
ſeem to go faſter then his fellowes at his 


Book. And indeed | have fomerimes 
 a\lmired to obſerve the impartiality and 


judgement of children in placing one 
another according to their abilities and 
parts , waving all other by-reſpe&s by 

| | which 
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which men would be inclined to ſet on © 
higher , and another lower. Yet if 
ſometimes they ſeem to miſtake in their 
judgement concerning a boy , that is 
bur newly come amongſt them; orto be 
too partial againſt any other upon ſome 
veneral ſplene , which 1s but very rare; 
The diſcreet Maſter may after the ele- 
ion, corre the error by giving ſuch a 

one a placeto his own liking, which he 
may keep till the next choyce, except 

ſome of his inferiours have a liſt to dif- 

ute with him for his place , and then 

bh muſt put it to the hazard, having a 

lawful time given him to provide be- 

fore-hand for the conteſt. 

3. Lerall the Scholars take their pla- 
ces in the Schoole, according to their 
{ſeveral Formes, and let every onelirc in 
his Form in that order in which he was 
eleFed. It were good that the ſeates 
were ſo equally ſet on both {ſides the 
Schoole, as chat the higer ſide of each 
Form, might keep the higher fide of the 
School, I mean,that on theMaſters right 
hand 3 and the lower {ide of the Form, 
the lower fide of the Schoole ,, which is 
that on the Matters left hand. However, 
let the upper ide take alwayes the up- 
per, and che tower, the lower ſeats.. | 
| This 
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This placing of Scholars in an oppo- 
fite manner, ſide againſt fide, is good in 
many reſpeas, as, 

1- Toknowon a ſuddain whois un- 
ruly in, or abſent our of his place. 

2- To have them ready paired at all 
times for Examinations,Diſputations,or 
Orations, or the like. 

3- To _y order in going'in and 
out of their ſeats to ſay, or in going 
home from Schoole, or the like. 

4- To increaſe courage in the Scho- 
lars, who are delighted to let their 
friends ſee , what place they keep a- 
mongſt the reſt , when rhey come to vi- 
ſit them. 

As they fit in their ſeats, be ſure to 
keep them continually imployed , by 
proportionating every taske to the time 
and their ſtrength, with reſpe& to the 
capacity of the weakeſt; for by this 
means, the ſtrongeſt boyes will have 
more leiſure to help, and ſeethe weak- 
eſt can dotheir work, for which purpoſe 
they ſhould be appointed ſometimes to 
lit in the middle amongſt the reſt , that 
they may more readily be conſulted 
with, & heard of all.Theſe ſhould fome-- 
times conltrue, and ſometimes examine 
over their Leſſons , having their Gran= 


mars, 
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mars, and Di&ionaries, and other Sub- 
fidiary books to help them, out of which 
they ſhould appoint others to find what 
they enquire 2 ter;and this will be ſofar 
from hindering their own progreſle, 
that it will-encourage them to go faſter 
onward, when they ſee how readily 
they can lead the way, and incite their 
felſowes to follow afrer them. 

When in getting Leſſons, the whole 
Form ſhall be at a Nox-plus, let one of 
the leaders bave recourſe to the Maſter 
or Uſhers, or to whom they ſhall appoint 
him to £o for reſolution. Burt I have 
found it a continual provoking ofScho- 
lars, to ſtrive who ſhould learn the faſt- 
eſt, to let both the ſides of one Form, 
as they litapart, fo tc look to provide 
their Leſſons apart; and . when they 
come to fay Parts or Leſſons , or 
to perform Exerciſes , to bicker -one 
with another , and propound thoſe 
things to be reſolved in by their oppo- 


ſites, which they obſerve rhe Maſter to- 


have omitted, and they think they can- 
nor te!]. Andlzt-it be conſtantly noted 
which tide hath the better all the week, 
that when af:erwards.they come toa ge- 
neral diſpute at the weeks end, for places 


or fides, 1t may be contidered, 
E730 CHAP, 


| 
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CHAP. V. 


Of ſa;ing Parts, and Leſſons and of perrfing 
Tranſlations, and all othtr kind of Ex- 


erciſes, 


1. "Þ He beſt time for ſaying Gram- 
mar Parts, or the like, is the 
morning, partly becauſe the memory 1s 
then the freſheſt; and partly , becauſe 
children may take the opportunity over 
night to get them perfe&tly at home. 
But foraſmuch as Vocabula's are more ea- 
fieto be impreſſed in the mind, and re- 
quire lefle paines i getting, I conceive 
it not ith, that children be continu- 
ally exerciſed in ſaying them for after- 
noons parts at one a clock, before which 
hour they may prepare themſelves a- 
fore-hand (even) amid their play. 
After parts (aid , the Maſter or his 
Uthers ſhould immediately give Lefſons 
to every Form, or appoint a boy our of 
an upper Form to give Leſſons to that 
which-4s next below him , in his hear- 
ing; which he ſhould diſtinaly conſtrue 
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once or twice over, aud note out all the 
Words, wherein the moſt difficulty of 
pariing ſecms to lye, and name the 
Tropes and Figures, the Phraſes, and 
other elegancies that are to be found 
(eſpecially) in higher Autho..rs. 

The Letſons ſhould be got ready to 
be fa1d againſt ten a clock in the fore- 
noon, and four in the after noon ; at 
which time the Scholars (hould come all 
orderly and quierly our of cheir Form, 
and taking their places where they 
ought to ttand,, (to as one fie may be 
oppoſite to anotier ) they ſhould all 
make their ſaluces, and then lay one af=- 
ter anorher, except” they be appointed 
otherwite, 

For ſomerimes when you have occa=- 
fion to make more haſtie diſpatch with 
a Form,you may cauſe any one or more 
to lay the whole l.eflon, or by pieces; 
but be ſure chat they all come very well 
provided, and that every one be intent 
upon what another is ſaying, for which 
Purpoſe you may note him thar hath 
been moſt negligent in his ſeat, and ask 
him ever and anon, what ic was that his 
fellow (aid laſt. 

To ſave your own lungs in asking 
many queſtions, and telling Rules , _e 

the 
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the like, you may let every two boyes 
examine one another, and your elf 
onely help them , when they are both 
at a miſtake, . 

You may eaſily amend that common 
and troubleſome fault of indiſt.n& and 
muttering ſpeaking, by calling out a 
bold {pirited little boy, that can ſpeak 
with a grace, and encouraging him to 
give the. other an higher note for the 
elevation of his voyce: for this will at 
laſt enforce the boy you are troubled 
with, toſpeak louder, and with a better 
grace; and to ſtrive to pronounce his 
words more diſtin&ly, then che other 
did before him. 

After Leſſons are ended, yon may let 
every one propound what queſtions he 
pleaſeth, for his oppoſite to anſwer, and 
this will bea means to whet themon to 
more diligence in getting them, before 
they come to ſay. 

In the three loweſt Forms , or in 
others, where all haye the ſame Tranſla- 
tions, or Difates, may cauſe onely 
him whoſe performance you moſt doubt 
of, to read what he hath written both 
in Engliſh and Latine, and help him, as 
you finde his errour, to correC it , and 
ice that all the reſt amend their own 

faults, 
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faults accordingly. Aﬀcerwards , you 
may let one parle it both inEngliſh and 
L atine, and order them all to write it 
over again fair in a Paper-book for 
themſelves, and togive you alſo a copy 
of it neatly written in a looſe paper, 
every Saturday. And thus you hall 
have every one begin to leane to his 
own ſtrength, a thing very neceſſary in 
all kinde of Exerciſes, though rhey doe 
che lefſe. If you once take notice of 
any boyes ſtrength, you may eaill 
judge of what he bringeth, whether it 
e his own, or anothers doing. 

But in the upper Formes, and where” 
they have all ſeveral Exerciſes, it is ne- 
ceflary that you peruſe what every 
Scholar hath done. And for this work, 
you may let apart Saturday fare-noons, 
afrer Grammatical Examinations are 
ended, and before they (ay their Cate. 
chiſmes. And that they may write them 
fair, you ſhould ſometimes compare 
them with their Copy-Books , or ſuch | 
Pieces as they writ laſt, at the Writing- 
Schocle. Before they bring them to 
you toread, let them peruſe one ano- 
thers Exerciſe amongſt themſelves, and 
try what faults they can tindein ic; and 
as you read them over, where you ſee a 

| groſle 
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Sroſſe miſtake , explode it; where you 
eſpie any over-light, note.it witha daſh, 
that they may amend it ; but where you 
ſee any fault, which is beyond their pow- 
er to avoyd, or remedy, do you mildely. 
corre it for them, and adviſe them to 
obſerve it for the future. However, for- 
get noc to commend hinr moſt that hath 
done the beſt , and for his encourage- 
ment to make him read over hisexerciſe 
aloud, that others may heare it, and 
then co hang it up in an eminent place, 
that they may imitate it; and if any one 
can afterwards out-doe it,let his exerciſe 
be hanged up in its ſtead. Bur if any 
one hath la:ily performed his' exerciſe, 
ſo that it be worſe then all the reſt,let ic 
be cur in faſhion of a leg,and be hanged 
up by the heel, till he make a better, and 
deſerve that that may be taken down. 
Ic is not amiſle alſo, to ſtirre them upto 
more diligence, to have a Common-papere 
Bok , wherein the names of all ineve 
Form that have optim* and peſſime' per- 
formed their weekly exerciſes may þe 
written, and that the one may havethe 
priviledge to beg a Play-day once a 
moneth, or to obtain pardon for ſome 
of his fellows ;' and the other may te 
confined to ſome task, when a Play-day 


w granted. _ . .. - CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of. weekly Repetitions : Of Grammaticall 

Examinations , and Diſputations. Of col- 
| lefting phraſes, and gathering into Com- 
F mon=place-Bookes. Of pro ;ouncing Orati- 
045, and Declamations. 


Havenot in either of the foregoing 
| rcextices made mention of any thing 
| to be done on Fridaies, becauſe that day 
gl is commonly ſpent in moſt Schooles, 

f in repeating whac hath been learnedin 
the fore-going = of the week ; which 
caſtome, becaule it is a 'mean to confim 
childrens memories in what they learn,l 
willingly conform thereunto. 

| Aﬀter Chapter's therefore read ina 
morning, let them repeat their wonted 
Parts, and afterwards their Lefſons, all 
which they will be able to ſay together, 
out of their ſeveral Authours, fo that 
ſome be madeto repeat out of one bo -k, 
and ſome out of another. 

For if due care be but had afore- 
hand, that Scholars be very ready and 
pzrfect 


-” wad 
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perfe& in their daily taskes, it will take 
away all coyle and timerouſnefſle, which 
uſually atrends theſe Reperitions, and 
make that this day will become the ve- 
ryeſt play-day in all the week; when 
boyes ſhall ſee that they have nothing 
to do, but what they can doalready, (at 
leaſt) with a little looking of it over on 
Thurſdaies towards evening at home, 
what they have tranſlated out of any 
Authour in Proſe, ſhould be read our 
of Engliſh into Latine , and what they 
learn in Poets, ſhould be ſaid (as well as 
can be) by heart, both for the verſe and 
the matters ſake, which will furniſh 
them with Authorities. and ſharpen 
their invention for verlifying. 

After Repetitions ended, the Ma» 
ſter ſhould note all the Phraſes and Sen- 
tences , and other things obſervable in 
their Lefſons, which they ſhould ctran- 
ſcribe into Phraſe-bookes , and Commons 
place-Bookes , for their conſtant nſe in 
writing or ſpeaking, or making Exerci- 
ſes, as we have mentioned already 
before. | 

And becauſe the moſt leiſure is gain- 
ed on Friday afternoones, it will not 
be amifle about three a clock to let eve- 
ry Form to diſpute fide with fide, one 
after 
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after another, after this manner. 
| 2x. Let every one propound tohis op- 
polite two of three queitions , which - 
thinks moſt difficult out of his weeks 
work, which if the other cannot anſwer 
readily before he count fix,orten inLa- 
tine, let him be Captys, and the queſti-_ 
ons be propounded to his next fellow. 
Theloweſtin the Form may begin the 
diſpute, and lo go on to the higheſt on 
either fide , who ſhould keep reckoning 
of thoſe that are capt, and how often, 

2. Beſides their weeks works they may 
try, who can moſt perfe&hy repeat me- 
moriter, a part of the Grammar, or any 
Authour which they read, or who can 
recite the moſt Vocabula's under one 
head, or who can vary a phraſe the beſt, 
or imitate any piece of an Orataur or 
Poer. | 

3- Some time would alſo be ſpent in 
Capping Latine verſes amonglit the lower 
Forms, and Greek, verſes amonelſt the 
higheſt; .for which they may provide 
themſclves our of a Capping-Look, which 
ſcems to be made on purpole by Barth. 
lomews Schonborn or Gnomologican Poetic m, 
made lately by My. Reſt, belides which, 
they may contrive a little Book of 
their own , wherein to write verſes Al- 

| phabe- 
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phabetically out of the beſt Porte. 

Let that ſide which appearecth to be the 

Vieor have the upper ſcat in the Schoole, 
tiH a new choice be made, «<> cept the o« 
xr can win it from them b-tore, and 
bring chem back with a hifling diſgrace. 
. Amid theſe diſputes , the Maſter muſt 
have a great care to fupprefſc noiſe and tu» 
mulcuous clamoer , and fcc that no boy 
ſtirre ove of his appointed place, For 
chry are apt to krcighten their ſpirits he« 
yond modcration, if the Matters difcre- 
tio1 doc not ſettle them. 

Ler it be now lawlul for any lower Hoy 
in a Form, to diſpute with one above'him 

or his pl:ce. Mr. Stockwords Difpurations 
will be helpfull xo the rvpper'Scholare; 

' Now-that all your Scholars may berhc= 
rowly grounded tn cheir Grammar, fo as 
not to br apt to forget what they have 
I:.rnt in it 3 Jet them all be exerciſed in 


wer thc examination of a part of it cvcry Sa» 
the EFturday morning thas; 

vide NW 1. Let the fi' ft and Joweſt Form exa- 
hich Emine the xwo next above them out of the 
rtho» ies 2mination of the Accidents, asking 
cm, Fbcm che Quaeftions as they are in the 
ich, Book , and cating them to anſwer withs 


wt toox, and according ty the Acc;s 
U-NT*, 
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2. Then let all thoſe three Forms run 
over the Examples of the Declenfions [ 
and Conjugations,as | formerly ſhcewed, & 
try, who can puſle one another in declining 
any hard Noun,orConjagating and Form» 
ing any Verb, and give the Rule of the 
Genders of the one, or Preterperte& tenſe, 
orSupin of the other;when cheſe have Cone, 

3« Let the fourth Form examine the 
two higheſt Forms in Examinatio Latine 
Grammatice., and ſometimes in Elementa 
Khetorices, and then 

4. Lec all theſe three Forms run over 
the Paradigmes of the Greck Declenfions 
and Conjugations. 

. Afrcrwards the twoupper Forms may 
bicker with one another touching Gram- 
mar nicctics,citherLatine or Greck,which 
they have taken notice of , and colleRed 
into a Common: place=book , as I mentioned 
before. But a principal care muſt be had to 
bring all your Scholars to an habit of 
ſpeaking Latine, and therefore a ftri& 
Law ſhould be made and obſerved , that 
every Scholar (:(pecially after he hath 
been one Quartcr of a year at School) 
ſhould cither learn to ſpeak in Latine, or 
be enforced to hold his crongus. And to 
hc!p the little ones in ſodoing , beſides 
thoſ: Phraſiuzeua at the end of the 

Creonnt 
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Grounds of Grammar , they ſhould have 
Formule loquendi quetidiane , ſuch expreſſi- 
Ons as arc every day uſed (efpecially a= 
bout the School: writ down in a little 
book, that they may get them by heare 
ar by=times. As for the other boyes, 


©, | they will be better guided how to ſpeak 
es | by the Rules of Grammar, and the con- 
he | fant uſe and imitation of approved Au- 
ne || thours. I conceive, the penury of proper 


words and good phraſe,with manyTecact= 
ers, is a main reaſon why children are not 
as well traincd up to ſpeak Latine in Eng= 
land, as they arc in many places beyond 
Scas, and the ready & frequent ule of their 
Mother-tongue cauferh, that they arc hard» 
Iyreclaimed from it co make uſe of another 
Language, Whereas, if whilcſ they are 
at the Schoole, they might hear little or 
no Engliſh ſpoken, nor be ſuffered to 
(pcak it, they would quickly conforme 
themf;lves to diſcourſe in Latinc. As I 
have known French boyes that under» 
ltood nor a word in Engliſh, to be able in 
two or three moneths ro talk it as readily, 
as they that were Engliſh borne. Onely 
at the firſt, one mult wink at their ime 
ropricties , and harſ(hnefſe in pronun- 
iatiun of ſome words and pbralcs, and 
2xc their meaning by what thiy ſpezk, 

M- 2 and 
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and after a while by cuftome and imita- 
tion of others , they will ſpeak in Latine, 
as properly as the beſt ; eſpecially after 
they have gained the knowledge of Gram« 
mar , accuſtomed them(ſclves zo obſcrye 
the Rylc of Latine Authours. 

No day in the week (bould pafle on 
which ſome Declamation , Oration , or 
Theme (houll not be pronounced, about 
e quarter of an hour before the Schcole 
be broken up, and after Leffons are all 
ended in the forenvor, That by aſliduity 
in theſe cxeroiſes, the Scholars may be 
emboldened to perform them with a 
_ grace hefore whomſvever, and ufon oc+ 
c.\i>n of any ſolemnity, or coming 
Fricnds into the Schoole, There ſhould 
be two Ranging de+ks fet oppolite in the 
1nidft of the Schoole, for boycs to ſtan 
at >» Wan they Pronounce. 


| CHAP. VII. 

Of exerciſinz Scholars in the Scriptures, 
Of uſing daily prayers, and ſinging F ſalms, 
Of taking notes at Sermons, and Examis 
nation aſter Sermons. 


aww LA oa . oc .  mc.c 


I. Efides that courſe which we hay 
rreſcribed alorc to every Form, © 
reaqin 
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reading part ot a Latine or Greek Chaprcr 
before parts; it is necefsary for childycns 
more profiting; in the Scriptures, to caufe 
that anEngli{hGhaptcr he read everymorn- 
ing at the beginuing,and every night at the 
giving over Teaching. And i» this, every 
boy throughout the SchouF: (hoaki rake 
his ture, that it may be known how per- 
k & he is In reading Emplifty readify, and 
city. oe him that bs eo read, rake 
his place at a detk in the micdkTc of the 
Schoole, and be ferc he ſpeak al-ad, and 
I:t cvery onereverently attend to what 3s 
re:d, the lower boyey looking upon their 
Eng) ih, andihe hivher upon their Eatine 
Bibles. Thoſe vFfo that are able ve make 
| nfc of the Septwegint in Greek, may doe 
4 wcl to procure them to Jouk upon, cfpeci=- 
ally fecing they arc nowto be had at a far 
cheaperrate then formerfy, being but lace- 
Iy printed. When the Chapter is ended, 
ſy yca may demand of one I each Form 
what hc obſcrved , and let any one thar is 
diſpoſed, rake the liberty ro ask his oppo- 
Ine fire a queſtion or two concerning fome 
fabms. paſtage in it. My. Pagets Hiſtory of the 
ami Bible wilt afliff them herein, fo they look 
upon it, bctore the Chapter be reac you 
havd your felf may do welt fometimes to ecll 
N47 them whar things are moſt remarkable in 
that 
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that preſent Chapter. The Scholars of 
the upper Formes may do wcll to carry Me-+ 
moriale Biblicum conftantly in their pocket, 
by which they may be put in minde at all 
times , what paſzages they may finde in 
any Chaptcr. 

2. After the Chapter is ended, they 
may ling the firft , threeſcore and ſecond, 
the hundred , or hundreth and thirteenth 
Plalm in Latine out of a little book for- 
merly printed at Oxford, which one of the 
head Scholars ſhould diftinaly read unto 
them. 
 _ 3+ When the Pſalm is done, the ſame 

Scholar ſhould repeat thoſe admonicions 
at the end of Nowels Catechiſme, and then 
the whole Schoole ſhould rehearſe thoſe 
Hymnes, which are there, the higher fide 
of the Schoole ſaying onc verſe , and the 
lower the next afternatum & conjunttis vo» 
cibus 4 and at laſt conclude wich one of 
thoſe prayers for a bleſſing upon your cn- 
deavours. 

Theſe Prayers and Pſulmes would be all 
writ together both in Engliſh and Latine 
in a little book, which would be neceſsar 
to be kept in the Schoole , for continuall, 
and daily uſe, 

Some courſe would be taken that the 
Maſter may have notice what Scholars o- 

mit 
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mit-the reading of a Chapter at home evc- 
ry nighe afcer ſupper 3 but for this pious 
exerciſe (| hope) every Chriſtian Parene 
will be ready tocall upon and encourage 
their own Childe:n, or others that are 
under their charge, as Tablcre, 

Now that the good Schoolmafter may 
more fally diſcharge his duty towards 
God and his Church (who have both cn- 
traſted him wich the education of their 
chilJren) tonurture and bring them up i1 
the fear of the Lordz it were expedirnt, 
if a courſe could be taken, that he mighc 
m:et them all at the S:hoole every Lords 
day in the morning, about an hour afore 
Church-time , where he may take the op« 
portunity , to inftrut them in Catecheti- 
call dorines, according to what he may 
read in many excellent Books, that arc as 
E—_ of the Lords prayer, the Creed, 
and the ten Commandements, and not wilde 
it inatcdious, unmethodized diſcourſe, 
concerning things unncceſsary to be taken 
noticeof, and unmect for children to be 
pulled with, And after a Pſalme ſung, 
and a Praycr (zid, he may ſee them go all 
b:fore him orderly by two and two tothe 
Church , where it is requiſite that they 
ſhould have a convenient place appointed 
to lit in together by themſclycs , and all 
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within rhe Maſters view. Tnis would be 
an efpecialm:ans ro prevent that unrevc= 
rent behavioar in the Church, which is roo 
uſuat] amongſt Scholars , when they are 
glad to ward:r into by«cornzrs to fit 
down to reſt (or rsther chat) in, or arc 
cver and ancn molcſtcd with quarrelſome 
Iads, or unmannerly fcllowes, that are apt 
ro difquict them, and thruft them» out of 
their places. | have heretofore obſerved 
how the ninth Cann of our Church rcligi- 
oufly enfoynes every Schoole-maſter to 
fee his Scholars quietly an4 foherly behave 
themſelves in the Church , and examine them 
at times convenient after their return , what 
they have borne away of any Sermon , which 
he cannot wall doe , except he have them 
all confined to one place, where himfelf 
may {f: near ther. 

A*t:r Church-tims enJed in the after- 
non, the Miſter mzy do: well to fee all 
his Scholars go before kim im like order to 
the Schooke , where bh: ſhould examine 
them, waat they hive heard or wric 
at the Szrmo3n- Nov in repeating Scr= 
mans, this coucſe may be taken; 

1. Let every on? of the Tower S:hotars 
rep:atthe Te-t, or a P.oof, or ſome Iinle 
pious Sentence, which was then delivered, 
A14d t:tcle he fhould get cicher by bis own 

attention 
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attention at the Church, orby the help of 
his fclFowes afecrwards. For there ſhould 
be no fllirre made in che Church, upon 

erence of ger: ing notes there: | 

2. Fhoſe in the four middlemoſt Forms 
ſhoukd mind to write the Text, Doftrines, 
Reaſons, LIfes, Motives, and Dire&fons, 
with the Qrrorations of Scripture-places, 
as they arc bei able. | 

3. Theſe ir the higheſt Form thonld 
ſtrive to write as much, and mas good or« 
der as pcflivly may be ; your fclf now and 
then hintiagto them ſome dirc&aion, what 
method they ſhould obſerve in writing 
S:rmons , and that may diſgeſt what 
they have wrinrten mtothat order, wherein 
they heard it deliver; Itr them have a lit» 
tl: time ofrefipit among} themſelves , to 
compare their notes one with another, and 
to ſupply ehcir defefts,, and amend what 
they have miſt:ken. Fhen - 

4. You my fie cauſe one of your higher 
Scholars to rad diftinfly what he hath 
written, and afterwardsewo or three of 
ether Forms, whom yeu plcaſcta pick our; 


and Lfhof all, 1:e every one of the Jowelt 


Form tell yo. what he hath obtfcrved of 


the S-rmon!', 
T heſe things bein? orderly dons, you 


» may cnlarpe a little upon what goin: y.u 
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think moſt neceſſary for them to remem< 
ber, and praftiſe, and conclude this 
holy daycs exerciſe, with ſinging of a 
Plalm and devout prayers, and charging 
your Scholars to ſpend the reſt of the time 
10 reading the. Scriptures, and ſuch rcli- | 
glous books as tend to their farther prc» 
fingin Chriſtian picty, you may comfor- 
tably diſmiſſe ther to their ſeveral homes, 
and cxpe&t Gods bleffing upon your cn= 
dcevours for the week following, 


— 


CHAP; VIII 


Of the Monitors Bill; and of rewerds and 
puniſhments in aGrammar-Schoole. 


Hat no diſorder or vice committed 
' either at Schoole, Church , or cl(c= 
where , may palſc un#noted by. the Matter; 
he may cauſe his Scholars in the two uf= 
per Forms, toplay the Monitors in thcic 
weekly turns, trom Friday co Friday. 
They may make one Bill to ſerve for 
all the weck, proportionable tothe nun.- 
ber of Scholars ot every Form, afterthis 
MAnAcL. 


Nov, 
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Wherein you ſce the ketters above denc= 
ting the dzycs of the week, the letters on 
the {ide (h:w the place where cvcry Scho= 
lars name {h -uld be written,and che pricks 
within rhe lines, how every default may 
calily be marked with apin, or a pen. 
So that, 

5. This Bill may ferveas a Catalogue 
to be called over every day at School 
houres to know who arc abſent, and may 
ſave a deale of trouble in making little 
notes of Scholars frequent miſdemeancure. ' 

2. It you cauſc every Bilt to be datcd, 
and keep them by you , you may know at 
any time who is the (ſhrewdet , or moſt 
orderly boy amongſt the rcſt , and give 
publick notice accordingly, that the one 


" iq A. Cas 
- — 4 
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b1 may be admoniſted to amend his mar- 
j7 n:rs, and the other encouraged to go on in 
i wcl!=-1o0inge 
WY 3, B:(ides, it will work the preater 
Wk awe among all the Scholars , when they 
Ky ſhall know every fault they commit whilit 
'\' dtheyarc at the Schoole will be upon R:- 
Git cord, though the Maſter doth never pus 
uy alih it. 


F- 4. You ſhall tinde ic a meancs of much 
cafe to your ſclie , when you ſaa!l n:ca 
onely to bid the Monitor t-ke nos 
tice of a negle&, or fault committed 
an let it fo remainc, till fom: tinter 

OPT. 
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opportunity or juſt occaſion Invite or 
or (rather ». enforce you to call © a 
reckoning. 7 

5. For when you perceive any generzll 
dilorder , or ſome profſe thing is done, 
which ought nor ro efcape corrcRion, 
you may calt for the Biit, and then 
cenfure thoſe onely for cxnmpie, whonr 
you finde tu be molt ofeen ,, and notort- 
oully peccant, ſuffering the reſt (that you 
called forth) to cſcape with an admoni= 
tion to beware for rhe furvre. 

Taus you (hall gain your Scholars zff:- 
Aions , when they fhatt ſee you unwi'- 
ling to puniſh any without great cauſe; $& 
avoid that common out=cry which is wone 
to be made againſt a Schoole=maſter, ypen 
report of a mukitude ot boycs being whipe 
at Once, 

6. So many pricks as are fond upon 
any boyes name, may be ſaid to deferve fo 
many jerktz but herein much diſcretion is 
to be ufed,that you feemnot too ſevere,ncr 
prove too Partial. You may fom-rimes ect 
your Scholars what faults deſerve more cr 
tcwer piicks; as idlenefle ove, wandring 
f- rh one, naghting threey fwerring, four, 
or the Itke: which are eo be notzd in ihe 
Biil more or leiþe, accordging to the nature 
of the faui.s them(clves. : 

He that ts publick Monitor in one of the 


two 
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two higheſt Forms may appoint ewopri* 
vate Monitors to himſclf in every other 
Form, which may give him ſecret infor» 
mation of every miſmedcanour commirted 
in any place; and this will be aneſpecial 
meanes to keep all in very good order, 
with ſeldome and moderate corretion; a thing 
to be deſired by every Schoolc=Mafter tor 
bis own caſc, and his Scholars better en» 
couragement. 

Thoſe Scholars in every Form, which 
arc indeed the moſt Rtudious and diligent 
in thcir taskes, and conſtantly obſcivant 
to keep good order, ſhould often be com- 
mended to their fellowcs, as pateerns for 
them to imitat 3 and when any one hath 
performed any task or exerciſe better then 
ordinary, he ſhould receive ſome ſm2ll 
gift at his Maſtcrs hand , as a new 
p:n-kniſc, or a paper»=book, or the like 
(i2nal Teſtimony of the Maſtcrs appproba- 
tion of what hc hath done. Thoſe Parents 
which are of more abilicy, may do well 
to allow the Miſter a (mall fum of mo» 
ney toreward their ſonnes diligence now 
and then, and to cXxcite them to the bet= 
t27 performances of their tackes and cxer» 
eiſcs, which wil invicc them co go taltcr 
on in learning,then a rod can drive them, 

As for infliting puniſhments even upon 
the meancit & workt of children, it ſhou'd 

evcr 
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ever be the mott unwilling piece of work 
that a Maſter can take in hand; and theres» 
fore he ſhould not be hafty to 


niſh any 
fault, whereof the Scholar bd 2a been 


premoniſhed, except it be ſuch a notorious 
crime, a8 a boy cannot but know beforc« 
hand g that he.oughe not to have done it. 
As for the Ferula, I wiſb(& as I have already 
done) for many reaſons, which ic is need- 
leſs co commit to paper, that it might be 
utterly banithed out of all Schooles.A good 
ſharp birchen rod, and free from knot:; 
(for willow wands are unſuffcrable , and 
fitter for a B:dlam then a School)as ic will 
break no bones, nor endanger any limbs, 
ſo it will be ſufficient wherewith to cor 
re& thoſe that ſhall deſerve it in the low» 
er forms, and for the higher Scholars, that 
will not bchave as they ought to do, 
without blowes; a good ſwitch about their 
ſhoulders would (in Quimilian's judge» 
ment, ſcem fitter then a rod ellſc- 
where; and his. reaſon is fo modeſtly agrees 
ablc to nature, that asI am loth to mcnti» 
on it, ſo 1 wonder that it hath not more 
prevailed with many diſcreet Schooles. 
Maſters, who ( I perſwade my ſelfc) have 
oftcn read it, & cannot but approve vt it ag 
moſt Chriſtian, bowever it dropt from a 
Heathens pen, But Nobilis equus wrbre 
virge: regitur, Ingenuous and toward]y 
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þ Scholars will not need fo much as the (h1- 
; Cow ofarod, And towards others that 
ſeem to cxtore a rod from the Mafter, whc- 
ther ke will or not, and (as } may ſay) 
will entorce him eo fight, he ſhould genc- 
ratly atc fuch clemency in his hand, as not 
to cxcced ehreelafhes; in the Hying on of 
which , he may canribuce more or leſs 
weight, with reſpe& vo the demericy of 
the taulr, But of this hc ſhould alway 
make fure, that he never lce ehe offender 
po from him with a Rubborn took, or a 
ſtomachfaol geflure,much leſs with a (queal« 
ing omecry, or mmteering to himfchfe 5 all |» 
which may be caftly taken off with anc= ( 
ther ſmart j-rk or or ewo ; bur you ſhould 
rather tet him fn +(1.fea lies, and fee 
how his fomach wll fettle. 

That a boy may at ence know you dare 
adventure to whip kim, and wicha!l, how 
Kecle your delfghe in his ckin3 you may at 
f:me time, when he hath cauſe to thirk 
chat he hath wcll deſerved a whip. 
ping, and when yo'r have him ready for 
therod, paſs him over wich an admonition 
to beware an-othercime ; and »f he again 
be peccant in the ſ:m:© kindey, you may 
give him more caule at preſen: eo remems 
ber both his faults crogether, and forthe 
furure to avoid ther, 

This even and indifferent carrfape in 
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rewards and puniſhments, will make th« fe 
Scholars that bave any ingenuity in chery, 
l:(s willing to offend, and incline the reſt - 
to bchave more dutitully, becufe they fee 
their Mſter beare ſuch a loving mince 
towards tbemall, and to belhwpin pre 
niſhing none, but thoſe that know thcy 
well deſerved what blowes they had. 

As for thoſc boyes that do fliyhc good 
order, and arc apt toftirre up others to re» 
j:@ chewy, (which are uſually thoſe of bip=- 
ger ſtature, )thar perh-ps, have n: t. been 
acquainted with yourFeaching orGoverr ® 
mem, or know they (hill ſhorify remove 
from under your command) or thoſe ehrrt 
without any caufe love rotruant it abroad, 
or by other lieemious demeanor bring dif- 
grace to your Schaolcor offcr any affrones 
ro your fe?fc; I conceive your beft way is 
(at a fireing opportunity ) to ſend for tnetr 
Parcnts, or friends , with 1 or 2 fudicious 
netghvours to Þ: by (where there areno So» 
vernours of the School) & to lt chem juftly 
know the fauſr, ani adjudge what puniſh- 
ment fach a boy deſcevcrhz bot if che P2- 
rems b: unwilfing to have htm corrected 
for his peremprory diſorders , chooſe ra- 
thec co fend him home with then, rhen re- 
cain him any longer eo the difturbance of 
the S:haole or your own urquict. This 
you f1}} finde as an efpccial remedy to 

prevent 
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prevent fuch clamorous out=cries of ſup- 
poſed Tyranny , when every j:rk that is 
givento a notorious unhappy boy for his 
inſolent misbchaviour, ſhall chance to be 
multiplyed in the rclating, (like Scoggins 
Crowcs) from three tothirty. Which baſs 
obloquic and miſcreport, what hinderance 
Ic bringeth to the flouriſhing of a Schoole, 
and what unſcem]y diſgrace to a worthy 
Maſter, I need not mention, 

But, becauſe ſuch boycs as theſe ſome- 
timcs arc apt to take it as an argument of 
the Maſters pufillanimicy, thus to ſend for 
their Parents, who generally do not love to 
beare of their childrens faults; the Mattcr 
may take an occalion , where he ſees ad- 
amonicions will not prevaile, to watch 
them more ftrialy at every turn, and ha- 
ving found them to have committed ſom? 
groſſ: enormity, to chaſtiſe them more 
ſmarcly then ordinarily, yet ſo as to ſhew 
no rigour. And if after that he perceive 
them wilfully to ruſh into the ſame afts of 
lewdneTe , lethim faicly turnc them out 
of his Schoolc,and fignify the caule to their 
friznds : at whoſe entreatics he ſhould 
never take them again, except they will en- 
gage toforfeir a ſum of money to be be» 
ſtowed in publick Books, in caſc they of- 
fend in that nature again. 

As for the lefſcc fort of children, that 

are 
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are apt to reiterate the ſame fault too of- 
ten, for which they have ſometimes been 
already corre&ed; your ſurct way to re- 
claim them is, after you have once given 
chem warning, to whip them for a fault, 
and if that will dono good,to double your 
ſtrokes the ſecond times butif a thirdtime 
they come under the rod, and beg heartily 
for pardon, (as commonly then they will 
do, fearing lcft their puniſhment ſhould be 
tripled)you ſhould not let them paſs,cxcept 
they can procure two of your more or- 
derly boys,or one that is in your favour for 
hisconftant well-doing,to givethcir words 
for them , and to engage to be whipe for 
chem, if ever they do the like. If you ſee 
they get ſuretics to your likeing, you may 
let them eſcape ſo; but if they cannot, you 
may adventure to take their own fingle 
words; and the care of their ſureties, and 
fear todiſpleaſe you agaln, will ſo work 
upon them, that they will ſcldom or neycr 
do the like afterwards- 

Suc" faults as arc vitiouſly enormous, 
arc to be ducly puniſhed with a rod, ac- 
cording as the obliquity of the will appea»- 
reth inthem, more or leſs$ as for ſuch as 
are committed for want of underſtanding, 
they are to be remedied by dueinftrugtion, 
Lut thoſe that ſcem to offend through lazi- 
neſs, and carcleſs negleA,(bould be abridg- 


cd 
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ed. of defired liber'y , when others have 
leave to play. The ſhutring of children 
up for a while into a dark room, and de- 
priving them of a meals meat, or the like 
( which are ufcd in ſomeTabling Schools) 
as they are not of good report, fo they 
cannot be commendably or convenicntly 
uſcd in ovr greatcr School. 


But theſe things 1 lcave tothe difcrerion * 


of every frudent Mafter, who is able to 
J11p; of every particulzr, ation by its ſevc= 
re] circurnſtanccs, & to take fuch courſe as 
he fers be(t availcabl: for the orderly mw 
nagemcent ot his awn Schoolke, cipecially 
wherehe is wor tied to any Reulcs of Go» 
VErnNmIcnts 


———— 


CE 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of Scholars writing their exerciſes fair, an4 
of keeping their books hentſoms. And 
of eretfimg a Schoole=Library for the Ma» 


ers Recreation therein, at vacant houres. 


Hough the teaching of children to 
writea fair hand , doth properly b:- 
long to wriring- Makers, as profeſsers of 
that Artz yer the care of freeing rhat all 
they write in Paper.books , and looſe pa- 
pers, by way of Exerciſes be neatly done, 
doth pertain to cyery a wh _ 
tt. Er.L0rc 
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therefore we hall here touch a little cone 
cerning that, and alſo ſhew what head is 20 
be taken abour keeping their Books, 

The uſual way tor Scholars 1cxrniag to 
write at the Country Grammar-Schooles, 
is to entertain an honcit and skilful Pen. 
man , that he may conftantly come and 
continue with them about a moncth or fix 
wecks together every year, in which cimz 
commonly every one may lcarn to write 
legibly. The beft ſeaſon for fucha mans 


coming is about May-day, partly becauſe 


the dayes ar: then pretty long, and partly - 
becauſe it will be requifiie tor ſuch as are 
then getting their Grammar Rudiments, 
to Jearne to write before they come to 
Tranſlations. The Parcnts ot all other 
children would be adviſed to let them cake 
that opportanity co improve their hands, 
fora{much as the bench thereof will far 
exccced the charge, & it will bc a mcans of 
better order to have all cmployed ragether - 
abour a thing ſo necciizary. The Maſter of 
the Schovle ſhould often have an cyc upon 
them, to ſee whar they do, and how they 
protir, and that they may netflick in their 
other Icarning, he may hear them a part at 
morn, and a I:{fon at noon before their 
Copics be fer, or their books can beprovie 
ded for them; and proportion their week« 
ly exerciſes accordingly, And that the 
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ſtock which they then get, may be better 
increaſed againft the next year, the Pcn- 
man ſhould caufe them eo write a piece, 
a day or two before he leave them, as fair 
a8they can, with the datc above it, and 
their names ſubſcribed underneath, which 
theSchoole-Matter may ſafcly keep by him 
as a Tcſtimony of what they can perform, 
& cake carc to ſce that theirwriting for the 
future be not much worſe, This Pattern or 
Copy | formerly reccived from that indu- 
ftrigus pen-man Myr. Roger Evans, who had 
ſometimes taught me to writes being a 
Scholar at 1/ akefield,and afterwards yearly 
raught my Scholars, whilcſt I was School- 
Maſter at Rotherham. 


June 1. 1635. 

A man cannot any way enter into the cano- 
nized rule , to come to Gods hsly will and 
kingdome, except he reform , and become ac- 

 quainted with vertuows manners, in mil pru- 
dent ſort that may be, &c. 


Roger Evans, 


But in Loxdon , (which of all places I 
know in England, is bcft for the tull im+ 
provement of children in their educaticn, 
becauſe of the varicty of obj:&s wiich 
daily preſent them(clycs to them , or may 
cafily be ſeen once a year,by walking to Mr. 
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Jobn Tradeſcants, or the like houſes or 
gardens, where raritics arc kepr, a Book of 
all which might deſerve to be printed, as 
that ingenuous Gentleman hath latcly 
done his by the name of Muſenm Tredeſ= 
cantianum, a GolleQion of Rarities y could 
Parents at home bur haltc ſo well look to 
their bchaviour, as the Maftcrs do to their 
lcarning at Schoolc) it is ordinary for 
Scholars at eleven and five a clock to goto 
the Writing+Schooles, and there to benefit 
themlclves in writing, In that City there- 
fore, having the opportunity of the ncigh- 
bourhood of my fingular loving fricnd 
Mr. 7ames Hodder, (whoſe Coppy bookes of 
late printed, do ſufficicntly teftity his abi» 
licy tor the profeſſion he hath undertaken, 
and of whoſe care and pains I have had a» 


] bundantrriall by his proficing of my Scho- 


lars for (at leaſt) twelve years together; 
who had moſt of them learned of him to 
write a very fair hand; not to ſpeak of A. 
rithm-tick, or Mcrchants Accounts, which 
they gained alfo by his teaching at ſpare 
times) In the Token-bouſe garden in Lothe 
bury, ſomewhat near the Old-Exchange; 1 
ſo ordered the bulineſs with him , that all 
my lower Schcl:irs had cheir linle Papers 
books ruled , wherein they writ their 1ct- 
ſons fair, and then their Tranſlucions, and 
other Exerciſes in looſe papers in his 
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fight, unti:l they were able to do every 
thing of chemfſelvces in a handlome man= | 


ncr. And afterwards & is not to be cx» 
preſzed , what pleaſure they took im wri= 
ting end flouriſhing their Exerciſes , all 
the while they continacd with me at the 
Schoole. This or a becter courie (perhaps) 
may be taken at other Schooles, where 
they have a Wricing- Maſter conſtant and 
ready to attend them every day through- 
outthe year, a8 1 have heard Mr. Farnaby 
mad: uſe of Mr. Tayl:r a famous P:n-man, 
for che teaching nis Scholars to write, If 
at any time a Scholar doth not wricc his 
Exerciſes in the fairctt manner that he is 
ablc, his puniſhment may be co write them 
over again, whilcſt others play. I have 
becn told of a Porter, that could ncithcr 
write nor read, whoif at any time he had 
ſcen his (on wrice his Exerciſes at home, 


in a worſe hand then he thought he was | 


able to do, would tcarc them to pizces, 
and thus at laſt ento ced che young Scholar 
upon a very good handot writing which 
rude kinde of dca!ing with a childe, 
though I would have ro Parcnts to imitate, 
yet I would adviſc them ſometimes to look 
upon their childrens wricing at home, and 


to encourage them to do it in the neatett Þ 
faſhion, For as it will be an o:yament to 


them ia their learning , an eſpeci all 
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furtherance of their Studies , or future 
employments elſewhere, fo it will be - 
a great eaſe to the Maſterin the peruſal 
of what they have written; I, with ſome 


| others, have bin ſorry toſee ſome of thar 
| reverend and learned Mr. Hookers Ser- 
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01s come in manuſcript to the prefſle, 
and not to have been poſſible to be prin- 
ted, becauſe they were fo ſ(criblingly 
written, that no body could read three 
words together in them, It is commonly 
obje&ed to the beſt Scholars in any of 
the three Profeſſions, that they write the 
worſt hands, and therefore I wiſh that 

are may be taken to prevent that ob- 
jetion at the Schoole, to a future gene- 
ation. 

Now to train up Scholars as well in 
-alligraphy as Orthography, whilſt they 
Tite their Tranſlations in a Paper- 
ook , they ſhould often be adme- 
iſhed, | 

1. To keepa large Margent on both 
des,& to leavetheſpace ofa long letters 
ngth betwixt every line,and of a ſmall 
tters vreadth ,- berwixt every word : 


k þ4 co regard the Proportion of every 


00 

od Irticular letter, and the difference be- - 
ret Xe } and 1, and v and u, and above 
t ro © beware of blotting or ſoyling their 
ciall oke, - 
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#9. Tomakeevery Comma, Colon , Se» 
micolon, Period, notes Of Interrogation, Pa- 
rentheſis, and notes of Admiration, &c. in 
their due places. 

3. Towriteall their words in an even 
line with the tops, bellies, and bot- 
romes of the letters of an even fi:e, and 
when they have an occaſion to divide 
any word, to part-it by its juſt ſyllables, 
making this mark Hyphen (=) at the end 
of the line. And 

4. In Latine to give an Adverb, or 
other word its note of difference, & the 
like, as the Grammar will further di- 
re& them.But for dire&ions in fair wri- 
ting, I refer him to that ſheet which Mr. 
Hedder hath cauſed to be printed before 
his Copy-book, which will ſufficiently 
commend its Aucthour. 

After they have once got an habit of 
theſe things, they wil more calily obſerve 
them in facure Exerciſes , the negle& 
whereof will be harderto remedie after- 
wards, which I have ſeen too grofle in 
ſoine mens letters that have come from 
tiie Uiniverlities, | 

As for Books; a care would be firſt had 
10 procure thole ofa faire print-in good 
paper, and ſtrongly bound z then the 

alter may more ealily fee that his 

Scholars keeprhem all fafe and clean]}y, 

an 
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and free from ſcribling or rending, by cau- 
ling them at a time uncxepeRed to bring . 
all thcir books before him,and to ſhew cheir 
names,together with a note of (hc price,fair- 
ly wric in the middle of every one of them, 
. as well as at the beginning or ends And that 

none may ſquander his own or pilfer away 
anothers book, or have it careleſly thrown 
about, or to ſeck, when he ſhould uſe it, the 
Maltcr may do well to make every Scholar 
once a quarter to deliver him @ Catalogue of 
bis Books , with the day of the moneth and 
his name ſubſcribed, which he may lay by 
him, ſo as at any timeto call him whom he 
ſuſpc&eth to be negligent of his books, to a 
private and particular accouue of them. 
That the Schoolc may be furniſhed with all 
kind of Subſidiary books for the general uſe of 
all che Scholars (to be laid up in Repoſitories 
or Pcefſes,as ſo many lietle Librarice belongs 
ing to cvcry Form , and to be ſafely kept 
undcr Jock and key) whereof che headſt boy 


er-f| incach Form ſhould take the charge to dc» 
WF liverthem out, and ſee they be brought in e= 
om very nig':t wichout being abuſed; it would 

not be amiſle, that every Scholar which js 
had} admitted into the Schoole, ſhould give 12. 
oodf pence(b:ſiacs what is accuftomed to be paid 
the} to tlie Matter, and every one at his removeal 
: bi into a new Fort ſhould give 12. pencelik's 
nf, wilz, towards the procuring ot comme 1 
a1) 
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booke, The Mafter alſo may do well to fiir 
up his friends that come to viſit the Schoole, 
or eſpecially ſuch as prevaile wich him for 
a Play=day, to contribute fomewhat to- 
wards the furtherance of childrens learn» 
ing,as well as to be carneftly importunate for 
that which may hinder, it. But where a 
Schoole is liberally endowed , it would be 
good that a conſiderable ſtock of mony were 
appointed ro be laid out yearly in all kinde 
of Schoole- books, whereby the poerer ſor 
of children may have whcreon to learn, and 
they.& all other Scholars, wherewith to help 
themſclyes in their Leſſons and Exerciſes. 
AnJ might I become a Petiticner to the 
forementioned Truſtees, for the maintenance of 
Students, or any that arc both willing & able 
to promote the growth of good learning, I 
{hould detiregthat towards the better compleat - 
ing of a GrammareScho le, there might be a lit= 
tleLibrary well furniſbed with all ſorts of Gran- 
mars, Phraſe=books. Lexicons, Diflionaries,Ora=- 
tors, Poets, Hiſtories, Herbals, Commentators, 
Scholiaſts, Antiquaries, Criticks, and ſome of 
the ſuccintiejt and choycet Auibours for mat- 
ters of Humanity, Divinity. Medicine and Law; 
beſides thoſe which treat of every Art and Sci- 
ence, wketh.r Liberal, or Mechanical, that he 


that is emrinycd as a profeſſed Scbool- Maſter 


may thronghly ftock kinſclt with all kinde 
oi I:aining, 2d be abl- toinform his Sct -. 
| [irs 
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lars ih any thing that ſhall be neceſſary for 
them to know. For every new Maſter cannot 
| at the fir(t be provided of a good Study of books, 
for his own private uſc, and his Scholars 
benefir, neither indeed at any time can he 

- procure them, without great trouble and 
charge, cſpccially , it he live at a place far 
diltant from Zo9nden, | have obferved it 
therefore as a great point of diſcretion, as 
wcll as a matter of charity,in Ar,Calfegthat 
in founding his Grammar=School: at Lewin- 
ham, he provided a Library for the Milters 
uſc, as well as a houſe for himto dwcll in, 
And | cook notice of that charitably dilpo- 
ſed Gentleman, and Citiz:n Deputy Adams 
that when he went about co erc& a School in 
His nacive country of Sbropſhire(if I miſtake 
not ) he conſulted with Mr. Langley , and. 
brought him along with him to Sioz Colledge, 
to fee what books he Judged moſt convenicor 
to furniſh a Library withall for the Schoole. 
Maſters uſe, and I heard (ince he bcſtuwed 
(atglcft) 100.1. in choice books for that 
purpoſe; 1] onely mention theſe two wors* 
thy perſons (the former whercot 18s dead, 


and the /atter living in Lawrence Lane 
WW, | Loadon) to let others fec , that in this 
\ci- Bf prefentage of ours, we want not patterns 
t he of well doing, it any be deſirous to imitate 
ter} them in their pious ations; and 1 hope God 
nay hath alrcady Lclned the hearts of many, as 


N 3 he 
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he hath given chem flore of riches , to en* 
deavour to diftribute and do good in this 
kind, even now whileſt they live , in thcie 
generation. 

I will conclude this Chapter with that 
which | heard lately related,of a cheap,caſy, 
profiting, and pious work of charity,which 
one did, in beftowing 40. 8; per annum, to- 
wards buying Engliſh Bibles, which were to 
be given to thoſe children in the Pariſh, that 
were beſt abletorcad in them; and I do ve= 
rily bclievc,that were an annuall ſumme laid 
out in procuring a certain number of books, 
far ſach as ſhould beft deſerve them in every 
Form at a Free Schoole, it would bc a grea* 
ter incitement eo provoke children to learn, 
then any perſwafions or enfoxcements which 
arc commonly yet uſed. 


| ——_— 


CHAP. IX. 


Of Excluſion , and breaking up Schoole , 
and of Potations. 


%hould here adde ſomething touching 
T how uſual cuſtomes which are yee on 
£,ot in moſt places , of Scholars excluding, 
or {hurting out the Maſter once a year, and 
capiculating with bim about orders to be ob- 
ſcrved,or the likezbut foraſmuch as I ſee 1h:y 


differ very much , and arc of late diſcontis 
nucd 


op 


y 
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nued in many Schooles, 1 wili onely mention 
how they may be carried on , where they 
yet remain, without any contcft, or diftur= 
banecytill at I. ft they dye.or themſelves.” 

1. Thereforc therc (ſhould be no Excluſion, 
eiil aftcr S2int Andews day , and that the 
Maftcr know of it beforcehand , that all 
things may be ordered handſomely to the 
credit of the Schoole. 

2. That at the time of Excluſion , the 
Scholars behave themſelves merrily and cis 
villy about the Schoole, without injuring 
on: another, or making uſe of any weapons, 
whereby to endanger themſelves, or doe 
harm eo any thing in the Schoole. 

3+ That the Heads of cach Form conſule 
with their fellowes, what things they would 
dcſire of the Mafter,and that they. bring their 
ſuices to the higheſt Scholar in the Schoole, 
that he may preter them to the Maſter wriz 
fairly in Latinc, to reccive his approbation 
or diſlike of them, in a milde way ot argu- 
ing. | | 

4+ That the Maſter doe not moleſt, or 
come amongſt his Scholars, all the while 
they are drawing up their Petition about 
Scheel:-orders, nor trouble himfelf con- 
cerning them , more then to hear that they 
keep good rule. on 

5- That cvery cholar prepare all his Ex. 
ercilcs, according to his Form , to be ready 
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to be hanged out before the Schoo!c doors, 
or windowes (or rather to be hanged over 
his place within the Schoole , againſt the 
Maſters coming. 

6. Thatthe Mafter upon notice that all 
things arc prepared for his coming, got 
quictly to the Schoole, being accompanied 
with ſome of the Szholars Parents, and after 
he have before wirnctle ſubſcribed to their 
Petition at the door, to center into the School 
in a peaceable and loving manner, and rc 
ccive from his Scholars , (and alſo make to 
them) a ſhort congratulatory Ocation, and 
ſo diſmifſe them to play. . 


By thus doing , a Maſter (hall both prce | 


vent his Scholars , behaving chemſclves a= 
gainft him, in ſuch rude and tumultuous 
manner, as hath formerly been uſcdy and 
give them and their Parcnts no occaſion to 
gculpe at him, for ſceming to take upon him 
toc abruptly to break old uſe and cuffome; 
which ſo long as ic becometh an encourages 
ment to their learning , may the beecer be 
indulged co young Scholars, whilcſt no evill 
conſequences ajtend ir. Ic is yct a cuſtome 
retained in ſome Schooles in the Countrey, 
for Scholars to make a Potation or generall 
Featt once a yearcz (and that commonly 
beſore Shrovetide) towards defraying the 
charge whereof, every one bringeth ſo much 
money, as his Parcnts think good to —_ 

im, 
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bim, and giveth it to the Maſter to be ex= 
pended in a dinner orderly provided for 
thern, or in ſome kinde of banquetting man» 
ner, which children are commonly more 
delighted withall z and for this there need- 
eth no further dire@ion then to ſay , that it 
concerneth the Maſter at ſuch times to be 
cheerfull and free in entertainment of his 
- Scholars (whether at his own houſe or clſce 

where ) and to ſee that they keep ſuch order 
and moderation (eſpecially in drinking) 
that ic may rather bea refreſhment and en» 
couragement to them (as ir is indeed in- 
tended)then any occaſion ot diſtemper or 
debauched behaviour amonegſt them. And 
after thanks given to God for his mercy toe 
wards them, in that particularcxfrefſion of 
Joy and r.j»ycing one with another , the 
Scholars ſhould all goe together into the 
ficlds to take a little more Vberty of Recre- 
ation, then ordinary; yct with an ecfpccial 
r:gard Fad, that they catch no colq, or 
otherwiſe endanger their bodice. 

In Londen,and molt other places, the uſue 
a}l manner remaineth vol Breaking up Schools 
(ror a time of intermiſſion ot Studies, and 
viliting of friends) abovt a weck before 
Chriiimas, Eajter, and Whitſuntide , till the 
weck tullowing thoſe holy dayes begin, ac 
which t:me every Scholar brineetÞ {omes» 
thing to the Maſter as a token of hin o:7n, 

Ng and 
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and his Parents gratitude, for his care and 
love towards him. Now thatthe Mafter may 
alſo then teſtify his forwardnefſe to requite 
their courteſies, and encourage his Scholars, 
he ſhould every Breaking up day, 
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1. Provide ſome ficting Collation to 
be imparted and diftribuzed by himſelfc 
to his Scholars, who will thankfully cake a 
ſmall gift, as a roken of 'more fingular fa» 
vour at his hands , then anothers. 

2» Invite his Scholars Parents, together 
with ſuch Gentlemen and Miniſters, as he is 
better acquainted withall,as well to take no= 
tice of whar his Scholars in every Form arc 


able to doe, as to grace him with their com« 
pan . 


niſh:d wich ſuch Exerciſes as bclong to 
them, in looſe papers, and have all their 
Trantlations writ fairly in their books, to be 
ready to (hew to any one that ſhall defire to 
look upon them. The higher Forms ſhould 
entertain the company with ſome elcgant 
Latine Comedy out of Terence or Plautus, 
and part of a Greck one out of Ariftophanes, 


a$ alſo with ſuch Orations, and Dcclama®« 


tions, and Coppi:s of ſeveral forts of verſes, 
as: are moſt proper for cclebrating the fo- 
lemnity of the time at hand, and to give 
ſatisf; ion tothe pceſere meeting, The ele 
fer boyes ſhould remain orderly in their 

| form: $1 


y 
3+. Let the Scholars in cach Form be fur= 
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formes, to be ready to give anſwer to any 
one that ſhall examine them in whar they 
havc learnt, or would know what they are 
able to perform. 

This , as it will be an encouragement to 
the Scholars to go on cheerfully at their 
books, ſo will ic be an cndecarment of tlicir 
friends to the Maſter, and a mcancs to pre= 
ſerve the credir- of the Schoole againſt all 
virulous aſperſions , that arc apt caulſclcſly, 
and too often to be caſt upon it, by unwor- 
thy and'illiterate perfons. 

It were necefiiry that ſuch orders as you 
would have your Scholars ducly to obſerve, 
and the mul. to be undergone for every 
percicular default, were fairely written in a 
Table, and —_ up in ſome eminent 
place inthe Schoole, that every one may at: 
any time take notice of them, and Icarn 
more readily to contorm to your Diſcipline, 
I had choaght here co have added another 
ſheer or two concerning Schoo!emorders, ahd 
Scholars more decent Behaviour ; but confi- 
dering the preſent hake of the preſs in finiſh= | 
ing the work, and fearing left this little 
Buck ſhould (well tc» roo great a Bu'ke, 


1chovule rather to deferre them till another 


opportunity, For, wiilcft I intended onely 
to give a ſei lircRions to the leffe expert» 
eaccd for the bettr ordering of Grammar 
Scholars ; I have run over moſt of thz moft 
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confiderable matcers which concern the ma» 
naging 0: a Schoole, Which, a man that is 
conſtant to his employment, loving towards 
children, diſcreet in his behaviour , a well 
grouuded Scholar, and an honeft Chriſtian, 
dcficous to fcrve God cheerfully in the ca!- 


ling of a Schoole- Maſter, may undoubtedly 
perform without any extraordinary toyle or 
diſturbance, cither of minde or body. God 
in mercy cnable me, and all that labour in 
this neceſſary profeſſion to perſeverc in our 
duty, whatever diſcouragements may ſeem to 
attend it. 


CHAP. X, 


Of the Metbod of Teaching, wbich was uſed ir 
Rotherham Scboole by Mr. Bonner, an ex- 
perienced Schoole- Maiter there , who was 
thence choſen to Cheſterficld , where he 
died. 


Hat none may cenſure this Diſcovery 
F otich ] have made to be an uncouth 
way of Teaching, or contrary 10 what had 
been aforctime obſcrved by my Predecefiors 
at Rotherham Schoole (which is the ſame 
that moſt Schoole-Maſters yer uſc 5 I have 
hercto annexed their mcrhod, Juſt as Erecei= 


ved it from the mouth of ſome Scholar _ 
; a 
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had been traincdup therein all their time 
at ih ut Schoole, and thence ſent to the Lini- 
verſity 3. before | came thither to be Maſter, 

The cuſtome was, 

1. Toenccr boyes to the Schoole one by 
one, as they were fit for the Accidents, and 
rolct them proceed thercin ſeverally, till o 
many others came to them, as were fit to be 
ranked with them in a form. 

Theſc were firſt put to read the Accidents, 
and afrerwards made to commit it to me- 
mory 3 which when they had done, they 


. were excrciſed in conftruing and parſing the 


examplcs in the Engliſh Rules, and this was 
called the firft form: of which it was requi- 
red to ſay four Leſſons a day ; bur of the o« 
ther forms, a part anda Leſson in the fore- 
noons, and a Leſton onely in the aſter. 

+2. The fecond form was, 

'1. To repeatthe Accidents for Parte. 

2. Toſay fore-noons Leſsons in Propria 
que maribns, ge gents, and As in preſenti, 
which they repeated memoriter , conttrucd 
and parſed, 

3. To fay an afcer-noons Leſtor in Sex- 
tentie Pueriles , which they repeated by 
heart, and conltrued and parſed. 

4 They repeated their tatks every Fri. 
day memoriter, and parſcd thcir Seatcnces 
out of the Engliſh. 

3- Thethird form was enjoyncd . firſt to 


repcat 
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repcat two parts rogether every morning,one 
out of the Accidents, and the other out of 
that forementioned part of the Grammar, 
and together with their parts, cach one was 
made to form one perſon of a verb Aive in 
any of the four ConJjugations. 

2. Their fore-noons Leſ8ons were in 
Syntaxis, which they uſed to ſay memoriter, 
then to conftruc it,and parſe onely the words 
which contain the force of the Rule. 

« Their forc-noons Leſsons were two 
daycs iv /Eſops Fables, and other two daycs 
in Catoz both which they confirucd and 
prerſed , and faid Cato memortter. 

4+ Theſe Leſ-ons they tranſlated into 
Engliſh, and repzated all on Fridayes, cons 
ſtruing out of their Tranſlations into Latinc, 

4+ The fourth forme having ended Sy4- 
tex, firſt repeated it, and Propria que mari- 
bus, &c. together for parts, and form=d a 
perſon of a verb Paſſive , as they did the 
Aﬀivc b-forc. 

2. For Leſsons, they proceeded to the 
by =rules, and {6 to Figure and Proſodia. 

3. For efter-noon Leſsons, they read Te-+ 
rexce two dayes, and Mantuan two dayes, 
which they cranilated into Ex:gliſh, and re» 
pcat<44 on Fridays, as bctore. 

5. The fifth forme ſaid one part in the 
Lacine, and anvther in the Greek Grammar 
together: - 
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| 23. Th-ir forc-nooncs Leſszons was in 
Butler*s Khetorick,, which they ſaid memori- 

ter, all ! then conffrucd, and applyed the cx+ 

ample to the definition. 

3. Their after-noons Lefsons were 2 days 
in Ovids Metamorphoſis, & 2 days in Tullies Of= 
fices,both which they cranil.ted into Engliſh, 

4. They learned to ſcan and prove ver=- 
ſes in Flores Poetarum, and repeated their 
weeks works on Fridaycs, as before, | 

6. The fixth forme continued their parts 
in the Greek, Grammar, and formed a verb 
Adive at cvcry part, 
| 2+ They read the Greek, Teſtament for 
forc-noones Leſsons, beginning with Sxint 
Johns Goſpel. 

3- Their after-noones Lefsons weretwo 
dayes in Virgil, and ewo daycs in Tullies Ora- 
tions, They conſtrued the Greek Teſtament 
into Latinc, and the reſt into Engliſh, 

7+ The ſeventh forme went on with the 
Greek Grammar, forming at every part a 
verb Paſſive, or M-dium. 

2- They had their forc-:00nes Leſsons 
in Iſccrates,which they trantlated into Latin, 

3. Thcirafter-n00n leſzons + cr. 2 41yes 
in Horace, and. 2 days in Seneca's Tragedies; 
both which they tranſ[3ted into Englith, 

$. Tic ciphth forme :1] comm nucd their 
parts inthe Greek Grammar, 

2. They ſaid forc-tounes Letzons in 
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Heſiod 3 which they tranſlated into Latine, 
and atternoones Leſsons in Juvenat, and af- 
tcrwards in Perſizs , which chey cranſlated 


into Engliſh. 


9- The ninth and higheft forme ſaid 
morning parts in the Hebrew Grammar, 
forenoons Leſsons in [Jomer, and aftcrnoons 
Lefsons in ſome Comical Authour, 

Thus when 1 came to Rotherham, 1 found 
two or three ſorts of boycs in the Accidents, 
and nine or ten ſeveral formcs , whereof 
fome had but twoor three Scholars in its 
and one of theſe formes alſo was not very 
far from that which was bclow it. So that | 
being to teach all my ſclf alone, was ncceſlt- 
tatcd to reduce them to a leſser number, and 
to provide fuch helps for the weaker boyes, 
as might enable them to go on with the 
ftconger. B (11ecs, obſerving how barren the 
Scholars were of proper words and good 
phraſcs, with which their preſent Authours 
did not ſufficiently furniſh them for ſpeak- 
ing or writing Latine, I was enforced to 
makeuſe of ſuch books amongſt the reſt , as 
were purpoſely made for that end , and hc- 
ving at laſt brought the whole S>hoole into 
a go2d method and order, fo as the Scho» 
Jars learned with profit, end I raught them 
with much caſc and delight;z 1 was per- 
fwaded to write over what | had done, that 
L might leave it aza pattern for him _ 
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ſucceeded me; and this was the ground-work 
of my Diſcovery. : 

The manner of giving LeAures before I 
Came was, 

1. For the two higheſt boycs in the 
cighth forme, to 4” LeRures to all the 
lower formes, cach his week by turnes, 

2. The higheſt Scholar in the Schoole, 
gave LeQures to the ſecond form. 

3. Thoſc in the higheſt form were cone 
monly lefrto ſhift for themſelves, 

The manner of the Maſters hearing Lef- 
ſons was this 3 

1. Thc higheſt boy in the form at theic 
coming toſay, conſtrued his Leſz0n two or 
three times over, till be was perfc&in ir, 
that his felJowes might all learn by him, to 
conſtrue as well as hes then every one 
conftrued according to the order in 
which he ſtood. . 

2+ They parſed their Leſsons in that or» 
der, that they had conſtrucd itin. 

3. They tranſlated every day after the 
Lelz0n, and ſhewed it, altogether fair writ» 
een on Fiidayes, 

Their Exerciſes were theſe; 

1 The four loweſt formes tranſlated at 
vacant rimes, out of ſome Engliſh book. 

2. Thehigher formes, having a ſubje&t 
piven them every Saturday,madc Themes & 
Ver::s upon it, againſt that day ſeven nie*e. 
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The manner of colleQing phraſes was 
that every Friday in the aftcrnoon, the boycs 
in the highcſt form colle&cd phraſes for the 
lowcft formcs,out of their ſeverall Authours, 
which they wric, and commited to memory 
againſt Saturday morning, 

The ſect times for Diſputations, were 
Fridaycs, and Saturdaycs at noon, and the 
manner thusz one boy anſwered his day by 
covrſe, and all his fc]lowes poſed him out of 
any Autl:our, which hc had rcad before. 

A parc of Thurſday in the afternoon, was 
ſpent in gerting the Church Catechiſme , and 
the fix principles of Chriſtianity made by Mr. 
Perkins. 

Finding this method Cwhich is uſcd alſo 

in molt Grammar Schooles) to concurre 
in the main grounds with that which I had 
bern taughe ar I/akefield, but not to be (o 
plain and eafic , as that was to chil- 
dren of meancr capacities ; 1 began to 
ſcck (not ſo much to aker 2ny thing, as) 
to ſupply what ſaw dcteAive in itz having 
theſe and fuch like conſiderations often in 
my mind, 
1. Thoughevery manliketh his own me- 
thod beft, yet none ought ſo far to be con» 
ceitcd of his own, as not to ſearch after a 
better for the profiting of his Scholars. 

2. Though one conftant method muſt di- 
ligently be obſctved, yet triall may' be mm 
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of anothcr at fit times, ſo it be done withour 
any diftration to the Mafter, or hindcrance 
to his Scholars. 

3- A new courſe of teaching muſt not be 
brought in ſuddenly upon Sctol:rs, that 
have been long eraincd in a worſe , but by 
degrees. 

4 Some modern Schoole-meſters,feem to 
have gained a far more calic,2nd nearcr way 
of tcaching, then many*of the more ancient 
ſeemed to have. 

5. Mr, Brinſley ſeemeth to have made a 
Diſcovery of a more perte& method, then 
was in his time uſcd, or is yet generally rc 
ceived. Afr. Farnaby, Adr: John Clerke and 
ſome others, have facilitated the way fur= 
ther 3 but Mr, Fobn Comenius hath Iatel 
contrived a ſhorter courſe ot tcac!:ing, whic 
many of late endeavour to follows and 
others have more contemplatively written 
what they have thought of learning the La® 
tine tongue inthe caficſt manner. 

6. That for me it would not be amiſſe, by 
imitating theſe and athers, of whoſe learne 
ing and dexterity in teaching I had gore 
ſome little experience, and obſerving the 
ſeverall eempcrs and capacities of thoſe 1 
taught, to endeavour to finde out, and con- 
trive ſuch helps, as mighe make the moſt 
generally received method of teaching by 
Grammar, Authours, and Exerciſes, more 
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L rife in it ſelf, and more eqfic and dclight- 
ſull co the Teacher and Scholar. And for 
wh.t | have done in this kinde theſe Argu- 
mec::ts were cſpeciall inducements. T hat, 

3. It is not only poſlible, but neceilary to 
make children undcrſtind their tasks, from 
their very firſt entrance into learningz ſeeing 
they muſt every one bear his own burder, 
and not rely upon tl. eir fcllowes altoge- 
ther in what they doc. | 

2. It is poſſible and meet for every teact» 
cr {oO to ground his Scholars, as that change 
of Maftcrs may not much hinder chcir pro- 
greſzin learning, 

2. Things moſt familiar and obvious to 
the ſenſes arc firſt to be learned, and fuch as 
way bean caſi: ep towards thoſe winch 
arenextto be atcaincd. 

4: The moſt vocabula's, and phraſcs of 
ordinary diſcourſe , may and oughe to be 
taught together with the Latine Grammar, 
and the loweſt ſort of Schoolc-Authours. 

5. Boycs ought to know the meaning, 
and how to make uſe of cach Rule, as they 
learne, yet fo as not they be forced upon un» 
derftanding of it. 

6. The moſt uſcful books ought to be 
read, and may be taught after one manner 
iu every Grammar-Schoole. 

7. Children muſt be furniſhed with fore 
of matter, and able to wrice a good Ry, 

an 
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and ſhewed howto imitate their Authours, 
for making Excrciſes, before they be put to 
uſe their own invention- 

8. Itis tyranny in the Maſter to beat a 
Scholar for not doing that which he know- 
cth not how to goec about 3 ſo that he muſt 
firſt know him to be well able, and then he 
may more juſtly puniſh his negle&, 
9+ Many young Schoole-maſters are 
more puſled about frameing to themſelves 
2 —- method, then toylcd in the exerciſe 
ot teaching Schoole. 

10. N» man ever had ſuch an acute and 
dire& method , but anotlier able $:holar 
might obſerve and follow it. 

11. Many Maſters that are excellent in 
perfe&ing Scholars, have not the patience 
to ground them , and many that have the 
$skill to ground a Scholar well in his Rudi- 
ments, are not of ability to bring him onto 
perfe&ion in Grammatical Exerciſe, 

12, In many Schooles, one Mafter alone 
bearcth the whole burden of teaching, with- 
out any help of an Uſher, 

13, Every one that teacheth a Grammar 
Schoole, is not able to make a right choyce, 
nor knoweth he the true uſe of our bcſt cla'= 
{ical Authours» 

14. Ic is a prime part of a Schoole- 
maſtcr, to inftrat his Sc'clars wcll in 
the principles of Chriſtian Rcligion, and 
to 
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to make them acquainted. with the holy 
Scriptures, 

15: Ic is an utter undoing to many Scho- 
lars, to be ſent ungrounded to the Univer- 
fitiesz and Parents arc generally unwilling 
. tO have their children carry long at the 

Schoole , and therefore i is good for M:- 
ſters to make uſe of the ſhortceſt- and ſureſt 
way of teaching. 

16, It is very neceſsary , and hath been 
- ever wiſhed, that ſome of our moſt famous, 
and bcſt Schoole-maſters, would for the be- 
nefit of others ſet themſelves on work, to 
finde outgand publiſh the exateit method 
of reaching, which might be generally rc- 
ctived , till a better were knowne; for 
by that meancs they (bould doc much 
good to the Church and Common- 


, - wrzalth, and ſom:what herein advantage 


th<mſclver, ſeeing every Parent will be wil» 
ling to have his ſon taught, by one whom 
he knoweth to be conſtantly diligent in a 
good way of teaching. 

And the hopes that I conceived hereby 
to provoke my b:iters, hath eſpecially cn» 
couraged me(atlaſt) to yield to my triends 
importuaity, in ſctting down this Methsd of 
Teachinz, and writing down alſothis tor me 
of Schkovle-Government , wich I hearialy 
commend to Gods heavenly bl:ſling, and 
the candid c:nſure of the more judicious, 

hoping 
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hoping that as I intend chicfly che gencrall 
good, fo none will requite me with malici- 
ous obtre&ation, which! if any ſhall doe, I 
charicably pray for them before hand, that 
*God would tor Chrifts ſake forgive them, 
and grant that I may not heed what they 
write or ſay concerning me, or my labours, ſo as 
to be diſcouraged in my honeſt endeavours for 
the publick ſervice. 


Doe 3y vipicoe Sg, & 7] tyits wylun, 
iy &r3roms; ivdbalae. Auk, þ, id. 


